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RITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY.—Evening 
Opening on Weekdays. —From MONDAY, July 5, to Seance a 
August 14 inclusive. the Galleries usually open m 8 to 10 PM. 
Weekdays will be CLOSED during those hours, and will be OPEN trom 


to 8 p.m. instead. 
E. MAUNDE hy tal , Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


British Museum, June 29, 1 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.— 
ARDEN of FEVERSHAM and EDWARD III. at the MATINEE 
8 Hall, on FRIDAY EVENING, July 9.—Tickets 





EATRE, St. a 
b Plan at the Hall. 


PSOM COLEEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in 
JULY. New Junior Department just opened for 100 Boys. paration 
for London Matric. and Prel. Scient. Exams .the Army, Navy, and Uni- 
versities. Numerous recent successes.-NEX'T TERM BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER 16.—Apply to Tue Bursar, 5, The College, Epsom, Surrey. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held in JULY TO FILL UP not less than 

FIVE RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from Tut 
Heap Masrer, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 








Rovat SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
LOURS, 54, Pall Mall East, 8.W.—126th EXHIBITION NOW 
Admiasion 1s. 10 to 


‘EN. 
- IEGFRIED H. AERKOMER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem ). 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC FREE 10 am. TO 6 p.m. 
UBLISHERS’ PERMANENT BOOK EXHIBI- 


TION, 10, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C., 
Where the Latest Productions of the Chief Houses ‘may be 
inspected, BUT NOT PURCHASED. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT, out of London, as 

SECRETARY or COMPANION, WANTED by LADY DURING 

AUGUST. Shorthand, Type-writing, &c.—Apply M. P., Secretarial 
Bareau, 9, Strand. 





‘THE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Head 
Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos, Cambridge, 
(lige Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. References : 
jarrett Anderson. M.D.; the Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttelton; 

Aaes Sidgwick, Esq., M.A. ; Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, &e. 


FRANCE, — The ATHENAUM can be 


‘obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 
AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, aan 
KIRK, HAVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES. MENTO 
soULoe NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 


of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Grappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


T*PE- -WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
arin epee Tonys &c., COPIED with accuracy and despatch. 
s.—Address Miss E. Ticar, 23, tland 











GWITZERLAN D.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 
number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 
ce ages, Masic, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
racing climate; beautiful situation; and large grounds. Special 


attention to health and exercise.—MLLE. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 

Highest references. Home comforts Large grounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the PRINcIPAL. 








IBRARIES ARRANGED and CATALOGUED 
4 + Be Ba egg MAN. Reasonable terms and good testi- 
msouials—Appl y W., Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancerys- 





YUTOR for MODE RN LANGUAGES. — An 
ENGLISHMAN, thorough Lingu Professor at a Continental 
High School, seeks SUMMEK ENGAGEMENT July to September. 
Perfect French ary German, fluent Italian, &c. Of middle a age, active, 
and fond of sports.—Aduress E. G. D., 11, Maida-vale, W. 


0 COLOMIAL PUBLISHERS.—An Oxonian of 

experience on the Literary Press would be glad to go abroad 

J EDITO, SUB-EDITOR, PU BLISHER'S ADVISER. or the like. 

hest references as to abilit ty, Francis & Co., 
oo Press, Bream’s-buildings, Cuameaegaaee: Re. 








LITERARY MAN, living in Vienna, seeks 
tion as AUSTRIAN CORRESPONDENT to an ENGLISH 
PAPER. Would also undertake Translation of aGerman Book. Will 
arrive in London in course of July. 
Address F. E. Wueeter, 55, Lordship-park, N. 


ECRETARY or LIBRARIAN. —The Advertiser, 
ving had much business experience, with good knowledge of 

ty is anxious to meet with an E. (GAGEMENT as LI BRARIAN or 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. He would not Object to act as Secretary for 
a cm or Private Club. U ces can be given.— 
—Address W. C., care of Mr. Gale, 9 Lincolnshire. 


INE ART.—WANTED, an experienced man as 
SALESMAN in ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT.—Apply, with all 
particulars, to ALrrep Frexe, Fine-Art Dealer, Cardiff. 











THE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Talgarth-road, West Kensington, London, W. 

Chairman of the Committee—Mr. W. MATHER. 

Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal—Madame MICHAELIS. 
Who is assisted by a Staff of competent Trainers and Teachers. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss LAWRENCE. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the PainciPac. 


THE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W. 
SALUSBURY-ROAD, BRONDESBURY, 
A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation forthe CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFIUATE in the Theory — a of Teaching is 
offered to Ladies who desire to become Teac 
<indergarten ‘Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union 
Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nations. Scholarships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE YEAR 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15. 
Address Principal, me AL 1ce Woops. The Maria Grey Training 
College, y-road, y, N.W. 


NIVEKSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR (a Constituent College of the —— of Wales). 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, 
With Eleven Professors, Three Lecturers, and baat other Teachers. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 5. The College Courses are 
arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, and 
include meee of the subjects for the Degrees of London University. 





), 
LONDON, N.W. 











DITOR WANTED for a WEEKLY LON DON 
TRADE JOURNAL of old and high standing. Good general 
Journalistic experience ; good organizer; take w fui duties Kori 3 
1898. State age, previous experience, when free, , to ALPHA, care of 
Cecil Roy, Gloucester-road, London, 8. W. 


may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, a Day ‘Training Department for Menand Women, and a Department 
for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 

Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student, 11/1. 1s ; do. for Intermediate 
Science or Medical Student, 15/. 15s. The cost of living in lodgings in 
Bangor averages from 201. to 30/. for the Session. There is a Hall of 





\HERE is a VACANCY in a SCIENTIFIC 

LIBRARY fora PUPIL ASSISTANT (MALE), who, in exchange 

for services for Twelve a will receive Training in Cataloguing 

and General Librarianship. Opportunities afforded for visiting other 

Libraries. Previous Pupil Assistants have received valuable appoint- 

ments.—Apply, in own handwriting, giving | ob peat as to age and 
education, to Q., care of Athenaeum ress, 13, m's-buildings, £.C. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISBANE, 

QUEENSLAND.—A SECOND MISTRESS will be REQUIRED 

in JANUARY NEXT. Salary 200/. per annum, with board and resi- 

Sones, = money. Applicants must have had experience 

hold a University Degree or a qualification — 

iculars may be obtained from 1 GENT-GENERAL FOR 

Goanetnann. 1, en areet, S.W., to whom “applications should be 
sent not later than July 19. 


Teme 4 Committee of the REDRUTH SCIENCE 
and T SCHOOLS eee a) Bo gear for the position of 
ENCE PRINCIPAL and L in ee tg and METAL- 

ith RGY (Practical and Theoretical, MINE Y, &e. 

Candidates are desired to fo roa of their qualification to 
= Secretary not later an zaly from whom further information 
y be o! . W. K. WILTON, Secretary. 











‘THE LEEDS INSTITUTE of SCIENCE, ART, 
and LITERATURE. 

The Directors invite “sages for . it of HEAD MASTER of 
the LEEDS TECHNIC. SCHOOL ‘TEACHER of CHEMISTRY 
to the BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ogg ae SCHOOLS of the INSTITUTE, 

Bo the vacant by the death of Mr. 8. J $ .- M. ae 
The Master appointed will be expected to take Classes in T! 


for Women Smeg Fee, Thirty Guineas for the Session. 
a .. the Entrance Scholars! 21), 
ore than Twenty Sebeiahine and Exhibitions, ranging in value from 
ry to 101., will be open for a ONE-HALF the total amount 
offered is reserved for Welsh Candida 
For further information, and COND, Mt ot the Prospectus, rd Rey to 
_IO OHN EDWAKD LLO M.A., Secretary an gistrar. 
7 1 
x x FORD.— THE SECRETARY, INFORMATION 
OFFICE, 44, High-street, Oxford (opposite Examination Schools), 
answers inquiries on all points concerning Oxford and Education 
generally. Fee, Five Shillings, to accompany inquiry. 


DVICK as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body - Oxford and pp ales Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without ch: rile Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for geo or G et and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or re ment of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. fanen, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.Ce 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge ot 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville-street, W. 


‘NERMAN TUTOR (University Man) is willing to 
RECEIVE gers or TWO PUPILS in his refined home. Perfectly 

















Co 
Park-villas, f~—~—* hill N. W. Established 1884. 


']\YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work roaeireng cose 
Lag Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual terms. isses 

B. & I. Farran, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
{ter seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


THE EXCEL TYPE-WRITING CO, 


49, BROAD-STREET HOUSE, OLD BROAD-STREET, 


WANTS YOUR TYPE-WRITING. 








SPECIAL TERMS TO AUTHORS, LITYERATEURS, AND 
PLAYWRIGHTS. 








ECRETARIAL BUREAU. —Confidential Secre- 
tary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Natural Science Tripos), sends out 
Daily a trained staff of ———, and Foreign Secretaries, expert Steno- 
phers, and Typists. cial staff of French and German Reporters. 
Literary’ and cone ereie Translations into and from all Languages. 
i French, German, and Medical Type- 
writin 


INDEXING. —SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London. Trained 
staff of Indexers. Speciality—Medical Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. 
Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


"IYYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 

makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 
and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs ‘ all Machines. Terms, cash 
or instalments. MS. coploa from 10d. per 1,000 words.—N. Taytor, 
74, Chancery-lane, London. Established Tse4. Telephone 6690. ‘Tele- 
grams, ‘‘Glossator, London.” 


yo AUTHORS. — Facilities offered for cheap, 

expeditious, and successful publication. The MSS. of Travellers, 
Professional Men, and Novelists Revised and Edited by Experts. 
General Literary advice. Fees moderate.—Epwin VaucHan & 
Publishers, Revisers, and Literary Agents, 11 and 13, St. Bride-street, 
London, E.C. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. ‘The 
interests Of Authors capa’ ee roposed 5 es 
Estimates, and Accounts cxaniee on behalf of Authors. SS. placed 
with Publishers. ‘Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
on in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Kuageones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS,—LITERARY PROPERTY, 
—The Public is urgently warned nst answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to — MSS., without the personal recom 
mendation of a friend who experience of the vertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, es -street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B. AUTHOR, the organ of the ——- is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


‘0 AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 

Limitrp, 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, are OPEN to RECEIVE 
MANUSCRIPTS in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every facility for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Keading Public. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Acccunts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO,, pea ngn, § Agents, 
suai Advertisements in all Pa Magazines, 


14, ion on an te CHARING CROSS, 8. 
possible prices. Special terms on institutions, School s, Publishers, 





























able to undertake the whole education for a Literary or 

Career. Fourteen years’ experience, and first-class English and Uonti- 

pogo ane .—T tor, care of Seyffardt’s Buchhandlung, Amster- 
m, Hollan 





ical Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, and to exercise a 
% general supervision over the other Classes in the Technical School. 
® The School Buildings, erected in 1888, are furnished with all necessary 
paL. | and gna pe for Science Teaching 
3 ae fixed and partly dependent ‘upon results, amounts to 
about 325/.—Full particulars may be from the Secrerary, to whom 
“ae must be sent not later than July 20, 1 
Directors will be considered a disqualification. 





OTSDAM, near BERLIN.—Friaulein von 
ESEN and Friulein ZAHN receive a limited number of 
CHOOL. The: 





> y years 
ool and is willing to give every information and 
ng i of August. —GOVERNESS- 





¢ 








RIZE ESSAY.—The Committee of the Associa- 
tion for the Harmonious Development of Faculties offers a 
PRIZE of FOUR GUINEAS for the best ESSAY on ETHICS, not to 
exceed 3,000 words.—For particulars apply Pror. Dxsuvmperr, 
Camberley, Sarrey. 


ARTNER REQUIRED to develope highly suc- 
cessful Series of Privately Printed and bpd High-Class Books. 
Valuable rucleus of F wit reserve of 
i ga material. High percentage profits —Navumacuta, 44, Chancery- 
lane 


T° LECTURE COMMITTEES of Literary 
Societies, Institutes, &c—The LECTURE AGENCY, Limi 











Outer Temple, Strand, London, W.C., acts as agent for all the vesding 
Lecturers and Entertainers of the dsy.—Full particulars post free on 
application. 








&e., at the lowest 
, &c., on 








Catalogues, 


Ne. READY, CATALOGUE, No. 20.—Draw- 

of the Early — School—Engravings after Turner, 

Constable, S neynolds, &c.—choice states of Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 

Illustrated Books—Works by Professor Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. 
—Wxa. Wann, 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











(Hock and VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Fine Library Sets—Wor d by Cr k, Rowland 
&c.—First Editions of a * Great Authors (old _ modern)—Early 
English Literature—Llluminated and other MSS.—Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs. 
CATALOGUE, just mee ge of Works on nee. Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh Topography, Heraldry, ~ ae History free on application. 


MAG 
159, Church-street, Pe dinctaa, Loggon, W. 
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{OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO - SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
KK, sears Covent-garden, London; 20, South te cana 
street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad-; street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


L LI s se ¥ 8 Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 86) of RECENT PURCHASES 
now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Borid-street, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruik Phiz, Leech, &c. The 
largest and chuicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES —The JULY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now 
ready, and will be sent post free u Wg? 5 Sosie 7 to W. H. Smirn & 
Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, V 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published ae of nearly 

all er scm Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

y ecuted by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re 

ualnders pe and postage free.—Gitzert & Fizcp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


"HE “SUTHERLAND” BINDING. 


A NEW COLOUR PROCESS (PATENTED). 
Beautiful Tooling in any Colour. Colours absolutely permanent. 


Mr. BAGGULEY will be glad to supply particulars as to where the 
aay referred to in the Atheneum of May 22 (p. 679) can be seen 
n To 


























High-street, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 





LARGE PICTURE BY MAYER. 


A COUR D’ASSISE,’ Exhibited at Paris Exhi- 
4 bition, FOR SALE. May be seen at E. Gartais & Co., Wine 
Merchants, 90, Piccadilly, W. 


HE AUTHORS HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 60, Lendenhall-street, 





Contains hairless paper, over which the m slips with rfect 
freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain * 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in a willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 
full parti and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 
yo &c. ; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
caster-| -place, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each, 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


THE HANFSTAENGL 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

(Part III. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at, Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74, NEW OXFORD- STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN ENG- 
LISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
FRENCH SALONS, 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent de- 
velopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Pictures, are invited to inspect the Company's ex- 
tensive Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures 
of all Schools, now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
New Oxford-street, where may also be seen a series 
of framed examples, of specially designed patterns, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


GALLERIES, 





Sales bp Auction, 
The Collect English and Fc 
‘ollec yon & 4 cs ; i ry War Medals, 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL b: AUCTION, at their Hes No. 13, ington. 
pers Strand, Wc, on MONDAY, July 5 —_ 


, and Followin 
oclock precisely, ‘the valuable COLLECTION of ENGLISH att 
FOREL GN WAR ALS and DECORATIONS, formed t Col. 
WALFORD, and omar small Properties, comprisin 
with rare single clasps for “ 
“Nassau, 22nd March, 1808 "5 ” % 
Service, 4th Feb. 1804” “ Boat Service, 2nd May, 1813” 
ae clasps for “ Rarrosa,” “Chateauguay,” “ Fort Detro' troit,” — 
LC. Medals for Rodriguez, Bourbon and Isle of France, Nepaul, and 


ta of Java—Army of India, ip for Assa: my es ‘Uighur 
—rare Groups of Medals—Officer’s Silver Medal for Egypt, 1801—Indian 
Chief’s Medal, AK, small size; including a Collection of English and 


Foreign Orders and Decorations, Victoria Cross and Legion 0! Honew 
Sas group), Gold Guelphic Medal of the Prince Regent, &c.—Medal 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of ss by the Old — the Pro 
DLEY PEEK, Es ties J 


M EFSSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ill SELL by mage it ed a: their House, No. 13, Wreltt 
street, Strand, W.C,on WEDN AY, July 7, at 1 o'clock pi 7, 
a COLLECTION of ETCHINGS by ‘the OLD MASTERS, agen in the 
last Century by one of the Bourbon Princes, and no ie Property of 
HEDLEY PERK, Esq.; also a few very choice ENGHAVI GS, in 
Mezzotint and Colour, the Property of a LADY. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of Books on Angling of the late R. W. COLE- 
MAN, Esq., of Pennsylvania, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 8, and Followin Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of KOOKS on ANGLING o the late 
ROBERT W. COLEMAN, Esq., of Pennsylvania, originally Collected 

by Rev. G. W. BETHUNE, American.Editor of ‘ Walton's Angler.’ 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of CYRIL DUNN GARDNER, Esq, 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & Wallon 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Hou 
street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 10, mies ’ Follow owing bare 
at 1 o'clock precisely. the valuable LIBRARY of CYRIL bere 
GARDNER, Esq (of Fordham Abbey, Cambridgeshire), comprising 
the Works of Standard English Authors, in Old and Modern Editions 
—rare 1 printed English Books—Topographical Works of Baker, 
Blomfield, Dugdale, ‘Thoroton, and others—a large Series of the Writings 
of Daniel Defoe—early aera — rare eriaosg Paap rong ye tet 
Homer, Aristotle, 'T' ¢c.—Aldine and Eizevir 
Editions—a finely written Hebrew. Bible on vellum a the Fifteenth 
Century. and a M8 of Ludolphus of Saxony’ s Life of Christ—fine Edi- 
tions of French Writers—Il and A | Works—Tracts 
on America—Books in fine bindings. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

















The —— of | gare of the late Rev. A. W. G. 
KE, and other Properties. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL a: meet fae at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
street, Strand, W.C.. WEDNESDAY, July 14, atl i sely, 
ENGRAVINGS (Premed and in the Portfolio), including the COLLE 
TION of the late Rev. W. G. MOORE, comprising Fancy Subjects 
and Portraits by English Artists, some printed in Colou = 
Prints—Artist’s Prools of Modern rng eae after Meissonier an 
others—about Eight Hundred Sets of ‘The Race for Wealth,’ after 
W. P. Frith, R.A.—and a few Water-Colour and other Drawings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE MONTAGU COLLECTION OF COINS. 
FOURTH PORTION. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL ad eat at their 5h No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, n THURSDAY, July and Two Following 
Days, at 1 7 nag precisely, the FOURTH PORTION of the very 
valuable and extensive COLLECTION of ENGLISH (Copper, &c.), 
IRISH, SCUTTISH, and ANGLO-GALLIC COINS. 

May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, 
price “one Shilling each. 








Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Gentleman, 
deceased (by order of the Executors) ; Etchings, Prints, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on pen july 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEO 
comprising Hutchins’s Dorset, Third Edition, 3 vols oo ‘8 Ancient 
Dorset and Celtic Tumuli, 2 vols.— Ribag been reiber’s Fans and Playing 
Cards, 2 vols.—Racinet, Le Costume letorique, in portfolios—Books 
on Costume, Needlework, Cookery, Astrology, London, Scottish History 
and Poetry, &c.—Sporting and New Sporting } ‘ine, 114 ey 
Rawstorne’s Gamonia—Seebohm’s British Birds, vols.— 
Decameron, Large Paper, 2 vols —Rolls Chronicles, 43 vols.—Early MS. 
Latin Bible on vellum—upwards of 4,200 Volumes of Recent Novels— 
several ‘Thousand Volumes of Modern Publications, School Books, &c., 
mostly | new, in cloth—84 = ee Gold Bronze—100 reams of Copying 
4 and Engravings—Framed 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


BSSRE, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully fs notice that they will hold the following 
SALES OY PAUCTIO at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, July 5, and Two Following Days, 
the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, PLATE, EMBROIDERIES, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE ‘FURNITURE of the late G. P. 
BOYCE, Esq., R.W.S. 
On TUESDAY, July 6, ENGRAVINGS and 
BOOKS from the COLLECTION of the late GEORGE RICHMOND, 
R.A., and OLD FRENCH ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a LADY. 
On THURSDAY, July 8, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
On THURSDAY, July 8, PICTURES by OLD 
a ASTERS, forming a Portion of the COLLECTION of D. P. SELLAR, 
sq. 
On SATURDAY, July 10, the GOTT HEIR- 
LOOMS, PICTURES of C. T. DODD, E ee 
PICTURES by Sir T. Lawrence. P.R.A., an ‘Sir H. Raebu A. ; also 
EARLY ENGLISH PICTURES, the ‘Property | = ne MARQUIS of 
QUEENSBERRY, d from Ki 
On MONDAY, July 12, OLD PICTURES belong- 
ing to the MARQUIS of QUEENSBERRY, the late Miss F. M. WELS- 
FORD, and Mrs. C. WOOLUTON, deceased. 


On TUESDAY, July 13, and Following Day, 








Pp 
Photos, &e. 

















Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MODERN ETCHINGS of Mrs. EDWARD FISHER, deceased. 








Pabst bly 
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Teenie ngs and Paintings, including the Collection formed by 
J. F. SNAITH, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service. 


M* paver PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by pp at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C 

at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MISGRL- 
SE oa many being 
Kauffm: Bartolozzi, 


FRIDAY, July 9 
LANEOUS ENGRAVINGS, comprising Fanc 
— colours by and after Buck, Condé, 


ids—scarce Mezzotints after Morland, Hoppner, Reynolds, &e.— 
g Subjects after Alken, John Dean Paul, Hunt; also a few 
gpecine LOUR — INGS and PAINTINGS. 





on 





Library of the late Professor C. TOMLINSON, F.R.S. 


ESSRS. PUTTICE & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July ia oa Following Days, atten minutes past 1 o'clock 

precisely, the LIBRARY of the Ly A fessor C. pot tL F.RS., 
comprising tear on the Occult 
and Proceedin of the Royal vote a complete sot Chemical Society's 
Sournal, comp ete set—Aldine Poets and Miscellaneous Books in all 

Branches of alga both English and Foreign. 

in pr 











ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. July 15, at ten minutes opr 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of WORKS on HORSEMANSHIP formed by Captain F. H. 
HUTH, comprising a unique Series of Books on the subject in all lan- 


guages. pe 








in p 


P 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S NEXT SALE 
an MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS will take place on TUESDAY, 








FRIDAY, July 9. 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, &c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, Saly 9, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERAS and LENSES 


LACKWOOD’S 


MAGAZINE. 
No. 981. JULY, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
CRICKET and the VICTORIAN ERA. By Prince Ranjitsinhji. 


The PRESENT GOVERNMENT in TURKEY : its Crimes and Remedy. 
By Sir R. Hamilton Lang, K C.M.G. 


rrr: PERTAB SINGH: a Tale of an Indian Famine. 
. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I. 


seam. a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 
The TRUTH ABOUT ‘“ FISHER’S GHOST.” By Andrew Lang. 
The PRISONS of SIBERIA. II. ALEXANDROFFSKY CENTRAL. 
GOLF : its PRESENT and its FUTURE. 
An UNNUTED CORNER of SPAIN. By Hannah Lynch. 
TROUTING from a CORACLE. By A. G. Bradley. 
The DESERTED INN. By Bliss Carman. 
ST. BRENDAN of CLONFERT. By ©neas J. G. Mackay. 
WHAT HAPPENED in THESSALY. By G. W. Steevens. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By Sir 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JULY. 
The FATE of GREECE. By E. J. Dillon. 
The QUEEN and her MINISTERS. By Emily Crawford. 
The DEAD. LOCK in AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By Austriacus. 


The LAMBETH CONFERENCE and the HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 
By Vernon Bartlet. 


OUR TRADE with PERSIA. By John Foster Fraser. 
The HOUSING of the WALLACE COLLECTION. By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. 


The ARCHETYPE of “The HOLY WAR.” By Richard Heath. 
HUSBANDRY in the GREEK DRAMATISTS. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 
HOW to INVEST. By Hartley Withers. 
The SOUTH AFRICA BUBBLE. By Quesitor. 
London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 





by well-known Makers—Opera and Race Glasses— Pp Micro- 
scopes—Slides—and Miscellaneous Property. 


Fy view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





WILLIS'’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 
ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are favoured 


with instructions to SELL, on WEDNESDAY. July 7, and Fol- 
lowing Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a unique COLLECTION of FRUIT 
and VEGETABLES in PORCELAIN and POTTERY, collected for many 
years past by Captain PHILIP GREEN, comprising Beautiful Speci- 
mens of the under-mentioned English, French, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Belgian, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, and Oriental Wares, viz. : 
Abbruzzo Frankenthal Reverend, Faris 





Homberg taffordshire 

Ww vona 
Battersea Enamel Sevres 
Berlin Sinceny 
Brussels St. Cenis 
Coalbrookdale Schlakenwald 

port Strasbourg 

Capo di Monte Spanish 
Chalons Satsuma 
Chinese Swansea 
Custine Tours 
Copenhagen Urbino 
Chelsea Vienna 
Delft Vivasem 
Dresden Winterthen 
Della Robbia Wedgwood 
Danish Worcester. 
Faenza Rouen 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 

The superior Modern Furniture—Slate Bed Billiard Table and Fittings 
by Thurston & Co.—the choice Collection of rare old Blue and White 
Nankin China—Clocks—fine Bronzes—Ivories—1,000 ounces of Plate 
—old Sheffield Plated Articles—a valuable Casket of Jewels— 
Breech-loading Guns and Fittings—1,000 Volumes of Handsomely 
Bound Books—the Collection of about 230 Pictures and Drawings by 
Esteemed Modern Artists—100 dozens of rare old Wines—Cigars of 
choice Brands—handsome Dinner and Dessert Service—Old English 
Cut Glass—fine Table Linen and Effects, by direction of the Executors 
of the late NEWTON R. SMART, Esq., removed from the Residence, 
Lianover Lodge, New Barnet, fur convenience of Sale. 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER will SELL at 

their Rooms, as above, on TUESDAY, July 20, and Three Follow- 

ing Days, at 1 o'clock precisely each Day, the valuable CONTENTS of 

the RESIDENCE, removed from Llanover Lodge, New Barnet, details 
of which will appear in future Advertisements. 


May be viewed the Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues had. 








NOREASE YOUR INCOME considerably in a 


Bee , easy way. The Publishers of the ANTI-PHILISTINE 
MA’ AZINE, ‘wish to engage CANVASSERS to secure Subscribers for 
this Leagens tye printed Literary, Artistic, and Home Magazine. Good 


nts make money for themselves by securing Subscribers for this 
interesting Magazine, for it sells on sight, and can be worked in the 
evening lage mad detriment to your regular occupation. — Send 2}d. 





stamp for Sample Copy and full particulars to Messrs. Cow tery, 3, 

Arundel-street, London, 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 245. JULY, 1897. 


ENGLAND'S OPPORTUNITY—GERMANY or CANADA? By Henry 
— (Vice-President of the Macclesfield Chamber of Com- 


The JAMESON EXPEDITION: a Narrative of Facts. 
John Willoughby, Bart. 


RECENT SCIENCE. (1. Brain Structure. 2. The Approach of the 
“Black Death.” 3. Snake-bite.) By Prince Kropotk tin, 


The GROWTH of CASTE in the UNITED STATES. 
Edgar Chamberlin. 


SOME REMINISCENCES of ENGLISH JOURNALISM. By Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 


ON CONVERSATION. By James Payn. 

THOMAS DAY. By Colonel Lockwood, M.P. 

GENIUS and STATURE. By Havelock Ellis. 

“ae and the ANGLICAN ARCHBISHOPS. By the Rey. Father 


By Major Sir 


By Joseph 


bee om and the ENGLISH TREATMENT of RESEARCH. By 
y Pri 

LIFE in PoRTRY: Poetical Decadence. By Professor Courthope, C.B. 
The TEACHING of MUSIC in SCHOOLS. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The WRECKING of the WEST INDIES. By Mayson M. Beeton. 


HOW POOR LADIES LIVE: a Rejoinder and a “Jubilee” S ition. 
By Miss Frances H. Low i sinccannaysa 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AGAIN! By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 





“The representative of advanced science.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CIENCE PROGRES 8: 
A “ee Review of Current Scientific Investigation. 
ted by J. BRETLAND FARMER,M A 
With the eocuuinion of a powerful Editorial Committee. 
Contents of the JULY Number. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the SEA. By George Murray, F.R.S., 
Keeper of the Botanical Department of the British Museum. 
The i lt of the TOAD and SALAMANDER. By R. T. Hewlett, 
The RED PIGMENT of FLOWERING PLANTS. By F. W. Keeble, B.A. 
RECENT VALUES of the MAGNETIC ELEMENTS at the PRINCIPAL 
MAGNETIC OBSERVATORIES of the WORLD By Charles 
Chree, M.A., Superintendent of the Kew Observatory. 
The POSITION of SPONGES in the ANIMAL KINGDOM. by BE. A. 
Minchin, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
The DISEASES of the SUGAR CANE. II. By C. A. Barber, late 
Superintendent of Agriculture in the Leeward Islands. 
RECAPITULATION. By J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 
APPENDIX. REVIEWS of BOOKS, &c. 
Price 3s. ; or 3s. 3d. rt free. Subscription price, 10s. 6d. per annum, 
ost free. Vols. I., I1., III., [V.,and V., in handsome cloth binding, gilt 
ettered, each containing over 500 pp. price 15s. each. 
London: ao ere Press, Limited, 28 and 29, Southampton- 
street, Strand, V 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REV IEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


JULY. 
PASCAL. By Leslie Stephen. 


ENGLAND'S ere POSITION. By Lieut.-General Sir H. 
Havelock-Allan, Bart., M.P. 


The MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. (II.) By Augustin Filon. 
ENGLAND and the EUROPEAN CONCERT. By James W. Gambier, 
Capt. R.N. 





A WOMAN POET. By Mrs. Warre Cornish. 

The BURMO-CHINESE FRONTIER and the KAKHYEN TRIBES. 
By E. H. Parker. 

PACIFIC BLOCKADE. By Prof. T. E. Holland. 

The PRINCES of ORLEANS. By Constance Sutcliffe. 

The GREEK WAR AS I SAW IT. By Bennet Burleigh. 

A LECTURE at OXFORD. By Paul Bourget. 





HAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Price SIXPENCE. 
The JULY NUMBER contaias the Continuation of me VIOLET 
HUNT'S New Novel, UNKIST, UNKIN 
And SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES “4 
ADA CAMBRIDGE, H. WILLYS, H. WAREHAM, E. and H. HERON, 
G. E. MITTON, P. ST. L. FITZREIMUND, and the Hon. Mrs. 
A. HENNIKER. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Price 2d. ; by post, 3d. 
Yearly Subscription (including Supplements), 2s. 8d. 
WHE LITERARY GuUiI1ID:E: 
A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Devoted mainly to Books and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Ethics from a Rationalist standpoint. 
The JULY Number contains— ~ 
FAITH and INTELLECTUAL ADVANCEMENT. 
SEX in RELIGION. 
The BLOSSOMING of HELLENISM. 
A FREETHOUGHT VADE-MECUM. 
The BLIGHT of RESPECTABILITY. 
MR. MORLEY on MACHIAVELLI. 
An INTRODUCTION to PHILOSOPHY. 
CHATS ABOUT BOOKS. VII. With Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 
RANDOM JOTTINGS, RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES, &c. 
Also ‘Two Four-Page Supplements :—(1) A Lecture by Mr. F. J. Gould 
on Professor Goldwin Smith’s ‘Guesses at the Riddle of Existence’; 
(2) ‘A Plan of Moral Instruction,’ designed to supersede the present 
a of religious instruction now practised in public elementary 
London : Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AYHAM ABBEY. 
Views; Large Ground-Plan and Descriptive Article. 
The BUILDER of July 3 contains above, being No. 22 of the Series— 
“The ABBEYS of GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Price 44d. post free. 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 








NOW READY. 
EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Crown 8vo. over 1000 pages, scarlet cloth gilt, 
price 5s, 


BURDETT'S 


HOSPITALS and CHARITIES, 
1897. 
Being the Year-Book of Philanthropy. 


Containing a Review of the Position and 
Requirements of the Voluntary Charities, and 
an Exhaustive Record of Hospital Work for 
the year. It will also be found to he the 
most useful and reliable Guide to British, 
Colonial, and American Hospitals, Dispen- 
saries, Nursing and Convalescent Institutions 
and Asylums. 

EDITED BY 


Sir HENRY C. BURDETT, K.C.B. 


“The ideal of what a work of reference ought to 
be.” — Times, 

“The most complete compilation we have met 
with, since it not only contains such statistics as 
show at a glance the financial position of, and the 
work embraced by, each institution, but is withal 
admirably supplemented by a series of interesting 
articles directly pertaining to the main subject 
whereof the volume treats, The book should prove 
well-nigh indispensable to those of benevolent 
intent.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





In 4 vols. with a Portfolio of Plans, cloth 
extra bevelled, royal 8vo. top gilt, 
price 8. 8s. 


HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Their Origin, History, Construction, Ad- 
ministration, Management, and Legislation ; 
with Plans of the chief Medical Institutions, 
accurately drawn to a uniform scale, in addi- 
tion to those of all the Hospitals of London 
in the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. 


By Sir HENRY C. BURDETT, K.C.B. 


‘¢The most exhaustive work on the subject ex- 
tant. It is full of research, historical and medical, 
referring to hospitals and asylums, and must remain 
for a considerable time the leading book of reference 
to the classes of institution it deals with. Forming 
in itself a very valuable work of reference to the 
architect and all managers of hospitals.” 

Building News. 





Third Edition, profusely illustrated, with nearly 
50 Plans, Diagrams, &c., including a Por- 
trait of Albert Napper, Esq., the founder of 
Cottage Hospitals, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
price 10s. 6d. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS, 
General, Fever, and Convalescent. 


Their Progress, Management, and Work in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States 
of America, With an Alphabetical List of 
every Cottage Hospital at present opened. 


By Sir HENRY C. BURDETT, K.C.B. 


‘¢Contains all the information which could be 
required by any one who undertakes to found or to 
manage a Cottage Hospital.” 

British Medical Journal. 





London: The SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Lim1rTep, 
28 and 29, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 


SIONS: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARISH. 


This work deals not only with the pathology of the subject, but with 
the occurrence of the phenomena among normal persons, ang od 
together the international statistics of the matter. It discusses fully 
the oO and the various theories that have been 
put forward; and, further, it eatin and adversely criticizes the 
evidence which has been brought forward in favour of telepathy. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 
TIONS. By Prof. TH. RIBOT. 

Contains a very full exposition and defence of the physiological 
theory of the emotions, which re 8 all emotions, from the most 
elementary to the most. exalted ec relnen, from—to quote one of 
the author’s examples—the pain of a corn to the grief of unattained 
ideals of Michae] Angelo’s sonnets, as of identical nature, in the sense 
that they are the effect and not the cause of bodily changes, and that 
it is, therefore, incorrect to speak of the “expression of the emotions,” 
the emotion itself being the consciousness of what we call its expres- 
sion. In the course of his wide ranging exposition the author deals 
with the social and moral feelings, the sexual instinct, religion, art, the 
psychology of laughter, the morbid emotions, the classification of cha- 
racters and temperaments, &c. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. with Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MAN and WOMAN: a Study of 


Human Secondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK 
ELLIS. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED, 
NOW READY. 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. 


The new edition of this work—which is the most authoritative on the 
subject—has beeen revised throughout, and a considerable quantity of 
new and important matter added. 





READY, UNIFORM WITH PREVIOUS YEARS’ ISSUES. 
Crown 8vo. paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1896. 
With an Introduction ‘On the Need for an Endowed 
Theatre. By WILLIAM ARCHER. And a Synopsis 
of Playbills of the Year by HENRY G. HIBBERT. 


Copies may still be had, uniform with the above, of 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893. 
With an Epistle Dedicatory to Mr. Robert W. Lowe 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1894. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, and a Synopsis of the 
Playbills of the Year by HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1895. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. With a Prefatory Letter by 
ARTHUR W. PINERO, and a Synopsis of Playbills of 
the Year by HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 





“THE MOST ATTRACTIVE BIRTHDAY BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED.” 


Crown 4to. in new specially designed cover, cloth, price 6s. 


“Wedding Present” Edition, in silver cloth, 7s. 6d. in box. 
Also in limp morocco, in box. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 


With 12 Full-Page Portraits of Celebrated Musicians. 
DEDICATED TO PADEREWSKI. 


The MUSIC of the POETS: a 


Musicians’ Birthday Book. Compiled by ELEONORE 
D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


This is an wrwigi new edition of this popular work. The size has 
been altered, t having been made a little longer and narrower 
(9 by 63 inches), ¥ us allowing apap for a larger number of autographs 
‘The setting-up of the — has also been improved, and a large number 
of names of p and singers has been added 
to those which appeared oy the Teed edition. ,_ A special feature of 
es book consists in the repr of autographs and 

grape which ha music ol ages Svieuaane hess oe many new auto- 

s which have ded to the present edition being those of 

Mt 'Paderewski (to yr i the book is dedicated), Mascagni, Eugen 

rasate, Hamish M‘Cunn, and C. Hubert Parry. Merely as a 

es amey of poetry about music, this book makes a charming anthology, 

the selections of verse extending from a period anterior to Chaucer to 
the present day. 

Among the additional writers represented in the New Edition are 
ALFRED AUSTIN, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, JOHN 
DAVIDSON, NORMAN GALE, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, NORA 
HOPPER, JEAN INGELOW, GEORGE MEREDITH, ALICE MEY- 
NELL, COVENTRY PATMORE, MARY ROBINSON, FRANCIS 
‘THOMPSON, DR. TODHUNTER, KATHARINE TYNAN, WILLIAM 
WATSON, and W. B. YEATS. 








London: 


MACMILLAN 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ne 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, 
Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. With Portrait of 
Savonarola engraved by C. H. Jeens, and Illustrations 
from Drawings by Professor Delamotte. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s.6d. EDITION DE LUXE, with Twenty 
Additional Plates reproduced from Line Engravings after 
Pictures by Florentine Artists, medium 8vo. 21s, net. 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, Con- 
querors, Painters, and Men of Letters. With Illustra- 
aang 7s R. Holmes, F.S.A. Second Edition. Crown 

vo. 10s. 


The MAKERS of MODERN ROME. In 
Four Books. I. Honourable Women nota Few. II. The 
Popes who made the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo; and the 
Tribune of the People. IV. The Popes who made the 
City. With Illustrations by Henry P. Riviere, A.R.W.S., 
and Joseph Pennell. Medium 8vo. 2ls. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: her Saints, Kings, 
and Scholars. With Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 


Queen Anne. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


JERUSALEM, The HOLY CITY, its HISTORY 


and HOPE. With Engravings from Drawings by 
Hamilton Aidé, and Photographs by F. M. Good, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo.10s.6d. Edition de Luxe, 50s. net. 


The LITERARY HISTORY of ENGLAND 
in the End of the Eighteenth and Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. In 3 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


FRANCIS of ASSISI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHERIDAN (R. B.). Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
sewed, ls. [English Men of Letters, 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS 
HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


A BELEAGUERED CITY. Being a Narrative 
of Certain Recent Events in the City of Semur, in the 
Department of the Haute Bourgogne. A Story of the 
Seen and the Unseen. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
FAMILY. 


The CURATE in CHARGE. 


The HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR- 
APPARENT. 


HESTER: a Story of Contemporary Life. 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY, 
The SECOND SON. 

SIR TOM. 

A SON of the SOIL. 

The WIZARD'S SON : a Novel. 

YOUNG MUSGRAVE 

The MARRIAGE of ELINOR. 
NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN, 
The RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN : 


a Novel. 


JOYCE. 


and 
With 


and his 


& CO’S LIST. 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


| WITH the TURKISH ARMY in 
THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Corre- 
Western of the Times, Author of ‘A ide through 
“ge — With Illustrations and Maps. 8vyo, 
. net. 


With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A RIDE through WESTERN ASIA. 
By CLIVR BIGHAM. Part I. ASIA MINOR. | Part II 
PERSIA, North to South. Part III. TURKISH ARABIA. 

Part IV. PERSIA, West to East. Part V. CENTRAL 


ASIA. 
TIM ES.—‘‘ An exceedingly bright and readable account 
of a journey through countries of great and varied interest,” 


FIVE NOVELS WORTH READING. 
Price Six Shillings Each. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 

GLOBE.—‘‘A piece of refined workmanship, fresh from 
the hands of an artist.......A Rose of Yesterday’ is one 
which will retain its full measure of fragrance and charm,” 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MORRICE BUCKLER.’ 


The PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. 


ASON. 
ACADEM Y.—“*The Philanderers’ should add to Mr. 
Mason’s reputation—a reputation which, I am convinced, 
will continue to grow.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 


MY RUN HOME. By Rolf Boldre- 


ATHENEUM. —‘' Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a rac: 
volume. It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Mel- 
ville, the breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, 
with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever......His 
last volume is one of his best.” 


The FALL of a STAR: a Novel. By 
Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
OBSERVER, —“‘ Contains some exciting and amusing 
incidents, and the tragic climax is decidedly novel.” 


The SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
SPEAKER.—“ A book to be unreservedly recommended.” 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of TEACHING. 
By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the 
Yorkshire College. Reprinted, with Additions, from 
the Journal of Education. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


The CASE of REBELLIOUS SUSAN. 


A Comedy in Three Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR 
JONES, Author of ‘ The — ‘The Masqueraders,’ 
‘Judah,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


JULY NUMBER. Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents 


1, =~ = by the HOWFF. " By W. L. Watson. Con- 
| 


to 


le The LESSER ELIZABETHAN LYRISTS. By Stephen 
wynn. 
. SLAVERY in WEST CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major 


3 
Mockler-Ferryman. 

4. The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS in AMSTERDAM. By 
C. J. Cornish. 

5. The HAUNTED SCHOONER. By Hugh Clifford. 

6. The SONG of the MOOR. By John Buchan 

7. The PROBLEM = the KANGAROO. By Professor 
Edward KE. Mor 

8. A CHAPTER of * ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. Fraser. 
Chaps. 9-11. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 

Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
PLAY in LONDON: The GARDEN. By Elizabeth R. 
Pennell. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 

The CHURCHES of POITIERS and CAEN. By Mrs. S. 
Van Rensselaer. With Pictures by Joseph Pennell. 
AFTER BIG GAME in AFRICA ont INDIA. By H. W. 





KIRSTEEN: the Story of a Scotch Family | 
Seventy Years Ago. | 


LADY WILLIAM. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with some 
a Chapters in the Experiences of ‘ The Little 


, 


grim.’ Crown 8vo. ds, 


Seton-Karr. I. My First Elephant. II. My First 
Rhinoceros. III. Hunting with an Indian Prince. 





Illustrated, price 1s. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
For JULY 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles— 
GIRLHOOD DAYS of ENGLAND'S QUEEN. By J. 


Cassidy. 

HOW GRANDMOTHER MET the MARQUIS de LA- 
FAYETTE. By Ella S. Partridge. 

met the DRUMS. By ‘Con. Marrast Perkins, 








WALTER SCOTT, LimiTeEp, Paternoster-square, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Liurtep, London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’ S LIST of 


TRANSLATIONS of FRENCH, 


GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, NORWEGIAN, DUTCH, 
and BULGARIAN WORKS in various BRANCHES of LITERATURE. 


THE WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net each volume. 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 

SMOKE | 


VIRGIN SOIL. 2 vols. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net each volume. 
1, SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 4. THE FISHER MAIDEN. 7. CAPTAIN MANSANA AND 
2, ARNE. 5. THE BRIDAL MARCH. | MOTHERS HANDS. 


8. ABSALOM’S HAIR AND A 
3, A HAPPY BOY. 6. MAGNHILD AND DUST. | PAINFUL MEMORY. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A. F.R.L.S. (HANS BREITMANN). In8 vols. 


The Library Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth, at 5s. per vol. Each Volume of this Edition is sold ——. The Cabinet 

Edition, in special binding, boxed, price 2/. 10s. the set. The Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 Numbered Copies, price 

15s. per vol. net, will only be supplied to subscribers for the Complete Work. 

I, FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S 
MAIDENS AND WOMEN. 

Il, III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828. 

Iv. pg TA. SALON. i on Art, Music, Popular Life, and Politics. 

ViL., VIII. TRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris, 1832, and Lutetia. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
THE WORKS OF WALISZEWSKI. 
PETER THE GREAT. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS.|THE STORY OF A THRONE. 


Catherine II. of Russia. With a Portrait. 1 vol. crown Catherine II. of Russia. With a Portrait. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. (Great Lives and Events. {Great Lives and Events. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. A Memoir | CARDINAL MANNING. From the 
and the Letters of ERNEST and HENRIETTE RENAN. French of FRANOIS DE PRESSENSE by E. INGALL. 
Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. Demy 8vo. with Crown 8vo. 5s. 

2 Portraits in Photigver ure, and 4 Illustrations, 14s. 


CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobio- 
graphical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and Notes 
on Music Translated by the Hon. W. HELY HUT- 
CHINSON. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Compiled from Dr. 
KEN’S German Work. By RACHEL OHALLICH. 
With an Introduction by the Most Rev. LORD PLUN- 
KET, late Archbishop of Dublin, and a Preface by the 
Rev. Canon FLEMING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. 


RUDIN. 
A HOUSE ‘euaeneemes 2 vols. 
E EVE DREAM TALES and PROSE POEMS. 


ON TH 


een 

















8vo. 6s. 








ROMANTIC INDIA. By André 
CHEVRILLON. Translated from the French by 
WILLIAM MARCHANT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 

By FELX DUBOIS. Translated from the French by 
DIANA WHITE. With 153 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings made on the spot, and 11 Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 


iy © a French Point of View. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





CRITICISM, SCIENCE, AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE WORKS OF MAX NORDAU. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A 
PARADOXES. Demy 8vo.17s.net. | fritid) Senay ey OT LELAM ARCHER, “haute 
DEGENERATION. Ninth English | 


demy 8vo. (Jn preparation. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. lis. net. 


| LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 
CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR. 


Translated from the French of YVES LE QUERDEC. 
CIVILIZATION. Second Baition, Demy 8vo. 17. By M. GORDON-HOLMES. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
net. 


THE AGNOSTICISM OF THE 
THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. 


FUTURE. By M.GUYAU. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


(/n preparation. 
A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. Crown 





LUMEN. By Camille Flammarion. 
Crown 8vo. [/n preparation. 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF 
TO-DAY: Preformation or Epigenesis? Authorized 
Translation from the German of Prof. Dr. OSCAR 
HERTWIG, of the University of Berlin. By P. CHAL- 
MERS MITCHELL, M.A. Oxon. With a Preface by the 
Translator. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA. 


| HANNELE: a Dream-Poem. By 
GERHART HAUPTMANN. Translated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. 





GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: a 
Psychological Study. By Dr. WILLIAM HIRSCH. 
With an Introduction by Prof. E. MENDEL. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Kdition. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo. 17s. net. | 











POETRY AND 


THE WORKS OF IBSEN. 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. A Play 


- a Acts. Small 4to. 5s. Theatre Edition, paper, 


LITTLE EYOLF. A Play in Three 
Acts. Small 4to. cloth, with Portrait, 5s, Avenue 
Edition, paper, 1s. 6d. 


LONELY FOLK and THE WEAVERS. 
By GERHART HAUPTMANN. [Jn preparation. 


Three Acts. Small 4to. with Portrait, 5s. Popular 
ao paper, ls. Alsoa Limited Large-Paper Edition, 
8, ne 


HEDDA GABLER. A Drama in Four 
Acts. Small 4to. cloth, with Portrait, 5s. Vaudeville 
} gpa paper, ls, Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, 
s. ne 


BRAND. A Dramatic Poem in Five 


Acts. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS MALEINE. A 
Drama in Five Acts (Translated by GERARD HARRY), 
and THE INTRUDER: a Drama in One Act. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. With an Introduction 
by HALL CAINE, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 
4to. cloth, 5s, 








HEINEMANN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Each Volume has an Introduction specially written by the Editor. 
Price, in papers covers, 2s. 6d. each ; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NIOBE. From the Norwegian of Jonas Lie. 
WOMAN'S FOLLY. From the Italian of 


GEMMA FERRUGG 


SIREN VOICES (NIELS LYHNE). 


the Danish of J. G. JACOBS: 


IN GOD’S WAY. From the Norwegian of 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSO 


PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German 


of KARL EMIL FRANZOS, Author of ‘ For the Right,’ &€. 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. 


From the Kussian of COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


FANTASY. From the Italian of Matilde 
FROTH. From the Spanish of Don Armando 


PALACIO-VALDES. 


FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of 
LOUIS COUPERUS. 
PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of 


JUAN VALERA. 


THE COMMODORE’ 'S DAUGHTERS. From 


the Norwegian of JONAS I 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of BJURNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


LOU. From the German of Baron Alexander 
VON ROBERTS. 


DONA LUZ. From the Spanish of Juan 


VALERA. 


THE JEW. From the Polish of Joseph 


IGNATIUS KRASZEWSK 


UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian 
of IVAN VAZOFF. 

FAREWELL LOVE! From the Italian of 
MATILDE SERAO. 

THE GRANDEE. From the Spanish of Don 
ARMANDO PALACIO-VALDEs. 

A COMMON STORY. From the Russian of 


GONTCHAROFF. 


THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
LS REa ate ae With an Introduction by ANDREW dt 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: an Episode of 


the French Revolution. Translated from the Provengal of FELIX 
GRAS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STORIES FOR NINON. By Emile Zola. 


Crown 8vo. with a Portrait by Will Rothenstein, cloth, 6s. 


HER OWN FOLK (EN FAMILLE). 


enaae MALOT, Author of ‘No Relations.’ Translated by Lady 
MARY LOYD. 1 Vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR. By Francois 


COPPEE. Translated by WINIFRED leg ns With an Intro- 
duction by T. P. O'CONNOR. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL. By Emile 


ZOLA. With 21 Illustrations, and 5 exquisitely printed Coloured 
Plates, from Original Drawings by E. Courboin. In 1 vol. 4to. 5s. 


LITTLE JOHANNES. By F. Van Eeden. 


Translated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL. With an Introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. In1 vol. 16mo. cloth, silver top, 3s. ne’. 


A R T. 
MEISSONIER. His Life, and his Art. By 


VALLERY C. 0. GREARD, de l’Académie Francaise. With 35 
Full-Page Plates, 20 in Photogravure and 18 in Colour, and 200 ‘Text 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 1/. 16s. net. 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA | CORREGIO. His 

Life, his Friends, and his Ti RICCI, Director of 

the Royal Gallery, Parma “with Ber Photogravare Plates, 21 Full- 

Page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the ‘ext Imperial 8v0 

21. 2s. net. This eo is also in course of publication in Monthly 
each, net. 


From 





*,* Also pecial Edition, printed on eeneeee Laps ee to 100 
Copies, wit Duplicate Plates on India Paper. 121. 12s. n 


REMBRANDT. His Life, his Work, and his 
Time. By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. With 76 Full-Page Plates, and 250 Illus- 
trations in the Text. In1 vol. a top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
21, 2s. net; or in 16 Parts, 2s. 6d. each, net. 

*," A few Copies of the EDITION DE LUXE of the First Edition, 
printed on Japanese vellum with India Proof Duplicates of the Photo- 
gravures, are still on sale, 121. 12s. net. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK | SCULPTURE. 
A Series of Essays on the History of 
WANGLER. Authorized Translation. with w pull. hemed oat 200 
Text Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 3/. 3s. net. 
*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Japanese vellum, limited to 


' 50 numbered Copies, in 2 vols. 10/, 10s. net. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, 


W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The TWENTIETH EDITION 
of The LIFE of LORD ROBERTS, 
V.C. (‘Forty-one Years in India’), 
as in the Press, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits, &c., 36s. 


A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Uniformly bound, each in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
—o—_ 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES IS 


DEAR FAUSTINA. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. | Lover or Friend? 
Mary St. John. | Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. | Not Like other Girls. 
Only the Governess. | Queenie’s Whim. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 





Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
For Lilias. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
My Lady Nobody. | (God’s Fool. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 
The Greater Glory. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea. 
The Haven under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Tales of the North Riding. 


Cleveden. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
A Beginner. | Mrs. Bligh. 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Nancy. | Joan. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. Belinda. 
** Doctor Cupid.” Alas! 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


From Moor Isles. | Aldyth. 
Borderland. The “First Violin.” 
Kith and Kin. Probation. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. | Seaforth. 


By L. DOUGALL. 
The Madonna of a Day. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in Town or 
Country. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


ee eae 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


A BOOK OF APPRECIATIONS. 


The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. LYNN LINTON. Mrs. 
GASKELL, by EpNA LYALL. Mrs, CRAIK, by 
Mrs, Parr. And other Essays by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs, MacquoipD, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, and Mrs, MARSHALL. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mrs. Oliphant’s article on the Bronté sisters is a piece 
of serious criticism worthy of the writer's reputation.” 
Times. 


“‘This very readable book contains some criticism that 
deserves attention for its insight and lucidity.” 
Morning Post. 
“This volume stands high above the general level of books 
about books...... Miss Edna Lyall’s paper on Mrs. Gaskell is 
one of the most Fp | in the book.. .-Miss Sergeant’s 
estimate of ‘ East Lynne’ is excellent reading.” 
Daily News, 
‘The book proves to admiration that we have among us 
a few women authors who are not only novelists of established 
reputation, but also writers qualified to make a mark in the 
ranks of criticism.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ A handsome and opportune volume.”—-Daily Mail. 


“* A bandsome and very readable volume...... Mrs. Oliphant 
has never written more wisely, Mrs. Lynn Linton never 
more vigorously......Miss Yonge contributes interesting little 
memoirs and appreciations...... The book will have permanent 
value as an ‘expert’ review of a notable phase of Victorian 
literature.” — Globe. 


‘* Of the many books, notable or otherwise, for which this 
splendid date in our national history is responsible, very few, 
if any, are more valuable, fascinating, and instructive than 
*Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign.’ The essays 
are characterized by very trenchant and judicious criticism, 
scenes Nothing could be more thoughtful and open-minded 
than Mrs. Oliphant’s contribution on the Brontés......Not 
less striking is Mrs. Lynn Linton’s essay on George Eliot. eee 
Charming is Miss Edna Lyall’s paper on Mrs. Gaskell, and 
the trefoil of portraits by Miss Sergeant is well done.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Certainly one of the most a propos contributions to the 

literature of the Diamond Jubilee.”— World, 


‘“* A book that should find favour.”—Academy. 


‘*A book of extremely readable and instructive essays, 
every one of which is worth reading, thought, and praise.” 
Graphic. 
** All the appreciations are interesting and readable.” 
Black and White. 
“A very interesting publication...... Mrs. Gaskell’s novels 
are admired with much discrimination...... Miss Adeline 
Sergeant calls Mrs. Henry Wood ‘the Scheherazade of our 
quiet evenings and holiday afternoons,’ and extols very 
finely the large charity of her outlook upon life.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
* Deserves special and honourable mention. + Strikes us 
as an admirable idea admirably wrought out. 
‘Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
“Mrs. Olipbant’s estimate of Charlotte Bronté is a fine 
and sound piece of literary judgment. Altogether it is a 
very readable and interesting book, and will be welcomed 
by all who desire light on the ‘modern woman movement as 
it has revealed itself in letters.”—Scotsman, 


‘*Mrs. Lynn Linton’s criticism of George Eliot is both 
brilliant and judicious......Altogether the book is a very 
interesting and appropriate contribution to the literature of 
the year, and in the matter of print and binding the pub- 
lishers have done their utmost to make it worthy of the 
occasion.’—Glasgow Daily Herald. 


“*It was a happy thought to present as a contribution to 
the Diamond Jubilee such a splendid record of the work of 
the lady novelists of the early Victorian period......Mrs. 
Oliphant’s acute but kindly criticism of the Sisters Bronté 
is one of the best estimates of these remarkable writers that 
has ever appeared.......Mrs. Lynn Linton writes with candour 
and intelligence upon George Eliot......Edna Lyall’s sketch 
of Mrs. Gaskell is equally discreet and well informed...... 
Mrs. Parr’s sketch of Dinah Mulock is worthy to take rank 
with some of the best articles in the volume......A very 
remarkable book.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, LimitEp, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


SECOND EDITION. 





TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by 
ARTHUR VINCENT. Illustrated. _Cloth, 1 
GRAPHIC. >‘ This always i naa even fas- 


cinating book. 
LOUIS BECKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Becke, 
Author of ‘His Native Wife,’ ‘By Nee and Palm,’ &c. With Pon. 
trait of the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

COLONIES AND INDIA. — ‘“‘M t tertainin, 
written, and full of humour and path os en re vey 


FROM the FOUR WINDS. By John 
SINJOHN. Cloth, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Stories each one of which is a masterpiece 
of pathetic or humorous narrative. ...These admirable tales. 


NEW EDITION. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. By Mrs. 
the With Frontispiece by the Hon. John Collier, 
oth, 6s. 
ORLD.—‘‘Is certainly the strongest book that Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
mh. given tothe public. It is probably, too, the most popular.” 


THE PARLIAMENT OF GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 


The INNER LIFE of the HOUSE of 


COMMONS. From the eeeenne of WILLIAM —— Intro- 
duction by JUSTIN McCAR' 'HY,M.P. 2 vols. cloth, 1 
H.W. Lucy in the DAILY NEW. —‘* We have here pee precious 
a of historic scenes and memorable persons. Having spent 
is days and nights with Addison and other classics in the old bookshop, 
the Doorkeeper brought to his new task an excellent literary style, with 
a pleasant dash of the old fashion....His records have the inestimable 
advantage of being edited by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who, with long ex- 
perience and close sympathy with the House of Commons ‘and its histo 
was the very man for the task of dealing with a mass of memoran a 
extending over ten years. I do not know what he may have left out; 
he has certainly known what to preserve.” 





THE *“ BRITISH EMPIRE” SET OF “THE 
STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


Fully illustrated, and with Maps and Index, bound in cloth, 
price 5s. each. 


SOUTH AFRICA (Cape Colony, Natal, 
Oral Free State, South African Republic, Rhodesia, and all other 
Territories South of the Zambesi). By G. McCALL THEAL, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought up to Date. 

AFRICAN REVIEW.—“ The author threads his way, with the con- 
fidence and ease born of intimate knowledge, through the labyrinth of 
annexation and surrender, triumph, and defeat.” 


The AUSTRALIAN COMMON. 


WEALTH (New South Wales, ‘Tasmania, Western Australia, South 
aoa — Queensland, New Zealand). By GREVILLE 
TREGARTHEN. 
ATHE} RUM. —‘‘The story of the convict ‘aia of the parent colony 
is well told, and the whole volume is readable. 


CANADA. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G. 


LL.D. D.C 
Doveras sone in the LITERARY WORLD.—“ A very sound and a 
very readable and picturesque book. 


BRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Frazer: 
LL.B. L.C.8. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Frazer has succeeded in a remarkable degree....He 
tells with accuracy, with fairness of spirit, and in good English.” 


The WEST INDIES and the SPANISH 
MAIN. By JAMES RODWAY, F.L.S. Second Edition. 
MORNING POST.—“ A work which condenses with much lucidity all 
that the general reader need know of one of the most interesting regions 
of the New World.” 


SCOTLAND. By John Mackintosh, 


LL.D. Third Edition. 
GRAPHIC.—“ A good and useful sketch, and Dr. Mackintosh has per- 
formed his task in a thorough and workmanlike manner.” 


IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Fifth Edition. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This clear and temperate narrative.” 
in all Ab Volumes have appeared in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations.” An Illustrated Descriptive List of the Series will be 
sent post free to any address on application. 


COSMOPOLIS: 
AN INTERNATIONAL AND TRILINGUAL MONTHLY REVIEW 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Contents for JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 


An OUTPOST of Se II. Joseph Conrad. 
ROYALTIES. I. Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 





w Lang. 
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Is. le Faguet. 
Le THEATRE a PARIS. Jules Lemaitre (de l’Académie). 
REVUE du MOIS. Francis de Pressensé. 
Der LIEBESTRANK. Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Das WACHSTUM der BEVOLKERUNG und se INNERE ENTWICK- 
LUNG in DEUTSCHEN REICHE. E. Francke. 
seg das WOLGEFALLEN an der SCHONHET ‘T der LANDSCHAFT. 


E. Richter. 
Fin TAGEBUCH. Lady Blennerhassett. 
Die goon le! pga TTERATUR im ABGEGANGENEN JAHRE. 


DEUISCHE BUCHER, Anton Bettelheim. 
POLITISCHES in DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG. 
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BELGIUM. 

As usual, the books devoted to national 
history are the most numerous in Belgian 
literature, and I must mention as of first 
rank two great collections: the scholarly 
‘Bibliotheca mi pn of MM. Ferd. Vander 
Haeghen, Arnold, and Vanden Berghe, who 
in the last issues have entered on a search- 
ing study of the numerous and remarkable 
works of Erasmus; and in a more modest, 
but not less useful sphere, the ‘ Diction- 
naire Encyclopédique de Géographie His- 
torique de la Belgique’ of MM. Jourdain, 
Van Stalle, and de Heusch, which has just 
been finished, and will be of signal service 
to foreigners as well as Belgians. 

Among monographs of interest I would 
mention ‘Les Gildes Marchandes dans les 
Pays-Bas au Moyen Age,’ by a young and 
most promising historian, M. Henri Vander 
Linden; ‘L’Histoire de Il’Enseignement 
Primaire en Hainaut,’ by M. E. Matthieu ; an 
admirable monograph by M. Max Rooses, 
the well-informed Keeper of the celebrated 
Plantin Museum at Antwerp, on ‘Chris- 
tophe Plantin, Imprimeur,’ a work which, 
published first in 1882, with magnificent 
illustrations, at 100 francs, was only known 
to collectors who are rich in illustrated 
works, but has now in its new form 
created a sensation in the world of history 
and bibliography ; the remarkable study on 
‘Joseph II. et la Liberté de l’Escaut,’ by 





M. F. Magnette, a youthful scholar of pro- 
mise ; the work of the Jesuit Father L. Del- 
place on ‘La Belgique sous la Domination 
Frangaise’ up to the time of Waterloo; and 
the curious and piquant revelations of M. le 
Comte Oswald de Kerchove de Denterghem 
on ‘Les Préliminaires de la Révolution 
Belge de 1830.2 M. Alphonse Wauters, 
the archivist of Brussels, has published the 
ninth volume of his great ‘Table Chronolo- 
gique des Chartes et Diplomes imprimés con- 
cernant |’ Histoire de la Belgique,’ which he 
has carried down to the time of Jacob van 
Artevelde; and M. Ch. Piot, who has re- 
signed his place as general archivist of 
the kingdom, has given us the twelfth 








volume of the ‘ Correspondance du Cardinal 
de Granvelle.’ A Benedictine monk of the 
abbey of Maredsous, who aims at re- 
viving the reputation for learning which 
was the tradition of this celebrated order, 
Dom Ursmer Berliére, has published the 
first volume of his great ‘ Monasticon Bel- 
gicum.’ The most curious document which 
has appeared in the last twelve months is 
the ‘Livre de l’ Abbé, Guillaume de Ryckel,’ 
published by M. H. Pirenne, which repre- 
sents the economic situation in the thir- 
teenth century by means of the accounts of 
the abbey of St. Trond. The most inter- 
esting inventory is that of the archives of 
Ghent, published by M. Victor Vander 
Haeghen. 

In the department of religious history 
may be mentioned ‘Les Nouvelles Etudes 
sur la Restauration Juive’ after the Baby- 
lonian exile, by A. van Hoonacker; ‘St. 
Irénée et le Canon du Nouveau Testament,’ 
by A. Camerlynck; a new volume of M. 
Franz Cumont’s masterly work on ‘Les 
Mystéres de Mithra’; and the ‘Essai 
d’Anthropologie Chinoise,’ by Mgr. de 
Harlez. M. J. P. Waltzing has published 
the second volume of his fine ‘ Etude His- 
torique sur les Corporations Professionnelles 
chez les Romains’ up to the fall of the 
Eastern Empire; M. G. Kurth, whose 
‘Clovis’ I especially noticed last year, has 

rinted a pendant to it in his ‘Ste. Clot- 

ilde’; M. Ernest Gossart, in his ‘ Charles- 
Quint et Philippe II.,’ has written a careful 
study of the origin of the political pre- 
ponderance of Spain in Europe in the six- 
teenth century, and has also devoted a 
piquant essay to ‘Elizabeth of England 
and her Suitors’; lastly, M. H. Lonchay 
has written an authoritative sketch of ‘La 
Rivalité de la France et de l’Espagne aux 
Pays-Bas’ (1635-1700). MM. A. Sluys and 
J. Verkoyen have studied ‘La Vie et les 
(Euvres de Comenius,’ the great Czech peda- 
gogue ; M. A. Proost has raised once again 
the great question of the ‘Réforme des 
Humanités.’ 

Among books of travel I may notice ‘En 
Congolie,’ by M. Edmond Picard, one of our 
most brilliant and sensational prose writers, 
who went out bitterly opposed to the colony 
founded by the King of the Belgians, only 
to return a convert and even an enthusiast; 
‘En Egypte, Palestine, et Gréce,’ by the 
Dominican Father Portmans; and a delicious 
collection of ‘ Lettres de Voyage’ by the 
late Emile de Laveleye, which have all 
the flavour of his ‘Lettres d’Italie. A 
little work calculated to make a stir is the 
terrifying dissertation of the well-known 
General Brialmont, the great military en- 
gineer, on ‘ L’Accroissement de la Popula- 
tion et ses Effetsdans Avenir.’ One of the 
leading Socialists in the Belgian Chamber, 
Prof. Hector Denis, has sketched the 
‘Histoire des Systémes Economiques et 
Socialistes.’ M. E. Nys has published an 
important series of ‘ Etudes de Droit Inter- 
national.’ M. QO. Pyfferoen has made two 
remarkable ‘Rapports sur |’ Enseignement 
Professionnel en Angleterre et en Allemagne.’ 
Thesame investigations, which should interest 
readers of the Atheneum, are the subject 
of the book of M. Eugéne Néve on ‘ L’En- 
seignement Professionnel des Industries 
Artistiques en Europe,’ especially in Eng- 





land, Germany, Austro-Hungary, France, 





Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, and 
that of M. Omer Buysse on ‘Les Ecoles 
Professionnelles et les Ecoles d’Art Indus- 
triel en Allemagne et en Autriche’; the 
author has especially studied the teaching 
of drawing in the primary and middle 
schools of Hamburg, Hanover, Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, Diisseldorf, Berlin, and 
Leipzig. M.A. Allard has written on ‘La 
Crise Agricole’ and the remedies for it. 
Here, as elsewhere, thanks to the voice of 
Pope Leo XIII., we are deep in the ‘Summa’ 
of the universal and angelic doctor: M. 
Crahay has written a book ‘Sur la Poli- 
tique de St. Thomas d’Aquin,’ and M. 
Maurice de Wulf another and more original 
oneon ‘L’Esthétique deSt. Thomas d’Aquin.’ 

Literary history and criticism have been 
dealt with in ‘ Dante et ses Précurseurs,’ by 
M. Tito Zanardelli, and ‘L’Elément His- 
torique dans le Coronement Loois,’ by M. 
Léonard Willems, which is an interesting 
book. Coming to our own times, we have 
a paradoxical ‘ Discours sur le Renouveau 
au Théitre,’ by M. Edmond Picard, and a 
literary satire against him published by the 
Jesuit Father A. J. Delattre, and entitled 
‘ Le Cerveau Picaresque.’ 

In spite of their deep-rooted disagree- 
ments and their violent invectives, the young 
Belgian authors who write French continue 
to fill their literary reviews with prose and 
verse, and to publish volumes which excite 
but little enthusiasm on the part of our good 
public, notwithstanding all the noise made 
about these books and reviews. One of the 
most original and extravagant poets, M. 
Emile Verhaeren, has published a new series 
of ‘ Poémes,’ whose sub-titles are eloquent : 
‘Les Soirs,’ ‘Les Débacles,’ ‘Les Flam- 
beaux Noirs’ (?). In a second volume, 
entitled ‘Les Heures Claires,’ he seems to 
wish to return to simplicity, clearness, 
and sincerity. M. Maurice Maeterlinck 
has presented us with ‘Douze Chan- 
sons.’ Catholic poetry is represented by 
the work of the late Jean Casier, ‘ Chants 
Intimes’ and ‘Encensoir,’ and by the 
‘Poémes’ of M. Edouard Ned. M. Ad. 
Hardy shows promise in his ‘Croquis 
Ardennais.’ I have yet to mention ‘ Limbes 
de Lumiéres,’ by M. Gustave Kahn ; ‘ Fris- 
son de Sphinx,’ by M. Jean Delville; 
‘Poémes d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui,’ by M. 
Léon Hennebicq ; ‘Chansons et Ballades,’ 
by M. Victor Arnould; and the collec- 
tion of a member of the Old Guard who 
reappears, ‘ Aurore et Couchant,’ by Madame 
Amélie Struman-Picard. 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck is still at the 
head of our prose writers. This year he 
has printed a drama in his well-known 
manner, ‘Aglavaine etSélysette.’ M. Georges 
Rodenbach, who has now for some years 
lived in Paris, remains, nevertheless, 
faithful to his old subjects. ‘Bruges la 
Morte’ and ‘Le Carillonneur’ deal prin- 
cipally with the Venice of the North, the 
fair capital of ancient Flanders, which 
slumbers, but is certainly not so dead as 
M. Rodenbach imagines. I may also men- 
tion ‘Le Thyrse,’ by M. Arnold Goffin; 
‘La Légende d’ Yperdamme,’ by M. Hug. 
Demolder; and ‘ Vieilles Amours,’ by 
M. Paul Arden. In the rarely culti- 
vated department of theatrical writing may 
be mentioned the attempts of M. G. van 





Zype, with his drama ‘Tes Pére et Mére’ ; 
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of M. R. Ledent, with his ‘Les Entraves’ ; 
and of M. R. Warsage, with his comedy in 
verse ‘ Marguerite.’ 

While the Flemish movement agitates 
all Belgium violently in view of a law which 
is to place the Flemish language on a 
eomplete footing of equality with French, 
which has been recognized as the official 
language of the kingdom since 1830, 
Flemish literature does not share in the 
polemics and the agitation of French 
literature in Belgium. It is in a state 
of dull placidity. 

As was the case last year, no volume of 
poetry of real importance has seen the light 
during the last twelve months; and if 
prose is less mediocre and better repre- 
sented, it also has put forward no work of 
first-class merit. M. Cyrille Buysse, whom 
I have praised in the past for some books 
of power and originality, is unequal to 
himself in his novel ‘Op’t Blauwhuis’ 
(‘The Blue House’). M. R. Stijns has 
esi ‘Driften’ (‘Passions’), a col- 
ection in extravagant colours. A beginner, 
M. Hendrik de Marez, is responsible for 
the freshest and most original work, en- 
titled ‘De Gouden Vlinder’ (‘The Golden 
Butterfly’), which shows considerable 
promise. 

There are the usual number of theatrical 
pieces which appear every year, and are 
generally very weak. I must notice, how- 
ever, ‘De Herbergprinses’ (‘The Queen of 
the Inn’), by M. Nestor de Tiére, because 
M. Jan Blockx has written admirable music 
to this libretto, and the piece has enjoyed 
a brilliant success at the Flemish opera at 
Antwerp. 

The activity of Flemish writers, which 
was once displayed chiefly and almost 
exclusively in the novel, poetry, and the 
drama, now shows itself in an increasing 
variety of fields. Above all, national history 
and local archeology are cultivated with 
enthusiasm. M. Frans de Potter has con- 
tinued the publication of his great history 
of Ghent, ‘ Gent van den Vroegsten Tijd tot 
Heden’; M. Edward Gailliard has published, 
with an abundant commentary, the cele- 
brated ‘Keure van Hazebroek’ in French 
Flanders; M. Ad. Reydams has studied the 
names and the history of the houses of the 
town of Malines in his curious book entitled 
‘De Namen en de Korte Geschiedenis der 
Huizen van Mechelen’; M. L. van Laeken 
has devoted a large work of no great fairness 
to the excesses of the Sansculottes in 
Flemish Belgium, and to the rising of the 
peasantry in 1798. The late M. J. J. Mulder 
wrote an important study on the stubborn 
resistance made by the city of Antwerp in 
the sixteenth century to the edicts against 
the heresy of Protestantism in the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip II.; this dissertation 
has at last been published at the same time 
as a study by M. Julius Frederichs on the 
Inquisition in the old Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg up to the end of the sixteenth 
century. The writer of the present paper 
has published the second volume of his 
‘Corpus Doc. Inquisitionis Neerlandice,’ 
which includes the documents dealing with 
heresy and the Inquisition in the Nether- 
lands before the Reformation. M. de 


Quéker has studied the action of official 
and private beneficence, and M. J. van 
Hoorde has given us a fine essay on our 





two excellent Flemish landscape painters 
Xaveer and Cesar de Cock. 

While Prof. Vercoullie, of the University 
of Ghent, is preparing the new edition of 
his excellent etymological dictionary of the 
tongue of the Netherlands, his pupil M. Hipp. 
Meert has presented us with his volume 
‘ Distels’ (‘Thistles’), which is devoted to 
the mistakes of style committed by most 
Flemish authors when they endeavour to 
write their maternal language, which is 
also that of their brothers of Holland. 
In Flemish Belgium old forms are better 
preserved than in Holland. So it is 
that a Roman Catholic priest, Jan Bols, 
has added to the number of collections of 
old Flemish songs his volume ‘ Honderd 
oude Vlaamsche Liederen’ (‘ A Hundred Old 
Flemish Songs’), in which he prints the 
words with the music of each. Of late years 
much attention has been paid, and with 
considerable success, in Flemish Belgium 
and in Holland to popularizing the songs 
of the Middle Ages and of the sixteenth 
century. Pavut FREDERICQ. 





BOHEMIA. 

Bonemian literature during the period 
1896-7 has not shown so much vigour 
as in the preceding twelve months, 
although the number of publications is 
still very large. Many collections of 
verse have appeared, but few of them rise 
above mediocrity. Especially in young, 
almost unknown authors, the tendency often 
appears to begin with small collections of 
poems published at their own expense, 
and consequently too many such volumes 
appear, which (at least, with very few ex- 
ceptions) show no great talent nor much 
promise for the future. Cech brought out 
this year a collection of ‘Prayers to the 
Unknown,’ in which he may be said to have 
reached the summit of his development. He 
originally began with narrative poems, 
historical and patriotic, such as ‘The 
Adamites,’ a story of medieval enthusiasts 
in Bohemia; then continued with realistic 
accounts of modern Bohemian life, such as 
‘ Petrklite’ (‘ Cowslips’) and ‘Hanuman’ ; 
and next brought out a volume of pas- 
sionate ‘Songs of a Slave,’ which are full 
of energetic protest against oppression as 
well as of sympathy with the oppressed. 
Vrchlick¥ has issued his ‘ Collected Works.’ 
As in many of his former volumes, he here 
dwells on the beauties of the antique world 
and periods of past literary and artistic life, 
and explains the creed of his own life and 
the results of his reflections on philosophic, 
artistic, and patriotic problems. All these 
fruits of the matured life of the poet are 
imbued with a mournful spirit—the spirit 
of a man whose mind longs for rest. 

One of the most beautiful and powerful 
collections of patriotic verse is Neruda’s 
posthumous ‘ Friday Songs,’ which sprang 
from passionate love of his country and 
people, and show anew what a mind was 
lost to the Bohemian nation by his death. 
Machar’s poems of 1893-96 are among the 
best he ever wrote. Especially the historical 
pieces in this collection (Napoleon, Nero) 
surprise me by their particularly deep and 
philosophical conception. Heyduk’s lyrics 
‘Ptati motivy’ and ‘Nové ciganské melodie’ 
read pleasantly; Sladek’s melancholy poems 
‘In the Winter’s Sun’ and Sova’s ‘ Calmed 











Mournings’ are touching from their hap 

representation of the heart’s inmost feelings, 
The young Roman Catholic poets have issued 
several volumes, of which Dvorak’s ‘ Medita- 
tions’ is noteworthy on account of its fine 
language and earnest religious spirit ; while 
among the young authors who form the 
group of the Modern Review Neuman is dis- 
tinguished by the fervour of his apostrophes, 

In fiction Bohemian literature still lacks 
the modern novel of character—a want not 
compensated by some attempts at shorter 
tales of this class. Stories of all kinds and 
shades are coming out as numerously as 
poems, but the majority of them do not 
rise above the average, and many of the 
productions of even older storytellers follow 
the beaten path, without attempting to 
be artistic. The best of them are still 
those that delineate minutely the life of the 
Bohemian country people, as the subject 
itself secures attention. Such are Rais’s 
‘ Pantata BezouSek,’ Viesnicky’s ‘ Na hrubé 
hroudé,’ and Stagek’s ‘ Blouznivci nai%ich 
hor,’ all pictures of life in the north-east 
of Bohemia; and Klosterman’s ‘Skléfi’ 
and ‘V srdci hvozdu Sumavskych,’ which 
describe the simple lives of those who dwell 
in the Bohemian Forest. 

The Slavonic population of Moravia have 
found successful exponents of their life and 
customs in the brothers MrStik, especially 
in their work ‘Bavlnkovy Zeny.’ YV. 
Mrstik has tried another line in his ‘Tale 
of May.’ Herites as usual lays his scenes 
in small country towns. He has written 
‘ Navitévy,’ ‘Maloméstska Slechta,’ and a 
thorough study of the beliefs of our 
countrymen, ‘God among the People.’ 
Kosmak, a favourite storyteller, has given 
us new ‘ Kaleidoscope Pictures’ of rustic 
life, while middle-class society has fur- 
nished the matter for M. Havel’s tales 
‘Posledni svého rodu’ and ‘Rodiny dvou 
sester,) and Hermann’s ‘Two Prague 
Idyls.’ Zeyer has published a third col- 
lection of ‘Retouched Pictures.’ They 
are in keeping with his favourite subjects. 
He dives into past ages and civiliza- 
tions, and enlivens them with all his usual 
gorgeousness of style. In this collection he 
dwells on the rich past of Spain and the 
mystical ideas of Oriental lore. 

Dramatic authors have been busy writing 
plays, which have appeared on the stage 
of the National Theatre of Prague, but 
here again we meet with the same defi- 
ciencies as in other branches of our 
literature; the many attempts of be 
ginners, while promising well for the 
future, at present lack maturity. Zeyer 
brought a piece of Spanish life upon the 
stage in his ‘Donna Sancha,’ and a pretty 
pastoral of Biblical times, ‘Z dob ruzového 
jitra’; Vrchlicky another Spanish tragedy, 
‘Marie Calderonov4,’ and a drama of Chris- 
tian martyrdom in Rome, ‘Eponina.’ A 
remarkable attempt at a comedy of senti- 
ment was made by Svoboda in his simple 
picture of domestic life, ‘ Dédetku, 
dédetku !’ 

Travels are represented by Paul Durdik’s 
descriptions of Sumatra, ‘With the Can 
nibals,’ and ‘Familiar Remembrances 
of Travels and Non- Travels,’ by J. 
Guth, who also has produced an it: 





teresting description of the Olympic games 
in past ages and in the late revival 
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Stolba has written upon Holland, ‘Na 
udé mofi urvané,’ and St. Vrdz has 
Frnished to various papers and magazines 
most interesting pictures of the islands of 
Eastern Asia and of China. Artistic works, 
some of them costly and finely ‘‘ got up,” 
are numerous. Besides many which have 
been coming out for several years, I have to 
mention a beautiful edition showing the de- 
velopment of miniature painting in Bohemia 
under the Jagellonic kings; ‘Pictures by 
Ale,’ published by young painters of the 
Manes Society ; and sundry beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions of the finest views 
and landscapes in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Hungarian Slovenia, which are being pub- 
lished by Vilimek after the pattern of the 
best English and American publications of 
the same kind. 
The Bohemian Academy has undertaken 

a valuable workin printing a minute descrip- 
tion of all artistic objects and memorials of 
art in the kingdom. It is divided accord- 
ing to districts, and has reached the third 
volume. 

Literary criticism, though lately common 
in papers and magazines, is still represented 
by but few original works, and this deficiency 
is only supplied by translations. Vrchlicky 
has published a collection of short criticisms 
under the title of ‘Studies and Portraits.’ 
Jar. Vitek has finished the first part of 
his ‘ History of Bohemian Literature,’ and 
several smaller biographies have appeared, 
as Vi&tek’s ‘Safatik,’ Jakubec’s ‘ Ant. 
Marek,’ and others. Besides these the 
Bohemian Academy is preparing a memorial 
of the great historian Palacky for the cen- 
tenary of his birth in June, 1898. 

The ethnological movement has not yet 
produced the results which were expected 
from last year’s Ethnographic Exhibi- 
tion. A work on the subject is being 
issued by the Bohemian Ethnographic 
Society, and we possess a very good maga- 
zine of folk-lore. Mention may be made 
also of Hostinskj’s treatise on Bohemian 
popular songs and ballads, Niederle’s book 
on Slavonian history (on the origin of the 
old Slavonians), and an ethnological descrip- 
tion of Bohemia which is being prepared 
by the Academy. V. Tri. 


DENMARK. 

I pear first with the department of 
belles-lettres, though I must confess that 
imaginative literature has not in the last 
twelve months produced much of value in 
this country: no grand works—not even 
works of unusual promise—have appeared. 

Our esthetic literature appears to have 
reached a point where form has been 
developed to the highest perfection, but it 
would also now and then seem as if we were 
at a loss for the material to fill in the form. 
Every region has been explored, every stone 
turned, every experiment tried, and a feel- 
ing of weariness has overcome us. Of skilled 
authors there are enough if only they knew 
what to do with their skill. 

The Nestor among Danish authors, H. F. 
Ewald, has added a new book to the long 
list of his historical novels, ‘ Liden Kirsten, 
en Fortelling fra Kong Hanses Dage.’ 
Historical fiction since the days of Sir 
Walter Scott has had cultivators every- 
where. In Denmark Scott found an imitator 





and go on writing, so that, instead of being 


grapple with it against the grain, if only 
they can produce their usual book. It would 


malady of our time, which is common enough 
among writers of the nineteenth century. 


Rangklasserne 
Classes’), sketches certain sections of Copen- 
hagen life and their Copenhagen slang, for 
which he has a very sharp ear. 
his book is decidedly humorous, but it will 
scarcely be understood outside the town of 
which he writes. 
begun the publication of a description of 
the Danish-German war in 1864, which 
is founded on contemporary evidence. 
his work he has collected a mass of material 
in the shape of letters and journals of the 
period, from soldiers who took an active 
part as well as from those at home. His 
aims are to give a picture of the time, its 
ideas, hopes, and delusions, drawn by the 
actors themselves. 
of the period had already been made and 
published by our renowned historian F. C. 
Allen, but it only comprised letters from 
common soldiers, so that the range is here 


tory, basing it on the old popular songs. 
But since then historical research has put 
those days in quite a newlight. Ewald has 
learnt much from modern study—in fact, 
he is very particular regarding the truth of 
history; but he has not deprived the olden 
times of their romantic glory. Our nervous 
age may find the author too broad, too 
detailed, and his psychology too simple; 
nevertheless his books are just those which 
speak to thousands and contribute to the 
culture of youth. 

Of the younger authors Karl Gjellerup 
has published ‘Mollen’ (‘The Mill’), 
a big novel of country life, involving 
elaborate analysis of character—analysis 
which now and then seems a little too 
clever. Nevertheless the book is the 
outcome of descriptive talent and refined 
intellect. Herman Bang in his ‘ Ludvigs- 
bakke’ again shows himself possessed of 
some of Charles Dickens’s keen perception 
of the small things in character and human 
life—a quality which is singularly rare 
among Danish novelists; but he knows as 
little as many other writers of the present 
day of the art of composition, on which so 
much depends. Half of the art of writing 
is to know what to tell and what to leave 
untold, and to gather all the strings of the 
narrative firmly in one’s hand. 

Other authors may be praised for ex- 
quisiteness of style. Certainly it seems as 
if we have now reached a point in literary 
development where style is a general gift 
acquired without much difficulty or train- 
ing. Formerly it was a personal distinction 
only attained by a combination of unusual 
natural aptitude with a long and arduous 
attention to workmanship. Now it very 
often seems to be merely a beautiful veil used 
to hide the insignificance of the matter. 
These remarks will hold good, perhaps, not 
only in Danish literature, but in every 
country where literature has become a 
vocation that is followed by a greater or 
smaller number of men. These people get 
into the habit of publishing a book a year, 


possessed by their theme, they very often 


be invidious to mention examples of this 


Karl Larsen, in his book ‘ Uden for 
> (‘ Outside the Upper 


Some of 


The same author has 


For 


A collection of letters 





Stories of social life have been written by 
S. Schandorph, the humorous painter of 
Danish peasantry, and by G. Wied, a pupil 
of his, in a somewhat coarser manner. His 
humorous tales will scarcely raise a smile. 
Woldemar (a pseudonym) continues his 
humorous chronicles from the times of the 
witches, ¢.¢., the seventeenth century. These 
tales—the last of them is entitled ‘ Kuridse 
Historier fra Heksenes Tid’—treat of all 
the strange superstitions and curiosities of 
a bygone century, and are written in an 
antiquated style which is an imitation 
(though somewhat of a caricature) of the 
writing of that date. Among the younger 
writers Johannes Jérgensen—often men- 
tioned in my earlier articles—undoubtedly 
holds one of the first places. In his books 
there is a depth and serenity which is 
rare. But he is a dreamer who does not 
take much interest in life as it really is, 
and the consequence is that he depicts 
one person only in his books, who is 
always the same, the only one whom he 
knows — himself. Of late years he has 
gone deeply into religious speculation, till 
he at length has taken the step of enter- 
ing the Roman Church. His last book 
‘Den yderste Dag’ exhibits him, though 
he writes in prose, as the same bril- 
liant poet whom we found in his earlier 
work, a master of the sublime. Mrs. 
Matilda Malling, who some years ago 
made so great a success with her 
book on the First Consul, has now com- 
pleted a volume on the great philosopher 
Rousseau called ‘Eremitage - Idyllen’ 
(‘The Idyl of the Hermitage’). Her literary 
career is one continued course of hero-wor- 
ship. If she idolized the hero of Marengo, 
she makes the French philosopher no less a 
saint of love; but fiction and ideal repre- 
sentation are best kept apart from history. 
The author is undoubtedly skilled, but her 
standard of life and art is not a high one, 
and her enthusiasm is often expended on 
unworthy objects. 
Holger Drachmann, our brilliant poet, 


celebrated in October last the completion 


of twenty-five years of literary work, and 


received recognition from many quarters. 
From the king and the Court, however, he 
received no sign of sympathy or regard, 
owing to the unsatisfactory character of his 
domestic life. The inspired and rich quality 
of his work is a feature of our literature in 
these times of spiritual decline and man- 
nerism. Generally so fertile, he has not 
this year produced any new volume, but 
has only revised and altered one of his 
plays of earlier years, ‘Strandby Folk,’ 
which in its new, but not wholly improved 
shape won at the Royal Theatre a friendly, 
but not enthusiastic reception. 


Among lyricists I must mention Otto O. 


Fénns. His poems called ‘Hinsides Bjer- 
gene’ (‘ Beyond the Mountains’) consist of 
a series of Italian pictures in good clear 
verses, the novelty of which may perhaps 
be disputed. Helge Rode, a gifted young 
poet, has written a volume of poems in 
which the feeling is most serene yet in- 
tense, and, thanks to his powers of ex- 
pression, presented with unusual force to 
the reader. Aage-Matthison Hansen has 
published a very small collection of sonnets 
and other poems called ‘ Stjernerne’ (‘ The 








in Ingemann, who wrote our medieval his- 


a wider one. 





Stars’). He, too, is characterized by a very 
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and intense feeling, and an artist’s 
joy and sorrow over ‘‘smail things.” 

A new addition to our men of letters is 
Ernesto Dalgas, who made his début with 
‘Kroniker’ (‘Chronicles’). This is a col- 
lection of tales, old and new, some of them 
gathered ‘from the most different quarters, 
others, due to the author’s imagination. A 
refined taste pervades the volume, which is 
a little too strongly coloured, but faults of 
excess may be forgiven in a young poet. 

A book which might especially be recom- 
mended to English readers, who are always 
fond of travels, is Hans Kaarsberg’s 
‘Nordens sidste Nomade’ (‘The Last Nomad 
of the North’), a work which describes the 
life, manners, and traditions of the Lap- 
landers, who with their great flocks of 
reindeer inhabit the wide snowclad fields 
of the high north in Sweden and Norway. 
Dr, Kaarsberg is a traveller par excellence, a 
man who is always on the look-out for a new 
experience, and not only a first-class sports- 
man, but also an author who has enough 
of the poet and humourist in him to make 
his experiences exceptionally interesting. 

Our best writer on art, Karl Madsen, has 
published a monograph on J. Th. Lundbj, 
our brilliant painter of landscape and ani- 
mals, who perished at an early age in the 
war of 1848-50. The book, which contains 
reproductions of the painter’s pictures, gives 
a good idea of what Danish landscape paint- 
ing was at its best about the middle of this 
century. Another student of art, Francis 
Beckett, has written a study on old Florentine 
art from Giotto to Fiesole (Fra Angelico). 

VY. Dahlerup, an able investigator of our 
literature and language, has written a 
history of the Danish language, ‘ Det 
Danske Sprogs Historie.’ 

The history of the Danish kingdom is 
just now being written by no fewer than 
seven of our historians, who have united for 
this purpose and divided the task between 
them. It is their intention in this encyclo- 
peedic work, which it will take years to pub- 
lish, to give in popular form a trustworthy 
yet concise representation of our history 
as the light of the research of later years 
has revealed it. The thorough examination 
of our manuscripts and archives is a move- 
ment of very recent date which has almost 
on every point modified former judgments 
and suppositions. The popularization of 
this modern scientific history is a matter of 
national importance, and it will, perhaps, 
be interesting to record that the book, though 
it will be rather a sumptuous one, and will 
cost between 6/. and 7/., has attracted about 
7,000 subscribers. It is adorned with many 
and accurate illustrations. The names of 
the authors are J. Steenstrup, E. Holm, 
Kr. Erslev, A. Heise, W. Mollerup, J. A. 
Fredericia, and A. D. Jorgensen, all 
specialists in history. 

I must also not forget to add that F. 
Ronning has written ‘ Rationalismens Tids- 
alder’ (‘The Age of Rationalism’), a history 
of literature and spiritual life in Denmark 
in the last half of the last century. A. 
Aumont and E. Collin are going on with 
the edition of ‘ Det Danske Nationalteaters 
Historie’ (‘ History of the Danish National 
Theatre’), and H. Vodskov is publishing a 
work on ‘Sjeledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse’ 
‘Culture of Nature and Culture of the 

oul’), a philosophy of early religions and 





mythologies, a work of which I may, per- 
haps, give a brief résumé in a later article. 
ALFRED IpsEn. 


FRANCE. 

Our various literary workshops continue 
to produce most abundantly. The revival 
of several of our industries is due certainly 
to the establishment ten years since of a 
régime of protection. Our literary industry, 
on the contrary, is very well satisfied with 
the system of free trade, and it is even 
probable that the second half of the nine- 
teenth century will seem to future history 
chiefly characterized, from this special point 
of view, by the activity of the literary ex- 
changes between France on the one side, 
and on the other certain foreign countries, 
notably Russia, the Scandinavian peoples, 
England, and even Germany. No one can 
doubt that Tolstoy owes much to Balzac and 
George Sand; but Tolstoy, in his turn, has 
exercised a considerable influence on several 
of our countrymen of to-day. Ibsen, he too, 
derives from George Sand, and above all 
Alexandre Dumas the younger. Our young 
dramatists, in their philosophic and mystical 
leanings, owe much to the great Scandinavian 
playwright ; I am even one of those who, 
with a warm admiration for the author of 
‘Nora,’ think Ibsenism is a little over- 
worked. Dickens was one of Alphonse 
Daudet’s masters. I am ready to believe 
that the French novel has for several years 
past left its mark on the English novel, 
which now attacks subjects before which it 
once recoiled. In a general way the bold- 
ness of the moral or, if one prefers so to style 
them, immoral descriptions of our novelists 
appears to me to have exerted a real in- 
fluence over nearly all Europe. It is possible 
to deplore this influence of M. Zola and M. 
Bourget ; it is possible also, as tastes differ, 
to think it matter for congratulation; its 
existence cannot be disputed. In France 
the study, admiration, and imitation of 
foreign writers are more inclined to recall 
our literature to discretion. Gross realism 
is not dead, but is in a bad way. I may 
remark especially on a certain tendency to 
mysticism among the younger men. 

Of all kinds of literature, the novel 
together with the drama offers the best 
opportunity of following exactly the 
marks of the various influences which 
the soul of a people undergoes in such 
variety. Nothing can be more significant 
in this respect than the isolation of M. 
Zola. He stood forth as the chief of a 
school, and in very deed he attempted to 
form around him a school, which was styled 
the school of Médan, from the village where 
the author of ‘ L’Assommoir’ has his 
country residence. Now all M. Zola’s old 
disciples have deserted him to enter on other 
paths, and he is visibly outliving his repu- 
tation. I should say as much, too, of M. 
Paul Bourget, whose influence has never 
been so large as that of M. Zola, although 
it has been perhaps still less healthy. At 
the time of his great vogue, two-thirds of 
the new novels were devoted to dramas of 
adulterous worldlings, chiefly acted in small 
suites of rooms. It would be too much to 
say that adultery has ceased to take a chief 
place in the French novel; but its place is 
growing less year by year. People are 





decidedly tired of this sort of story. 





In my last three or four summaries I haye 
been able to distinguish from the mass of 
novels which each year produces a certain 
number of works worth more than a casual 
railway reading. This year I can call atten. 
tion to a real masterpiece, Pierre Loti’s 


‘Ramountcho.’ ‘Ramountcho’ is the very 
simple story of a smuggler of the Basque 
country who is in love with a little peasant 
girl. Her mother immures her in a convent, 
he wishes to carry her off, but all at once— 
struck by respect, stopped by the puissances 
blanches—he leaves her to her mission of 
piety without daring even to whisper to her 
a word of his plans. The landscape scenes 
in the Pyrenees are full of beauty ; nowhere 
has Pierre Loti gone closer into the soul of 
nature. The final scenes, written with a 
wise simplicity, leave on the reader a deep 
impression of dramatic sadness. My readers 
will do me the justice to believe that I do 
not overdo my laudatory criticism. I say 
to them to-day, ‘“‘ Here is a masterpiece.” 
The chance of repeating these four words 
is too uncommon not to make one anxious 
to have good reason to do so. 

‘The Secret Garden’ of M. Marcel Prévost 
has been the occasion of much controversy. 
It is a very curious work of feminine 
analysis. It would be hard to have a better 
knowledge than M. Prévost has of the wind- 
ing paths of a woman’s uneasy, agitated soul. 
The casuists of the sixteenth century would 
have much relished this book, where a 
number of middle-class Parisian and, above 
all, provincial women can be recognized as 
in a mirror. M. de Vogiié has addressed 
himself to the novel in ‘Jean d’Agréve,’ 
It is the book of a poet. Some of the 
descriptions of the south of France, of 
the Golden Isles, are simply delightful. 
The author’s style has never been more 
supple or more brilliant. ‘The Image’ of 
M. Emile Pouvillon is a love idyl of extreme 
delicacy. The sensations of the mystic 
Theresa and her dreaming friend are 
noted in the book, in which, it has been 
justly said, sensation and moral life are 
blended. ‘With all One’s Soul,’ by M. 
René Bazin, is also a work of fine and 
searching analysis, full of charm, and re- 
dolent of a perfume which is exquisite, and 
possesses no disquieting element. ‘On the 
Ruins,’ by M. Maurice Paléologue, is a 
melancholy study of the frailest of loves— 
that which attempts rebirth from its own 
ashes. M. Anatole France’s ‘L’Orme du 
Mail’ is only a novel in appearance. It is 
a succession of sketches of administrative, 
ecclesiastical, and political life in the pro- 
vinces. These sketches are lively, witty, 
and their style recalls at once Renan and 
Voltaire; but I really must ask readers not 
to believe that all our prefects and all our 
bishops resemble the figures in M. France’s 
book. In ‘The Torch - Bearers,’ by M. 
Bernard Lazare, there are some beautiful 
philosophical passages. ‘The Carnival of 
Nice,’ by the brothers Margueritte, is gay, 
frankly gay, and this is becoming a rare 
quality. 

Poetry is still on its last legs. M. 
Coppée has deserted it for journalism, 
M. Sully-Prudhomme for philosophy and 
science. M. de Hérédia has never written, 
as the world knows, more than one volume 
of sonnets; Leconte de L’Isle and Ban- 
ville are dead, and have left no heirs to 
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their places. I note, however, with a lively 

Jeasure, the first appearance of M. Fernand 

regh. The ‘House of Youth’ shows the 
beginnings of a man of real talent. The pre- 
dominant influence over the young school 
is that of Verlaine—an influence full of 
danger in spite of many exquisite pas- 
sages. When M. Gregh has entirely thrown 
it off, he will justify the hopes with which 
the Academy of France greeted him when 
it crowned, for his first book, the poet of 
twenty-five years whose name must be 
remembered. I must make a note of M. 
Rivoire’s name. He has recently published 
in various reviews verses distinguished by 
unusual thought and highly melodious 
form. 

Few literary epochs have witnessed an 
imagination so feeble, so weakly, so stunted 
as that of to-day. Long ago I noticed 
the languid state of poetry; the novel is 
chiefly concerned with description and 
analysis; serious drama no longer deve- 
lopes anything but social theses and bits 
of law. To make up for this, literary criti- 
cism is in a very flourishing state; seldom 
has it been cleverer or better informed. It 
cannot be denied that the daily papers, 
with two or three exceptions, publish nowa- 
days many more booksellers’ advertise- 
ments, more or less cleverly disguised, than 
genuine and candid criticisms. But the maga- 
zines have preserved a fine independence, 
and the book is always a resource to him 
who refuses to make his pen an instrument 
for puffing. M. Jusserand is still in charge 
of the fine collection of ‘‘ Great Writers of 
France,”’ of which I have often spoken to the 
readers of the Atheneum. He has conceived 
the ingenious idea of asking our best writers 
to contribute monographs on the great 
authors of the past. The last two volumes 
out are the work of the Duke de Broglie, 
who has drawn once again a brilliant por- 
trait of the poet Malherbe, and M. André 
Hallays, who has madethemany-sided genius 
of Beaumarchais live again. M. Petit de 
Julleville has undertaken, with the assistance 
of our most learned professors, a ‘ History 
of the French Tongue and Literature,’ 
which will be a really monumental work. 
In the ‘ History of the Literary Relations 
between France and Germany,’ M. Virgile 
Rossel has written a book based on 
documents and full of original views. I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to remind my 
readers that twenty years ago, in one of my 
first studies, I sketched an outline of this 
subject and expressed my wishes for the 
book which has appeared. M. T. de 
Wyzewa continues to introduce foreign 
writers to the French public. Few men have 
read and remembered more than M. de 
Wyzewa; no one, not even the best scholars, 
can read a page of his work without 
learning something. For ‘Romanticism 
and the Printer Renduel,’? M. Adolphe 
Jullien has found excellent material in the 
rich collection of treatises and letters of the 
romantic writers left by their most celebrated 
printer to tell the history of this period 
of brilliant literary vigour. His present 
volume comprises numerous autographs, 
drawings, and engravings, which present 
still more vividly the character of this time 
of memorable quarrels, when the intelli- 
gent bookseller succeeded in the ten years 
from 1830 to 1840 in grouping round him 
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all the living powers in literature and art, 
and proved to young authors not only pub- 
lisher, but ally and friend. Innovators 
with bold and generous ideas, an enter- 
prising publisher, strange or sublime works 
—all these M. Jullien has judged as a well- 
informed critic who is not fond of being 
taken in, and his somewhat carping humour 
pays no deference to the talent or authority 
of any master. A special mention must be 
accorded to M. Pierre de Ségur for his book 
‘The Kingdom of the Rue Saint-Honoré.’ 
Whatever is the merit or the literary value 
of numerous works devoted to Madame 
Geoffrin, none of them is, properly speaking, 
a complete biography of her life or affords a 
comprehensive study of that long ‘‘royauté”’ 
—to use the word of the men of her time— 
which is certainly one of the curiosities of 
the literary history of that time. The 
word is not exaggerated ; it was, indeed, a 
‘““royauté” which was carried on in that 
famous hotel in the Rue Saint - Honoré, 
which saw for fifty years a succession 
of all the brilliancies of Europe—poets, 
writers, philosophers, crowned or not. 
The Academician Burigny was the incor- 
ruptible minister of this queen; the opposi- 
tion was represented by the Marquise de 
la Ferté-Imbault, Madame Geoffrin’s only 
daughter. She died without issue in 1791, 
and left to the family of Estampes all 
the records she preserved of her mother’s 
and her own. On these archives, now the 
property of the Marquis d’Estampes, M. 
Pierre de Ségur has for the most part 
drawn for this book, which is a collection 
of the most piquant anecdotes of all sorts 
that can be read anywhere. M. Henry 
Harrisse, whose remarkable works on 
America are well known, has for the nonce 
left Christopher Columbus for the Abbé Pré- 
vost. Thanks to unedited documents, he 
has had the good fortune to be able to do 
away with a number of legends which have 
long been attached to the name of the author 
of ‘Manon Lescaut.’ A young Italian lady, 
French by marriage, who brightened with 
her beauty and grace the old age of Leconte 
de L’Isle, has published, under the pseu- 
donym of Jean Dornis, a moving and brilliant 
study on the last of our great poets. M. 
Gustave Larroumet in his ‘ Essays’ and in 
his ‘ Little Portraits and Art Notes’ shows 
a fine critical taste which every day finds 
more acute and delicate. M. Monnier de 
la Sizeranne has devoted to the glory of 
Ruskin a most eloquent essay. Under the 
title ‘Pasteur: the History of a Spirit,’ 
M. Duclaux, the distinguished successor 
of this great benefactor to humanity, 
has not aimed solely at a biography; 
he has attempted a history of this great 
spirit, the genesis of his discoveries, 
the outcome of his struggles. An en- 
couraging feature in so arduous an under- 
taking was the fact that the scientific life 
of Pasteur presents an admirable unity, 
being, so to speak, the logical development 
of one and the same thought. ‘From the 
beginning of his work he had before him a 
problem of life; he found the road to meet 
it, and ever afterwards he walked in the 
same path and consulted the same com- 
pass.” It is this link in the successive 
discoveries of Pasteur which makes them 
as interesting as a novel of adventure, 
because we perceive the constant interven- 
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tion of an obstinate will which triumphs 
over all difficulties and all obstacles. M. 
Duclaux’s book adds a fine chapter to the 
history of the spirit of man. .CanI say as 
much of the book of Dr. Toudouze on 
M. Zola? This book made a great deal of 
noise, but really I cannot resign-myself to 
a belief that ‘ pj piss ne sepa Germinal’ 
are fine novels because “the prominent 
vse of the palm of his hand above the 

ase of the thumb and little finger are 
moderately fleshy.” These so-called scien- 
tific explanations are amusing, but nothing 
more. 

Last summer a great quarrel arose on the 
subject of the celebrated amours of George 
Sand and Alfred de Musset. Floods of ink 
were spilt to prove on the one side that the 
author of ‘ Lelia’ was entirely in fault, on 
the other that there was good reason for 
the desertion of the author of ‘ Rolla’ in 
favour of Dr. Pagello. This dispute has 
procured for us, firstly the publication of 
letters of George Sand, which are some 
of them admirably eloquent ; secondly, two 
highly interesting books, one by M. Spoel- 
berch de Lovenjoul, the ‘ Real Story of Her 
and Him,’ the other by M. Paul Mariéton, 
‘ A Love Story.’ The controversy, it seems, is 
lasting long enough to provide still a theme 
of animated discussion at literary dinners. 
I am not at all clear whether it would not 
have been better to let these dead people 
sleep undisturbed in their graves. 

Publications dealing with the theatre are 
numerous. Nothing can be more lively or 
witty than the ‘Theatrical Impressions’ of 
M. Jules Lemaitre. The ‘Essays on the 
Theatre’ of M. René Doumic are solid and 
a little gloomy. What a pity it is that 
M. Francisque Sarcey, now for forty years 
the acknowledged king of criticism, has not 
brought together the papers he has seasoned 
so well with his verve and good sense ! 

There are few philosophical works to men- 
tion outside the admirable book of M. Fouillée 
on ‘The Positivist Movement and the 
World’s Conception of Sociology.’ That the 
mechanical conception of the universe, which 
satisfies science, ought to be subordinated 
to a higher representation of humanity and 
the world is the possible conclusion to 
be drawn, thinks M. Fouillée, from the 
“Positivist movement,” which appears to 
him to tend—though the partisans of Comte 
may not think so—to the same results as 
the Idealistic movement. In fact, in con- 
stituting sociology, has not Positivism itself 
furnished the means to pass its own 
limits, and, with the aid of new data, work 
out a new conception of the universe? This 
is, at any rate, M. Fouillée’s opinion, 
according to whom the broadest idea of the 
world ought to be borrowed from the most 
complete of sciences, that of society. How- 
ever that may be, the social point of view 
is too near the moral and religious point 
of view not to make it important for 
philosophers to view things anew in this 
perspective. To this task M. Fouillée 
invites them in a book where an entire 
philosophy of the sciences is to be found 
condensed. It will be interesting to see 
the reply which French and English 
Positivists will not fail to make to 
M. Fouillée. 

At the head of the books of travel must 
be placed the ‘Carnets’ of M. Taine. These 
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are simply notes taken in 1863 and 1864 on 
various French towns. It is highly curious 
to notice that as early as this period his 
political and social ideas were most clearly 
determined. There is in this small volume 
almost all the substance of the ‘ Origines de 
la France Contemporaine.’ M. Emile Sénart 
has studied with much philosophic method 
‘Castes dans l’Inde’; M. Dubois has gone 
to Timbuctoo; M. Blavet to Madagascar; 
M. Félix de Rocca to the Amou Daria: their 
books are pleasant to read. There is much 
Jinesse and wit in Madame Alphonse Daudet’s 
‘ Notes sur Londres.’ 

Economic, financial, and social studies are 
always produced in great numbers, and it is 
difficult to make a selection from them. 
M. le Vicomte d’ Avenel continues his curious 
researches on ‘Le Mécanisme de la Vie 
Sociale.” What Maxime du Camp did for 
the Paris of the Second Empire, M. d’Avenel 
is doing for the Paris of the Third Republic, 
but he has more method and regard for 
accuracy than his predecessor. Maxime du 
Camp was as superficial as he was brilliant; 
M. d'Avenel is very brilliant, but also very 
conscientious. The book of M. Jules Roche 
on ‘L’Impét sur le Revenu’ is a model of 
lively polemic: the opponents of the income 
tax might do worse than translate it into 
English. The posthumous work of M. Léon 
Say on ‘Les Finances’ deserves a separate 
notice. This volume, the fifth of the 
collection of the “‘ Vie Nationale,” which 
MM. Charles Benoist and André Liesse 
look after, contains the last pages which 
M. Léon Say wrote, and may thus be said to 
constitute the political testament of him who 
was, with M. Rouvier, the best finance 
minister of the present day. Here M. Léon 
Say marks out precisely the réle of the 
statesman whom he calls ‘‘le ministre de 
Véquilibre,” and never has wiser advice 
been given more in season or with greater 
authority. The second part is devoted to 
a description of the principal departments of 
the Minister of Finance and the administra- 
tions (customs, excise, &c.) attached thereto. 
Everywhere may be discovered the remark- 
able qualities of ease, grace, and clearness 
which went to make up M. Say’s talent, 
and which shed so much charm on subjects 
more often than not dry and difficult in 
themselves. Lastly, I should be sorry if 
I did not notice the ‘Petit Dictionnaire 
Politique et Social,’ by M. Maurice Block, 
which is at once the résumé and the com- 

lement of the ‘Dictionnaire général de 
a Politique,’ of which the two editions 
(1864 and 1873) have been long out of 
print. M. Block here reproduces the chief 
articles which treat of doctrine or every-day 
political practice, and he adds to these a 
number of new articles which have been 
suggested by the changes of the last 
twenty years in the political, economic, and 
social régime of various governments. The 
book is a veritable encyclopedia, interesting 
to all spirits abroad as well as at home who 
desire light on the problems, now so com- 
plex, which our generation is obliged to 
study. It seems hardly necessary to add 
that this ‘ Little Dictionary’ (a considerable 
work of 800 pages) is remarkable for the 
qualities of impartiality and nice atten- 
tion to accuracy which have made the works 
of M. Block so popular. 

My readers know my partiality, and hard 





it would be to disguise it, for history, which 
is the politics of yesterday, just as politics 
will be the history of to-morrow. I owe in 
part my taste for this noble science to M. 
Perrens; I was student when he was pro- 
fessor. His ‘ Histoire de Florence’ is a 
classic in Italy, and now, in his green old 
age, he has published an essay of quite the 
first rank on ‘Les Libertins en France au 
XVII° Siécle.’ The sixteenth century, we 
know, gave the name of Uibertinage to the 
spirit of unbelief which had long existed in 
France. If at the time of the Reformation 
the French had possessed more Christian 
faith, they would have become Huguenots. 
It is the history of these philosophers under 
Richelieu and Louis XIV. which is related 
by M. Perrens, and, by the way, he breaks 
a lance on a curious point with M. Hano- 
taux, who has recognized in Richelieu “ un 
vrai prétre, croyant de bonne foi.” Now 
M. Perrens, proofs in hand, makes out that 
Richelieu had nothing of the dévot about 
him, but, on the contrary, was attached to 
the school of the philosophers, being deeply 
imbued with the lessons of the Englishman 


Richard Smith, who was his professor of ; 
philosophy. Probably M. Hanotaux will | 


find occasion in the last part of the second 
volume of his ‘ Histoire de Richelieu,’ in 
course of publication, to answer M. Perrens. 

MM. Lavisse and Rambaud are finishing 
their great ‘ Histoire de France,’ The tenth 
volume, devoted to the Revolution and 
Napoleon, has now appeared. The narra- 
tive, for which a number of contributors 
are responsible, is as lucid, and the method 
of the work as excellent, as in the preceding 
volumes. Amongst numerous learned pub- 
lications dealing with ancient periods of 
French history it would be wrong not to 
notice the history of ‘Gaule Mérovingienne,’ 
by M. Maurice Prou, librarian of the Cabinet 
des Médailles, which represents the twelfth 
volume of the excellent‘ Bibliothéque d’ His- 
toire Illustrée,’’ published under the direction 
of MM. J. Zeller and H. Vast. Iiike its 
predecessors, this is not merely a manual of 
history; it is a work of at once a general and 
popular kind. After an exposition of the 
many forms in which the barbarians estab- 
lished themselves in Gaul, the author draws 
the picture of the government of the Franks : 
the kingship, a principle of unity in the midst 
of the different racial elements at work on 
our soil, and the agencies which secured 
the administration of the kingdom, without 
forgetting the predominant part played by 
the Church. M. Prou lays stress on the 
normal occupations of men—agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce; on the moral life 
and the beliefs of our ancestors in the sixth 
and seventh centuries—in a word, on the 
intellectual and artistic manifestations, which 
have supplied him with the material for two 
particularly instructive chapters. M. Frantz 
Funck-Brentano examines the ‘ Origines de 
la Guerre de Cent Ans,’ and in especial the 
policy of Philip the Fair, who aimed at the 
conquest of Flanders, and even the left bank 
of the Rhine. Our living historical school 
has two great qualities—it bases its work on 
the original sources, and it endeavours to 
make its studies accessible toeverybody. It 
does not believe that a learned book has a 
right for that reason to be a tiresome one. 
So we read as if they were novels M. 
Schlumberger’s masterly study, entitled 


‘L’Epopée Byzantine a la Fin du Dixitme 
Siécle,’ and M. Waliszewski’s ‘ L’ Histoire 
de Pierre le Grand.’ M. Schlumberger’s 
book shows us the first attempts of the 
Russians against the Byzantine Empire; 
that of M. Waliszewski ends in the legacy 
of Peter the Great, which showed his suc- 
cessors the way to Constantinople. The 
Revolution and the First Empire are in. 
exhaustible subjects for our historians, 
M. Charles Gomel writes ‘L’Histoire 
Financiére de |’Assemblée Constituante’ ; 
M. Bittard des Portes, ‘L’Histoire de 
l’ Armée de Condé’; Count Murat, ‘ L’His- 
toire des Campagnes du Roi Murat en 
Espagne’; M. Henri Welschinger, ‘ L’His- 
toire du Roi de Rome,’ based on unedited 
documents in the archives and the private 
correspondence of Marie Louise. 

Memoirs are published thick and fast: 
those of Bouteiller Saint- André on ‘La 
Vendée pendant la Grande Guerre’ ; those 
of Col. de Pontbriand on ‘Les Guerres de 
la Chouannerie’; those of the Countess 
Potocka on Napoleon’s stay in Poland; 
the ‘Souvenirs Militaires’ of Baron du 
Bourgoin, where some really admirable 
pages on the retreat from Russia are to be 
found; the witty and amiable memoirs of 
| Mile. de Chastenay on the Imperial Court; 
the first volume of the ‘Mémorial’ of 
Norvins. There are few books more enter- 
taining than this ‘Mémorial.’ In these 
memoirs, hitherto unpublished—in which 
the society of the old monarchy, that of the 
Revolution, and that of the Empire come to 
life again with their principal persons, their 
conversations, and even their dress—the 
anecdotes follow one another unceasingly. 
If these stories are not always edifying, 
they never err on the side of grossness, and 
Norvins has not considered it right (differ- 
ing in this from his father-in-law Thiébault) 
to confide the history of his successful 
gallantries to his family and to posterity. 
People will appreciate his good taste in this 
decision. 

The Second Empire begins also to attract 
many historians. M. Villefranche has 
written on Napoleon III. a very impartial 
résumé, in which the logic of facts appears 
in clear strong light; M. Thirria has de- 
voted two big volumes to ‘Napoléon III. 
avant l’Empire.’ The dramatic vicissitudes 
of the struggle between the assembly of 
representatives and the prince president, 
hailed by the great majority of the nation, 
show, according to M. Thirria, that the 
French people did not wish to choose in 
Napoleon merely a president of the Republic. 
It is easy to recognize in this book a valuable 
contribution to the study of the character 
of Louis Napoleon and the variations of 
the Assembly of 1848 ; but if the author had 
shown a little less enthusiasm, his book 
would not have been less interesting to 
read, and his opinion would have had more 
weight. Moreover, I must add that all the 
historians, even republican ones, who make 
a conscientious investigation of the enigmatic 
figure of Napoleon LII., feel the peculiar 
charm of that strange personage. He was 
one of the most mischievous sovereigns 
France has seen, but he bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the savage creature 
against whom Victor Hugo aimed his re- 
doubtable ‘Chatiments.’ There is reason 
to be doubtful about the narrative of M. 
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fmile Ollivier in the second volume of his 
‘Histoire de l’Empire Libéral.’ But M. 
Lamy, who was one of the most energetic 
of the young opponents of the Empire, is 
above suspicion of partiality, and the por- 
trait he has drawn of Napoleon III., in the 
first volume of his ‘ Essais sur la Guerre de 
1870,’ is not that of a tyrant without heart 
and bowels of compassion. A similar im- 
pression is to be derived from the fifth 
volume of the ‘Journal du Maréchal de 
Castellane,’ which is full of anecdotes and 
curious information about the Court of the 
Tuileries. General Fleury, in the first 
volume of his ‘ Mémoires,’ is naturally open 
to the objections I have made above to 
M. Thirria; his recollections are, however, 
of the greatest interest. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, who was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at the first appearance 
of Louis Napoleon as President, has found 
in M. Eugéne d’Kichthal an historian of 
insight. It is only right to praise the im- 
partiality which has led M. d’Eichthal not 
to disguise the errors, political or doctrinal, 
of the famous writer on Democracy in 
America. But no one before him has shown 
in relief with such force Tocqueville’s won- 
derful clearsightedness and profound know- 
ledge of laws and institutions. The work is 
completed by some fragments of conversa- 
tions between Tocqueville and Senior, which, 
although well known in England, have never 
been previously published in French. 

‘La Correspondance Inédite ’ of Mérimée, 
who was an ardent Bonapartist, with a 
Legitimist grande dame, Madame de La 
Rochejacquelin ; the first volume of the 
‘Correspondance’ of Victor Hugo; and the 
‘Derniers Mémoires des Autres,’ by Jules 
Simon, are full of picturesque and curious 
information on various periods in the his- 
tory of our times. 

‘L’Histoire de la Troisitme République’ 
is also beginning to emerge from the farrago 
of occasional publications. The book by 
M. Zeller with this title, of which two volumes 
have already appeared, is an excellent sum- 
mary, most accurate and written without 
any bias. The history of the Third Republic 
is above all a parliamentary history, so 
that it is easy to understand the interest 
attached to the publication of the speeches 
of the great orators who in the last twenty- 
five years have added so much to the glory 
of the French tribune. I have already 
noted the publication of the speeches of 
M. Jules Ferry, which have reached their 
fourth volume. The speeches of the Count 
de Mun, whom the Academy has chosen in 
PP of M. Jules Simon, fill six volumes. 

I cannot share the ideas of the ex- 
Royalist leader who developed into one of 
the heads of the party of the ralliés, yet all, 
opponents of yesterday or to-day, agree in 
doing justice to his eloquence, which is of 
as fascinating a kind as has ever charmed 
political assemblies. The speeches of M. 
Challemel-Lacour make only one volume, 
but this is a collection of masterpieces. 
All the history of republican ideas is con- 
tained in these 500 pages. It is a manual 
of philosophy from which all students of 

ublic affairs, whatever their country, can 
aw equal profit, The English public, 
who prefer eloquence of a simple and 
sober sort to eloquence full of romantic 
fire and colour, will be warmly attracted by 





this volume. They will think, perhaps, that 
M. Challemel-Lacour has been the most 
perfect of our orators of to-day, and I, for 
one, shall not gainsay their verdict. 

The Eastern crisis, which has given birth 
to innumerable brochures, has lent a new 
interest to the ‘Essais Diplomatiques’ of 
Count Benedetti. The former ambassador 
only speaks of the past; but, particularly in 
the affairs of Turkey, is not a good know- 
ledge of previous events the surest means to 
secure a view of future contingencies? On 
this score no diplomat would seem better 
authorized by a long stay in the Levant than 
Count Benedetti to appreciate in its present 
condition the eternal Kastern question which 
he has discussed in the past. Nothing has 
ever been written with a surer hand or fuller 
knowledge, and no one is better able than 
M. Benedetti to disentangle the complica- 
tions in the skein of European diplomacy by 
contributing his share of observations. The 
book of M. Victor Bérard on ‘ La Politique 
du Sultan,’ in contrast to this, palpitates 
with present interest. It is the history of 
the massacres of Armenia and Constanti- 
nople. Some have treated this book as a 
mere pamphlet ; unfortunately it is nothing 
of the sort. The English Blue-book and 
the French Yellow-book have both of them 
confirmed the scrupulous accuracy of these 
terrible stories. There is, alas! a spot of 
blood, which nothing can wipe out, on the 
last pages of the nineteenth century. 

JosePH REINACH. 





GERMANY. 

‘Des Deutschen Vaterland reicht so weit 
als die deutsche Zunge erklingt,” the old 
patriot Arndt said—so it reaches not only to 
and over the Rhine, but up to and even over 
the Alps, and, since the Germans have become 
a political force in the United States, over 
the ‘‘ grosse Wasser” also. But no less wide 
than the diffusion of the language extend the 
possibilities of the literature of the Father- 
land, which are not confined to the limits of 
the present German Empire, but stretch far 
beyond them in the southernmost as well as 
the Alpine territories of Austria, in the 
valleys of the Swiss mountains, and the 
forests of Pennsylvania and of the distant 
West. 

The old German Empire—that of the 
Saxon, Franconian, Swabian, and Austrian 
Ceesars—was not national because a multi- 
tude of speakers of other tongues besides 
the German were included. The new empire 
of the Hohenzollerns is as little national 
because it excludes.a great mass of German- 
speaking peoples. The originally German 
Netherlands and the Swiss cantons were 
finally separated from the German Empire 
by the treaty of Westphalia. The forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation 
and of the hereditary Prussian Empire 
excluded from Germany the Austrian pro- 
vinces of the former German Confederation. 
Political Germany has been finally con- 
solidated, but in the course of its evolution 
it has become progressivelysmaller. National 
Germany, on the other hand, which finds its 
expression in the community of language 
and literature, has grown steadily larger. 

The national Germany and the political 
Germany have never been coincident, and 
they are not so nowadays. With the ex- 
ception of the Netherlands, which have 





developed their Low German dialect into 
@ separate language and a separate litera- 
ture, the branches of the German stock 
which have become politically separate 
from Germany have never lost their com- 
munity with it in language and literature. 
The German poets and authors of Switzer- 
land, from Haller, Bodmer, and Gessner in 
the last century to Gottfried Keller and 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in our time, like 
the German ‘‘ Singer und Sager” of the 
Austrian Alps and the Danubian provinces, 
from the poet of the ‘ Nibelungenlied’ and 
Walther von der Vogelweide down to Grill- 
parzer, Lenau, and Anastasius Griin, have 
always been regarded as belonging to the 
circle of German writers, and have so 
regarded themselves. Any one who wished 
to exclude them because their birthplace 
was on ground that politically had ceased 
to be German would run the danger of 
robbing our literature of some of its chief 
ornaments. The German literature of 
America, which only began to exist a few 
decades ago, is still too young to be 
important; but perhaps the time is not 
distant when it will have its Mark Twains, 
Hawthornes, and Emersons. 

It is seldom that an increase of depth 
accompanies a diffusion of area; in the 
harvest of letters as of corn there are lean 
as well as fat years. The imaginative 
literature of Germany, like contemporary 
German art, is arrayed under the banners 
of realism and symbolism. Its strength 
lies in the drama, and the strength of its 
art in historical delineations. The former 
boasts of its Wildenbruchs, Sudermanns, 
and Hauptmanns, as the latter its Menzels, 
Bocklins, and Klingers. On the other hand, 
lyric and narrative poetry is declining. The 
song for music gives way to the piquant 
delineations of the reflective imagination, 
the heroic poem and its pathos to the 
dominant humour of the comic epic; novel 
and tale are kept “above the water” 
almost solely by the veterans. Learned 
literature — history more especially— has 
lost in the course of the preceding twelve 
months some of its “‘ old masters,” in whose 
paths science has walked for years, and will 
long continue to walk. 

The South German Dramatic Prize Jury 
in Vienna awarded last year the Grillparzer 
Prize to Gerhart Hauptmann; the North 
German tribunal in Berlin this year divided 
the Schiller Prize between Ernst von Wil- 
denbruch and G. Hauptmann. The decision 
of the former, which was made in the name 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
Vienna as trustee of the Grillparzer Prize, 
is wholly unrestricted ; that of the latter only 
ranks as a recommendation, since the prize 
is bestowed in the name of the German 
Emperor. What happened some years ago 
in the case of L. Fulda happened again : 
the laureate of the jury was not the laureate 
of the Emperor. G. Hauptmann was set 
aside either because of his mystico-fantastic 
‘Hannele,’ or of the revolutionary Socialism 
of his ‘ Weber,’ and the whole prize was 
awarded to Wildenbruch, the author of the 
Imperial tragedy ‘Heinrich IV. and his 
Race.’ One of the judges, the distinguished 
literary historian Prof. Erich Schmidt, of 
Berlin, resigned in consequence his seat on 
the jury, as on the previous occasion when 
a similar contretemps happened Paul Heyse 
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had done. The playwright himself, who 
was honoured to the exclusion of his rival, 
showed his disapproval of the award by 
giving half the prize tothe German Schiller 
foundation as representative of German 
authors. 

Neither this rebuff ‘from above” nor the 
failure last year, von Unten, of his first his- 
torical play has discouraged Hauptmann. 
His latest production, the fairy drama ‘ Die 
versunkene Glocke,’ displays a side of his 
mind as good-tempered as it is full of fancy, 
which harmonizes better with the poet’s 
court of beardlessseminarists than the alcohol- 
ism of his first work ‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang,’ 
the genial lounging of his ‘College Cramp- 
ton,’ or the clash of armour which accom- 
panied the bluntness of his peasant leader 
Geyer. ‘Hannele,’ the stirring story of 
the tormented child who in his feverish 
dreams often beholds heaven and hell, 
touched on the borders of fairyland, but the 
supernatural beings the Angel of Death and 
the Saviour were after all only ‘‘ dream,” 
and illness and torture occupied the miserable 
reality. In ‘The Sunken Bell’ the writer 
transports himself and his audience to the 
realm of fairyland ; thesupernatural weapons, 
the elfs, the spirits of the water and the wood, 
who take part in the action, possess the same 
reality as the human beings, the bell-founder 
Heinrich and his family, with whose destiny 
elfs and mortals interfere, mingling in 
the play as in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ Even the certainly less harmless 
‘“‘ Riipel ” are not absent. The author has 
laid the scene in his native Riesengebirge 
on the borders of Silesia and Bohemia, on 
whose peaks the legendary forms of the 
mountain spirit Riibezahl and his witches, 
the wood and water sprites, still live in the 
mouths of the people, and the belief in ‘‘ wise 
women,” fairies, and witches is widespread. 
An ill-omened exhalation from earth, forest, 
and water rises from the sonorous lines, 
in whose changing pictures nature and 
human souls and spirits—and among them 
the poet’s own heart makes itself visible — 
mingle. The plot is as follows. The bell- 
founder Heinrich has cast a bell, which is 
to be hung in the belfry of a chapel upon 
a high hill in the forest. As it is being 
dragged up the steep slopes in a waggon 
by eight horses, a wheel breaks, and the 
bell falls head foremost several fathoms deep 
into a pool at the foot of the hill. However, 
the wheel has not been the cause, but a mis- 
chievous sprite, the bearded, goat-footed 
‘¢ Wald-schratt,” a second Puck, and he has 
done it because he cannot tolerate the boom 
of the bell. Heinrich, who is unable to en- 
dure the loss of the work he has laboriously 
finished, throws himself from the precipice 
after the bell, and is found by his village 
friends before the hut of an old wife who 
is reputed a witch, and is carried home 
upon a stretcher. Mistrustful of himself 
and of his strength, and in spite of his 
wife’s nursing almost moribund, he is, as if 
by a miracle, saved from death, and revives 
to renew his strength and his eagerness to 
produce. But this miracle is no accident, 
but the work, this time, of a helpful spirit, 
the amiable elf Rautendelein, that for the 
moment appears to bring good luck and a 
benefit, but becomes of evil augury for his 
future, inasmuch as for the sake of the elf 
he abandons wife and child, puts aside 








reproach and entreaty, and the earnest 
warnings of the old village pastor, who has 
climbed after him into the mountain fast- 
nesses in order to recall him to his duties 
as husband and father. In the arms 
of the child of nature he swells with hope 
of a bell fabricated by superhuman forces, 
which “hochgethiirmt seinen Knauf zur 
Sonnennihe erheben soll.” But super- 
human strength rejects mortal control. For 
the third time a spirit interposes in his 
career —on this occasion a watersprite 
Nickelmann, the warder of the pool in 
which the bell has sunk. He summons 
Rautendelein to his aid, and Rautendelein 
in his turn awakens the slumbering con- 
science of Heinrich, who thereupon returns 
from the world of spirits to that of the earth. 
By way of warning the pastor has ex- 
claimed, referring to the bell sunk among 
the hills, ‘‘ She chimes to thee again, Master, 
think on me.” The prophecy is fulfilled. 
In grief at the desertion of her husband, 
Heinrich’s wife has thrown herseif into the 
same pool in which the bell has sunk. Her 
dead finger moves the clapper, which Nickel- 
mann allows to reverberate in the conscience 
of the bell-founder. Pursued by the tones 
of the bell, he returns to his native village, 
where he is received with curses as an un- 
faithful husband by the churlish peasants, 
and is pursued with volleys of stones. His 
home in the recesses of the hills, where he 
has dallied with Rautendelein and has 
dreamed of a bell rearing its head sun- 
wards, is meanwhile burnt down. Broken 
in body and soul, he crawls to the hut of the 
witch where he had once before lain help- 
less, and the “‘ wise woman” gives him the 
Erlisungstrank, and he expires. 
Hauptmann’s play is a tragedy of destiny 
in the guise of a fairy tale. The forces of 
destiny do not stand apart from the action 
in fatalistic darkness or as secret patho- 
logical predispositions, but come forward as 
incarnate forces of nature visibly active— 
indeed, as the only real actors in the drama. 
In this respect it offers a decided contrast to 
the three one-act pieces which Hermann 
Sudermann has lately put together under 
the common title of ‘Morituri.’ The bell- 
founder is a passive hero who is played 
upon for good or evil by the overpowering 
forces of nature in succession: the heroes 
of the ‘Teja,’ ‘Fritzchen,’ and ‘Das ewig 
Mannliche’ are active natures, who do not 
receive their fate, but shape it. The history 
of the last Ostrogothic king, who died a 
hero’s death in the pass of Mount Vesuvius 
in 552 a.p., fighting against the Byzantines 
under Narses, is known from the animated 
description of Procopius. The poet depicts 
the hero on the night before the final 
struggle sitting before the camp fire, certain 
of the issue, yet quiet and speaking cheer- 
fully to his young wife; indeed, he goes to 
certain death with a jest upon his lips. 
Fritzchen, the small, weak lieutenant, is a 
spoiled child of his mother, a beloved 
bridegroom, yet the old Prussian idea of 
honour, which he has inherited from his 
father and made his own, lifts him above 
himself, and he confronts, with a calm that 
altogether deceives his mother and bride, 
unavoidable death in a duel with an 
adversary who is an unerring shot. The 
plot of the third piece, neither the period 
nor scene of which is defined, turns upon 








the triumph of true manliness ready for 
death over feminine folly and servility. The 
author places it, with its humorous descrip. 
tion of the absurdities of Court life and its 
happy ending, last of the three plays, as 
with the ancients the satiric drama followed 
the tragedies. 

By the side of the productions of the two 
foremost of modern dramatists, of whom the 
one represents idealism in realism and the 
other realism in idealism, the best of the 
other plays of the year make but a modest 
figure. Berlin and Vienna, the two most 
important theatrical cities, the one through 
the number of its theatres, the other because 
of the old-established excellence of at least 
one of its playhouses, the Burgtheater, supply 
the most numerous contingent of pieces. 
From the former comes ‘The Son of the 
Caliph,’ the latest work of L. Fulda, the 
author of ‘Talisman,’ also a dramatic fairy 
tale, and, like Hauptmann’s ‘Glocke,’ the 
portrayal of an inward change of tempera- 
ment based upon an external effect. Prince 
Assad (an Uebermensch in the sense of the 
Herrenmoral of the philosopher Fr. Nietzsche) 
is forced, by the curse laid upon him that he 
must share all the suffering that he inflicts 
on others, to pity men, and to perceive that 
it is not only better, but cleverer, to benefit 
them than to injure them. George Hirsch- 
feld’s piece ‘The Mother’ also breathes 
the air of Berlin, and more especially the 
air of the “freien Biihne.”’ His first work, 
the one-act ‘At Home,’ was repudiated by 
the critics of his party because of his extreme 
candour in the portrayal of odious cireum- 
stances. The exciting plot of his new drama 
describes a deep-seated conflict, but there is 
no satisfactory solution. The son of well- 
to-do, middle-class people feels himself 
destined to be a great musician, and 
thereby comes in collision with his family; 
so, quitting his home, he forms intimate 
relations with a working girl greatly in- 
ferior to him in education. His father dies ; 
his mother desires to have her son home 
again if he will dismiss the girl, who is not 
to her taste. The youth, a man of un- 
decided character, hesitates between love of 
his mother and attachment to his mistress, 
who is with child by him. As, however, the 
need of daily bread drives him to it and the 
fleshpots of Egypt are on the side of his 
mother, and, as a critic says, the stomach 
speaks, the only son forsakes his mistress 
and his unborn child, and returns to his 
mother’s home to fit himself at his ease to 
be a great musician of the future. In this 
gloomy picture of a mother’s weakness and 
of weak ambition after greatness, the only 
bright point is the magnanimity and strength 
of the workwoman, who, of her own free 
will, releases her lover, who is destined for 
“higher things,” and, instead of drowning 
herself from grief at his loss, remains alive 
to give a mother’s care to the child whose 
father he is. The heroic altruism of this 
mother offers a biting contrast to the egoism, 
as vain as itis inhuman, of the other mother. 
The tame ending, however, is a failure. 
Whether the result is worth the sacrifice 
remains undecided. The play, which is 


written in a granular style which reminds 
one of Heinrich v. Kleist, ends in a note of 
interrogation. ~ 

By the side of the ambitious capital in 
the North and the aspirations of the 
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“freien Bihne” stand the old Imperial 
city of the South and the traditions of the 
“Burg-Biihne.” Grillparzer and Friedrich 
Halm (v. Miinch-Bellinghausen) impressed 
their dramatic stamp on the Burgtheater in 
the first half of the century. An echo of 
both—not a stronger, but a weaker echo, as 
it must needs be after the lapse of half a 
century—is to be detected in Hermann 
Hango’s ‘Nausicaa’ and Leo Ebermann’s 
‘Pie Athenerin.’ The former in matter 
and idea is a reminiscence of Grillparzer’s 
‘Sappho’; the latter, at least so far as style 
goes, of Halm’s ‘Son of the Desert.’ As 
Grillparzer did with the ancient Sappho, 
Hango has converted into a modern creation 
the Homeric Nausicaa; Goethe, too, in his 
posthumous plan for a play of that name, 
had the same idea. In Homer Nausicaa’s 
love for the hero is only lightly indicated. 
According to Goethe her love, hopeless 
because not responded to by Ulysses, who 
offers her his son instead of himself, entails 
her suicide. In Hango’splaynot only does the 
maiden love the stranger, but the stranger 
the maiden, and the contest between love 
for the maiden and loyalty to the wife, for 
whom Ulysses decides in a spirit more 
Christian than Greek, entails his departure 
and on Nausicaa self-destruction. Father 
Homer represents him as behaving in a less 
conscientious and demure, but more Hellenic 
manner towards Calypso and Circe. Out 
of a similar conversion of the ancient into 
the modern comes Ebermann’s ‘ Athenerin,’ 
but the direction is the opposite. The 
hetaira Charis, who is the “‘ Athenerin”’ of 
the play (although by the laws of Athens 
she can enjoy no rights of citizenship, and 
sells herself to the highest bidder), and the 
Spartan Agis, who has come there nominally 
as an ambassador and really as a spy, meet 
in Athens. He is a man whose peace of 
mind no woman has disturbed hitherto. He 
is a type of chaste manliness as she of 
refined selfishness. The pair fall in love, 
which is natural enough, and fly to a 
fisherman’s hut at the Pirzeus to live undis- 
turbed; but when a former admirer of 
Charis who has discovered their retreat 
offers her a costly ornament if she betrays 
the secret of Agis, who in the mean time 
has taken advantage of his isolated dwell- 
ing to discover the weak spot in the defences 
of Athens, and has summoned his country- 
men to besiege it, she finds it just as natural 
to betray her lover for the earrings, and the 
Spartan who has foolishly trusted a courtesan 
discovers no other remedy than to punish 
himself by death. Charis admires his pro- 
ceeding, but eventually goes to Sicily. The 
author of ‘Nausicaa’ has developed a plot 
that is quite non-Hellenic, because for the 
Greek view of life he substitutes a Christian 
and more particularly Kantian conception. 
The author of the ‘ Athenerin’ has achieved 
the same result, because his man and woman, 
instead of being the Greek characters they 
are supposed to be, have no character at all. 
The sentimental Tectosage Ingomar, who 
willingly carries the basket of flowers to his 
clever Greek teacher Parthenia, and she 
herself show much more character than the 
Spartan who confides in a courtesan who can 
be purchased with a jewel. The success on 
the boards achieved by the ‘ Athenerin,’ 
as formerly by ‘The Son of the Desert,’ is 
to be ascribed to the same cause, the 





‘*Halsband der schonen Sprache,” as a 
keen observer said, which it wears. 
Sleswick-Holstein, the land of marsh and 
moor beyond the Elbe and the Eider, was 
so long a source of national irritation to the 
Germans that sympathy for it extended to 
the professors and pundits of its university 
at Kiel as well as to its authors and poets. 
There was a time when “to swim in Kiel 
water’’ was considered equivalent to being on 
the high road to favour and promotion. To 
be sure, the greatest poet that the marshes 
have produced, the dramatist Fr. Hebbel, 
profited little thereby, but that was because 
at an early age he quitted the moorlands 
and found a second home at Vienna. On 
the other hand, the novelist Theodor Storm, 
to whom a monument has been erected in 
his native town of Husum by contributions 
from all parts of Germany, and the fiery lyrist 
Detleff von Liliencron, to whom in this year, 
likewise by the aid of all Germany, a gift 
is to be made that will set him free from 
cares of every kind, can corroborate the 
truth of the saying. The last named is 
deemed by his admirers the first lyric poet 
of the age; by many others he is regarded 
as one of the most gifted. The taste in lyric 
has undergone a change, as I have already 
remarked. The singable song has fallen 
out of favour, and the preference is 
awarded to a piece full of colour, a 
rhetorical picture of situation and feel- 
ing. Liliencron was formerly a dashing 
cavalry officer, whose first collection of 
verse, ‘Adjutantenritte,’ in its freshness 
and directness still bore traces, and to 
its advantage, of the former kind of lyric. 
In his later postry he has gone over to 
the picturesque school and has become its 
model and leader. While the song written 
for music (of which the Volkshed is the 
simplest form) loves conciseness, the de- 
scriptive poem aims at breadth, and assumes 
a narrative form. The newest volume of 
Liliencron’s ‘Selected Poems’ allows the 
reader to follow the entire development of 
the “‘Urlyriker,” from the ‘ Zapfenstreich’ 
(belonging to his earliest work) to ‘ Pidder 
Liing’ (one of his latest effusions). His 
most recent production, ‘ Poggfred,’ which 
he himself styles ‘‘a topsy -turvy epic in 
twelve cantos,” shows his progress towards 
narrative poetry. The title, which in Low 
German means “ Frosch frieden,” is derived 
from his summer residence in Holstein. 
The poem is in stanzas, like ‘Don Juan,’ 
and, like it, is of a mixed kind, half 
narrative and half lyric, and, composed of 
relation and self-confession, it shares the 
character of the humouristic epic. Descrip- 
tions of nature, sketches of moor and heath, 
literary outbursts of indignation and enthu- 
siasm, Ariosto-like pictures of love, and 
Verestschaginesque pictures of battles 
alternate with pessimistic reflections, pas- 
sages of mystical devotion, and references to 
the world’s history. The poet has, like his 
English model, taken to himself the whole 
fulness of his age, and lights up every 
corner with the variegated glass of his tem- 
perament. That in the course of it things 
turn up which are not suited to every eye is 
a feature that Liliencron’s comic epic has 
in common with the new epic ‘ Pincelliade,’ 
by Ferdinand von Saar, and also with both 
its forerunners; but Ariosto and Byron have 
the advantage of an allusive rather than a 





detailed handling of topics. In Liliencron’s 
and Saar’s poems, as they are both ex- 
officers, the one of the Prussian, the other 
of the Austrian army, reminiscences of 
soldiers play a considerable part, the former 
indulging in an enthusiastic, the latter in a 
pessimistic vein. 

‘‘Die Alten” have the best of it in the 
matter of storytelling. Paul Heyse remains 
always a classic, the virtuoso of short tales, 
who is as anxious to succeed as a dramatist 
as ever Liszt was to gain recognition as 
a composer. His last collection of tales, 
‘Das Rithsel des lLebens u. andere 
Novellen,’ showed him engaged, in a lovable 
and reasonable way, in the analysis of the 
feelings of those pitiable dilettanti who, like 
Grillparzer’s ‘ Armer Spielmann’ and Marie 
von Eschenbach’s ‘Spatgeborner,’ possess 
the desire but not the capacity to express in 
language, verbal or musical, what fills their 
hearts. F. von Saar’s most recent mis- 
cellany, the scene of which is, as in his 
former publications, laid in Austria, bears 
the name of ‘ Herbstreigen,’ but shows that 
the writer’s powers are still in the full bloom 
of midsummer. The tale ‘Requiem der 
Liebe’ presents a picture of women’s sen- 
suality and heartlessness that repels by its 
cold monstrosity, but that is depicted with 
indubitable fidelity to nature. In addition 
to these two practised authors I have to 
mention Richard zur Megede, whose ‘ Kis- 
met’ is another proof that a fine hand can 
even now make a tale of a forger’s life seem 
new, and can, like Edgar Poe, render a 
ghost story credible. Madame Clara Suder- 
mann’s ‘Siegerin’ relates the struggle be- 
tween two sisters attached to the same man, 
in which the less worthy wins; but the van- 
quished gains the victory through subduing 
herself. The tale has the drawback that the 
writer’s husband, H.Sudermann, isthe author 
of ‘ Katzensteig ’ and ‘ Geschichten im Zwie- 
licht.’ The latest story of Ernst v. Wilden- 
bruch, who, like his brother playwright 
A. Wilbrandt, has almost a more decided 
talent for romance than for drama, ‘ Der 
Zauberer Cyprianus,’ forms a worthy com- 
panion to his tale of the Neronian persecu- 
tion, ‘Claudia’s Garden,’ which appeared 
two years ago. The hero of Calderon’s 
‘Magico Prodigioso’—a heathen philo- 
sopher, a sort of ancient Dr. Faust, con- 
verted into a Christian martyr—forms the 
central point; the luxurious, sceptical 
Antioch, the persecuting reign of Dio- 
cletian, forms the background of a story 
as profound in its psychology as it is 
brilliant in its colouring. The new stories 
of the experienced observer and writer Ise 
Frapan, ‘Vom ewig Neuen,’ and Adal- 
bert Meinhardt’s ‘ Norddeutsche Leute’ are 
drawn from North German life; L. Gang- 
hofer’s ‘Hochlandsgeschichten’ and 
Hevesi’s ‘ Althofleute’ from South German 
life. ‘Drei Novellen,’ by Paul Anselm— 
more especially the tale ‘ Peter Paul,’ which 
first appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau— 
are distinguished by originality of matter 
and fineness of execution. The painful 
picture of a tortured artist’s soul, who, a 
Raphael without hands, can conceive, but 
can neither draw nor paint, reminds the 
reader of the similar fate of a German 
artist Hans von Marées, whose designs, 
genial in intention, never resulted, tech- 
nically speaking, in anything higher than 
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formless sketches. A not less ghastly, and, 
speaking cursorily, most improbable conflict 
in the mind of a pastor described as the 
ideal type of his profession, who at last 
recognizes that he has preached belief and 
carried unbelief in his bosom, is solved in 
the novel of Madame Lou Andreas-Salome, 
the friend and pupil of Nietzsche, ‘Aus 
fremder Seele,’ by the device of making 
the hero become crazy like the philosopher. 
Unwonted energy, which developes itself in 
quiet, finds expression in J. J. David’s 
stormy story ‘Friihschein.’ ‘‘ Feuerschein” 
would be a more correct description of the 
greater portion of its contents. The evil 
time which followed the devastation of the 
Thirty Years’ War is the burden of Herren- 
recht’s ‘In Sachen des Glaubens und 
Gewissens,’ and the preparation for a return 
to legal order. David possesses a gift for 
narrative which reminds me of H. v. Kleist, 
and at the same time an art of developing 
the smallest lines in a tragic miniature 
which recalls F. Hebbel. Rudolf Lindau’s 
stories ‘Tiirkische Geschichten,’ which in 
appearance are new, but in reality are 
the property of all quarters of the globe, 
seem colourless beside David’s gloomy but 
intense lighting. The harmonious close of 
‘Severin,’ a simply and neatly told story 
by Anna, Countess Pongracz, betrays the 
gentle but not weak hand of a woman. 
The hero, who is on the point of com- 
mitting suicide, is brought to a pause of 
reflection under the influence of a girl who 
wishes to do the same deed, and leads him 
to commence a new life of love and work. 
Unlike French and English novel-writing, 
German fiction knows no mediocre work. 
In L. Boerne’s phrase, the German lan- 
guage is either gold or copper, seldom 
silver. Among the few cornucopias of the 
year is F. Spielhagen’s ‘Faustulus.’ The 
author of ‘Hammer und Ambos,’ ‘ Sturm- 
flut,’ and ‘Auf der Diine’ finds new life, 
like Antzous, when he feels under his feet 
the dunes and shore of the Eastern sea. 
The scene of his story is Pomerania, the 
little coast town of Wollin, and the pilot’s 
islet Nedur (recte Ruden); the hero is a 
doctor, transferred from the over-intellectual 
atmosphere of a large town to a small one. 
He plays Faust in miniature, and writes a 
drama ‘ Faustulus,’ both in the feeling and 
meaning of the first part of the original, 
not the second part. The doctor is Faust 
and Mephistopheles in one; his Gretchen 
“the poor, simple child” Stine, the daughter 
of the old pilot in the sandy island Nedur. 
The description of this idyl of love in a 
solitary waste by the sea, of the hand- 
some grey-headed parents, of the maiden 
fascinated by her refined seducer as the 
oriole by the rattlesnake, of the fisherman 
Jochem Lachmund, brutal alike in love 
and hate of his infidel betrothed, forms a 
whole unmatched for truth and attraction. 
When Stine becomes aware of the treachery 
of her lover she quietly drowns herself under 
the appearance of accident. The author of 
‘Faustulus,’ who, in contrast to Faust, 
disdains to be received into heaven, has 
at least sufficient logic about him to yield 
himself, in expiation of his sin, of his own 
free will, to the murderous sword of his 
only rival. There are few novels which 


afford the reader such a feeling of zsthetic 
contentment through scenic excellence and 





living characterization, of ethical satisfaction 
through the dramatic consequentiality and 
impartial justice. ‘Heimkehr,’ the novel 
published by Ossip Schubin (Lolo Kirschner) 
in the Rundschau, runs it close. The writer 
describes in her book how the spoiled child 
of an aristocratic family, reared among the 
limitations of a refined daintiness, internal 
and external. is by the blows of fate driven 
abroad and forced to make a livelihood by 
the art for which she seemed only to possess 
the talent of an amateur. We perceive how 
gradually, on her way to the highest spheres 
of art, in presence of the increased demands 
of sensuality and the unveiled nakedness of 
human nature, the tender bonds of feminine 
modesty and maidenly reserve are dissolved, 
and the woman, inwardly and outwardly 
enervated, falls a victim tothe ripening artist. 
It is the same theme—the conflict between 
the artistic and the feminine—which forms 
the basis of Sudermann’s striking play ‘ Die 
Heimat.’ His Magda returns, like Gertrude 
von Glimm, the heroine of ‘ Heimkehr,’ to 
the house of her fathers after she has be- 
come a great artist, but her woman’s honour 
is lost. But the one haughtily rejects the 
idea of sacrificing her artistic position in 
order to return to the respectable trammels 
of conventional society; the other would 
bid farewell to her artistic career if she 
could thereby wipe away the stain that 
tarnishes her honour, and could offer her- 
self as a pure woman to the lover who, 
regardless of her past, is willing to marry 


her. Magda sets the artist above the 
woman, Gertrude the woman above the 
artist. Magda’s resolve costs her father 


his life; Gertrude sacrifices her own, and 
thus cuts the knot without loosening it. 

No heavy problem weighs down Adolf 
Wilbrandt’s new novel ‘ Schleichendes 
Gift.’ To show what harm a couple of 
satirical verses, more defamatory than 
witty, may do in a circle not possessed of 
any readiness of perception, for otherwise 
it would detect the cheat and settle the 
affair, is the aim of the book. For such a 
task as this a man of Wilbrandt’s reputation 
was hardly needed. The author, formerly 
manager of the Burgtheater, lived long in 
Vienna, and has left numerous friends there, 
and the city may with good reason complain 
that the report diligently spread abroad, that 
the novel would give a picture of the best 
and most influential circles of the Kaiser- 
stadt, is calculated to convey an unfavour- 
able — fortunately a very mistaken — im- 
pression of it. The social types, manners, 
and modes of speech, professedly Viennese, 
which are to be found in this book could 
scarcely be found in actual Vienna, except 
among cabmen and popular singers. The 
author was more just to Vienna in his 
former novel ‘Hermann Ifinger,’ of which 
also the scene was laid in Vienna and its 
vicinity. 

Professorial and historical romances are 
not yet extinct. The chief representative 
of the former, the Egyptologist G. Ebers, 
has retired from the Nile and Memphis to 
the Pegnitz and the German imperial 
cities. Nuremberg, where ‘Die Gred’ was 
at home, has been followed by Ratisbon, 
where lived Barbara Blomberg, the mother 
of Don John of Austria, the heroine 
of his latest novel. The Golden Cross, 
the inn in which Charles VY. met the 


retty innkeeper’s daughter, still exists 
’ e 
fn the old Roman city on the Danube, 
The room in which the emperor lodged has 
remained unaltered down to the present day, 
like that in the Fuggerhaus at Augsburg, 
now the inn “zu den drei Mohren.” The 
daughters of the imperial cities have always 
exercised a special fascination over the 
princes of the house of Hapsburg; but 
Barbara Blomberg did not, like Philippine 
Welser of Augsburg, become the lawful 
wife of an Austrian archduke. According 
to the study of her contained in Ebers’s 
romance, she did not even condescend to be 
the emperor’s mistress. The novelist dig- 
nifies her relations with the emperor by 
explaining that, at the commencement at 
least, they sprang out of a passionate 
attachment on both sides, and that Charles 
was attracted rather by the splendour of 
her voice than the beauty of her person. 
The scene, too, of Felix Dahn’s new novel is 
also laid on Bavarian soil, ‘Im Chiemgau,’ 
on the Chiemsee, but at a date about one 
thousand years earlier, “circa 596 a.p.,” 
and, like everything that comes from the pen 
of the learned historian of the ‘Germanen- 
kénige,’ whether scientific or imaginative, 
it belongs to the time of the invasion of the 
barbarians. It shares the drawbacks as 
well as the excellences of its predecessors. 
It cannot be denied that the hectoring 
Teutonism and the archaic phraseology 
affected are now completely out of fashion. 
The epoch of the Renaissance—the German 
as Ebers describes it in his novel mentioned 
above, the Italian as Richard Voss in his 
new romance ‘Under the Borgias’ — is 
nearer to the reader of to-day, and con- 
sequently more comprehensible. It is easily 
understood that an author like Voss, whose 
fancy loves to overflow into the fantastic, 
felt himself especially attracted by an age 
in which reality assumed the most fantastic 
forms. A comparison of his book with 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s ‘Angela Borgia’ 
—which appeared some years ago, treats 
of almost the same period, and intro- 
duces some of the same personages—suffices 
to make plain the difference between dis- 
orderly and fantastic and a fanciful yet 
artistically regulated treatment of the same 
dramatic material. The effect of the Re- 
naissance in religion, politics, and art, the 
struggles of Humanism with the Church, of 
the middle classes with the nobility, of the 
art of the Cinquecento with the dying Gothic, 
form the theme also of ‘The se of 
Hildesheim,’ the historical romance of Con- 
rad Alberti, whom one is as little accustomed 
to meet as other moderns in this branch of 
literature. ‘ Beatrix von Hohenzollern’ takes 
the reader back to the Middle Ages and the 
imperial city of Nuremberg, the Danube, 
and the Alps. It is historically exact, but 
the monstrosity of the characters and the 
strangeness of the style render it repulsive. 
Beatrix is the pious and charitable wife of 
the Archduke Albert III. of Austria, and the 
author, C. Erdmann Edler, patriotically re- 
presents her in this book as longing to appease 
the secular jealousy between Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern. To conclude, I may mention 
two collections by two authors long known 
and honoured that have at length, although 
late, been brought to a conclusion. The first 
of these, Wilhelm Raabe, has no equal as 





a humourist; the other, Wilhelm Jensen, 
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who has recently completed his sixtieth 

ear, possesses a great reputation as a 
writer of novels, and is still more deserving 
of recognition as a lyrical poet. 

Historical, biographical, and patriotic 
literature in the year 1895 was mainly de- 
voted to Prince Bismarck, whose eightieth 
pirthday was celebrated within it. That of 
the present year centres round the Emperor 
William I., who was born on March 22nd, 
1797. His grandson at the festival of the 
centenary monument applied to the nominal 
restorer of the German Empire the title of 
Great. On the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of its real founder a thankful 
people will bestow the appellation upon Bis- 
marck. Among the flood of patriotic pub- 
lications, two deserve notice on account of 
the celebrity of their authors as historians 
—I mean those of W. Oncken and of Ottocar 
Lorenz, who, although a professor at Jena, is 
an Austrian and a Roman Catholic by birth, 
a sign that in appreciation of the life-work 
andcharacter of the old Emperorall Germans, 
whatever their origin and religion, are at 
one. Prof. Oncken’s brochure, ‘ Unser 
Heldenkaiser,’ has -been written at the 
command of William II., who, by word 
of mouth and by the supply of material, 
has made the book a manifestation of his 
own personal admiration. Thanks, too, to 
this assistance the writer has been able to 
introduce documents of importance—in the 
shape of original letters of William I.—into 
his work, which give it exceptional sig- 
nificance. The letters of the old Emperor 
to the Empress Augusta written from Ems 
in July, 1870, and subsequently during the 
campaign in France, have the value that 
original sources usualiy possess. The cha- 
racter of the monarch appears in all its 
simple honesty, remarkable modesty, and 
unswerving loyalty. To the literature of the 
centenary that I have named may be added 
the ‘Illustrirte Kriegschronik’ of Victor 
von Strantz, a handsome series of illustra- 
tions, which unfortunately only contains 
those which were published in the years 
1864, 1866, and 1870-1 in the Jilus- 
trirte Zeitung of Leipzig. An illustrator 
such as the wars of the ‘‘ Alte Fritz” found 
in Adolf Menzel the recent struggles have 
not met with. 

It is to be regretted that the eloquent 
champion with tongue and pen of the Hohen- 
zollern Empire, Heinrich von Treitschke, 
did not live to see the celebration. The 
impetuous publicist, the fiery orator who 
did not listen to himself, but to whom 

everybody listened, would have been the 
appropriate orator for the centenary of the 
first monarch of the new empire. Born in 
Saxony, where the reigning house had been 
antagonistic to the Hohenzollerns since the 
Seven Years’ War, the son of a Saxon 
general, when a pupil at the military school 
at Dresden, the lad, who was only fifteen years 
old, delivered a panegyric upon German unity 
at a ceremony at which the Saxon minister, 
Count Beust, the adversary of Prussia, was 
present. A pamphlet hefulminated against 
the Saxon dynasty in 1866, when Saxony 
espoused the side of Austria, created a 
breach between father and son; but they 
were reconciled when the vanquished little 
kingdom entered the North German Con- 
federation and afterwards the empire, for 








the unity of Germany being an accomplished | 


fact, Von Treitschke abandoned polemic 
and attack for the writing of history. His 
life’s work, ‘ History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ which he planned 
early, and which occupied him for thirty 
years, remains a torso like Sybel’s ‘ History 
of the Prussian Empire.’ Three German 
historians of note have died during the past 
year: Treitschke and Sybel and Ernst 
Curtius, who, after Mommsen, wasthe greatest 
exponent of the history of classical antiquity. 
All three belonged to the school of Ranke; 
but in contradistinction to his determina- 
tion to take the state and general political 
ideas as the sole subject of history, they 
extended their inquiries to all sides of the 
people’s life. Treitschke dwelt chiefly on 
the national feelings of the people, Sybel 
on their economic condition, and Curtius on 
their general development. The first, to 
whom history was a means, the political 
aim the end, departed widely from the 
Olympian serenity of his master; the keen- 
sighted coolness of Sybel was before every- 
thing else critical and destructive; Curtius 
had the nature of an artist and aimed at an 
harmoniously rounded whole. 

Biography, the kind of literature 
most closely allied to history, has this year 
profited by the celebration of the quater-cen- 
tenary of the birth of Philip Melanchthon 
(February 16th, 1497), and through the 
constant accumulation of correspondence, 
memoirs, and autobiographies. To the 
memory of the “sauberlich und still einher- 
fahrenden Meister Philipp,’ as Luther 
called him, the “ preceptor Germanic,”’ 
various of his successors, such as A. Nebe, 
Paul Kaiser, G. Buchwald, and others, have 
dedicated monographs, some of them com- 
petent, that of the last-named admirable. 
By the side of the stormy reformer to whom 
the short jacket of the ‘Junker Jiirg” on 
the Wartburg was much better suited than 
the folds of the Augustinian gown of Erfurt, 
‘das arme diirre Minnlein ” has, despite his 
poverty, become and remained a popular 
hero. Jn respect to letters, as the corre- 
spondence of Strauss was the chief feature 
ot the previous twelvemonth, so is Gottfried 
Keller’s of the twelve just elapsed. Jacob 
Baechthold has included it in his life of 
Keller. Keller was one of the men who 
find it easier to write a book than a letter ; 
and even the compilation of a book was a 
task to him. Few authors have taught their 
publishers so many lessons in patience. 
Over his first bantling, the novel ‘ Der 
griine Heinrich,’ he vexed his own soul 
and that of his publisher for several years ; 
and when he chanced to write a letter, it 
cost him as much effort. The reading of 
the casual expressions which always seem 
extracted from the innermost soul of this 
marble man, who found such difficulty in 
utterance, and whose temperament resembled 
his native mountains, yields a peculiar plea- 
sure ; they are fragments of a soul. 

Among autobiographies special attention 
is due to the ‘ Lebenserinnerungen’ of 
Jacob von Falke, the ex-Director of the 
admirable Oesterreichisches Museum fiir 
Kunst und Industrie, established by Eitel- 
berger on the model of South Kensington, 
which in its turn became the model of 
similar institutions in Germany. Falke 
belonged to it from the commencement as 
co-director, and after the decease of the 








founder was sole director. Through his 
numerous writings upon costume, dress, 
and household furniture he became a great 
authority upon ‘art for the house” in 
Germany and Austria, and beyond their 
boundaries in the neighbouring countries, 
especially in Roumania, through the instru- 
mentality of the art-loving queen, the 
poetess Carmen Sylva. His autobiography 
gives an amusing picture of the German 
minor states, and of the development of the 
revival of art industries in Germany. His 
native place Ratzeburg belonged to two 
states: the frontier line between Sleswick- 
Holstein (now a Prussian province) and the 
principality of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ran 
through the middle of the former episcopal 
city, situated upon an island in the Ratze- 
burger See. The house of his parents was 
in Holstein; the school attached to the 
cathedral and the cathedral itself were in 
Mecklenburg. In order to go from the one 
to the other he had to pass the frontiers 
twice a day; so the boy spent his nights 
in Holstein and his days in Mecklenburg. 
The youth first made acquaintance with the 
world of art in Diisseldorf in the artistic 
circles of that city, and when he grew to 
be a man he obtained in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg a_ knowledge 
of the industrial art which had at one 
time attained such prosperity in the 
imperial cities, especially in Augsburg. 
Falke, by his writings and personal exer- 
tions, has done much to promote its revival 
in our day, a revival that makes steady 
progress. The memory of the poetess 
Annette Elizabeth von Droste-Hiilshoff, one 
of the most important lyric writers of 
Germany, certainly the most important that 
the Roman Catholic portion of it has pro- 
duced, was revived on the centenary of her 
birthday (January 10th, 1797) by various 
publications of J. Riehemann, J. Wormstall, 
&e. She belonged, like her seventeenth 
century predecessor Friedrich von Spee, the 
noble opponent of the prosecution of witches 
and the author of the ‘ Trutznachtigall,’ to 
the ancient Catholic nobility who have lived 
in Westphalia since the time of Charle- 
magne and Wittekind, and whose local 
‘‘Erdgeruch ” flavours the pungent and 
concentrated verse of the Droste. 

A publication at once original and 
symptomatic of the tendencies of thought 
among the present generation in the field 
of literature, and more especially of the 
pictorial arts, is the periodical Pan, which 
is now in the second year of its existence 
and may be regarded as the organ of the 
modern school and at the same time of 
the best of the ‘‘Modernen.” It is the 
work of the same refined and exclusive 
circles which brought into being the ‘‘freie 
Biihne” with G. Hauptmann’s ‘ Before 
Sunrise,’ and the poets of which are 
Johannes Schlaf, the brothers Hart, Dehmel, 
and ©. Morgenstern; Max Liebermann, 
Bocklin, and Max Klinger, the artists; 
Paul Schlenther, the literary critic; and 
Hugo von Tschudi, the art critic. The 
last named has hit the truth when, in 
opposing the exaggerated laudation bestowed 
upon the realistic art of Adolf Menzel, he 
says that in Menzel the spirituel observer is 
stronger than the intuitive artist. The 


‘‘illustren Kipfe” and the ‘‘schaffenden 
Hinde ” that are at work in this yee 
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are to be recommended to the cognoscenti in 
art and literature. 

Of the contributions of the twelve months 
to philosophy the best are the esthetic. The 
‘Studies and Criticisms’ of Alfred von 
Berger, a refined poet and critic, are 
designed to bring home to the distracted 
poets of the Decadence the exalted models 
of the great writers. His essays upon 


fEschylus, Homer, Dante, and Shak- 
speare, and also upon the moderns 
Grillparzer and H. von Kleist down 


to the latest, Ibsen, G. Hauptmann, 
&c., show that he admires idealism, and 
is at the opposite pole from realism. His 
criticism is of the kind that Lessing called 
good criticism, which is not satisfied with 
showing what is bad, but also points out how 
it can be improved. An essay of Berger’s 
(appended to the admirable translation of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics’ by Theodore Gompertz) 
upon a question already too much discussed, 
the doctrine of ‘‘ catharsis,” seeks to separate 
the truth from the error in Aristotle. Of 
tragedy, which simply works as a purifica- 
tion (in a purely medical sense), Aristotle 
had no higher opinion than his master Plato 
among the Greeks or Edmund Burke among 
the English. Berger has clearly shown 
that the cathartic effect is only a secondary 
result. The chief influence of tragedy is 
to be found in a purely esthetic sphere. 
Gompertz, the translator and popularizer 
of the works and philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill, has by his monograph on ‘ The 
Greek Thinkers’ enriched literature with 
a work admirably written and founded 
upon thorough study. Johannes Volkelt’s 
‘Esthetic of Tragedy’ is noteworthy 
because he once again upholds, and proves 
by irresistible arguments, the necessity of 
maintaining zsthetic as a separate science 
and not confounding it with the history of 
art. The “esthetic of tragedy” the writer 
endeavours to place upon the broadest basis 
as an experimental science which ranges 
from the ancients to our contemporaries, 
from /ischylus and Sophocles to Haupt- 
mann and Halbe. The only book that 
recalls the heroic age, vanished or almost 
vanished, of German philosophy, and is 
carried out with systematic completeness 
and based on metaphysic, is that of the 
‘“‘epigone” of Schelling and Schopenhauer, 
the author of ‘The Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious,’ E. von Hartmann. His ‘ Kate- 
gorienlehre’ forms at the same time the 
tenth volume of his collected works. His 
theory is that neither the philosophers who, 
like Hegel, proceeded from the logical as a 
principle, nor those who, like Schopenhauer, 
proceeded from the non-logical, were able to 
solve the problem of the doctrine of the 
categories. Only a philosophy like his own, 
which accepts both the logical and the non- 
logical as legitimate principles connected 
through a common substance, is in a position 
to formulate this problem. The future will 
show whether it is able to solve the difficulty. 
Rozvert ZIMMERMANN. 





GREECE. 

Tue Cretan question, which became urgent 
last summer, and was then only provision- 
ally settled, produced during the last six 
months of 1896 a great state of excitement 
in Greece, which, after the fresh outbreak in 
the beginning of February this year of the 





Turkish powers on the poor island, gradually 
led the Greeks into the unfortunate war 
against Turkey. In a time of such distress 
there is, of course, little to say about lite- 
rary activity. The Muses are no friends of 
Mars. 

The chief event in literature is the 
beginning of a _ project due to the 
generosity of a rich Greek who is settled 
at Odessa, a former burgomaster of that 
town. Gregor Maraslis has undertaken to 
make the Greeks acquainted with master- 
pieces of the historical, philological, archzeo- 
logical, and philosophical literature of other 
countries by means of the best possible trans- 
lations. Many of the university professors 
and cther selected private scholars have 
been entrusted with the work of translation 
under the direction of Dr. Lysander Had- 
jiconsta at Odessa. The series will be 
printed at Athens, and arrangements pro- 
vide for the appearance of a part of one 
hundred and sixty large octavo pages every 
month; the get-up is excellent, the price 
very low. Up to the present date there have 
appeared two instalments of Curtius’s ‘Greek 
History,’ translated by Prof. Lambros, while 
other parts contain Macaulay’s ‘ History of 
England,’ translated by Dr. Emmanuel 
Rhoidis; Ribbeck’s ‘History of Roman 
Poetry,’ translated by Prof. Spyr. Sakel- 
laropulos; Droysen’s ‘ History of the Dia- 
dochi,’ translated by Prof. Johann Panta- 
zides ; and Gilbert’s ‘Handbook of Greek 
Antiquities,’ translated by Prof. Nicolaos 
Politis. Krumbacher’s ‘ History of Byzan- 
tine Literature,’ translated by Dr. George 
Sotiriades, and Mr. Head’s ‘ Historia 
Numorum,’ by the Director of the 
Cabinet of Coins, Johann Svoronos, will 
appear shortly. Prof. George Hatzidakis 
will translate Whitney’s ‘Life and Growth 
of Language.’ This extensive programme 
will show how useful this Maraslis library 
will be to modern Greek scholars. From 
another point of view also the collection is 
of interest even for foreigners, as it will 
supply the best materials for the study of 
modern Greek. Later on the yearly parts 
will be doubled in number, and the library 
will, in accordance with the founder’s design, 
also include original works, perhaps even 
pay attention to jurisprudence and medi- 
cine. 

After the failure of late years of so many 
periodicals, it is interesting to note that the 
literary Parnassus Society has thought it 
judicious to supply the place of its organ 
of the same name, now two years defunct, 
by bringing out an ’Ezernpis, a yearly 
record. Herein will appear the yearly 
reports of the Society and also the various 
communications of its sections. The first 
part published contains, besides much matter 
which cannot be mentioned in this place, 
Prof. Sakellaropulos’s ‘ Emendations of 
Latin Authors’; Mich. Chrysochoos on 
‘Macedonian Tumuli’ and ‘The Town of 
Amydon’; Vito Palumbo on ‘A Graco- 
Salentinian Colony in Italy’; Johann 
Lambros on ‘A Coin of the Cretan Hiera- 
pytna’; Prof. Nicolaos Politis on ‘Olym- 
piaca Analecta,’ ‘ Remarks on Three 
Passages of Pausanias,’ and ‘ Proverbs 
in the Poetry of the Middle Ages’; and 
Prof. Spyr. Lambros on ‘ The Onomatology 
of Attica and the Immigration of the 
Albanians.’ 





The second part of the ‘Olympic Games,’ 
published by Carl Beck, contains the descrip. 
tion of the games which took place in Athens 
in the spring of last year, together with g 
long report on the Panathenaic Stadium ang 
the excavations made there by Prof. Politis, 

Margaritis Dimitsas has in his ‘ Mace. 
donica’ converted into current coin for. 
archeologists and historians the rich 
treasures of Macedonian inscriptions which 
are scattered in various periodicals and 
newspapers. Well-known materials arg. 
often described by him afresh; there are 
also new additions. He does not confine. 
himself to antiquity only ; he has brought 
forward many dark points in the Mace- 
donia of the Middle Ages, and shed 
light upon them. Stephan Kallias has 
chosen as his subject ‘Chalcis from a Phy- 
sical and Medicinal Point of View.’ George 
Papandreu has devoted a monograph to 
‘The Dialect of Ancient Elis.’ 

Dr. Athanasios Papadopulos Kerameus 
has published at St. Petersburg from the 
manuscripts of Mount Athos forty hitherto 
unedited letters of the Patriarch Photius, 
and provided them with an introduction in 
Russian. Prof. Lambros has printed from 
a codex of the Holy Mountain in popular 
language one hundred and forty-four un- 
edited fables of George Xtolos, a Greek. 
author of the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Shortly afterwards these fables 
were published by Emile Legrand at Paris. 

The two following publications belong 
to historical literature: a biography 
of Theodor Grivas, who fought for our 
freedom, based on unedited documents and 
private information supplied by his rela- 
tions; and ‘Amalia, the Queen of Greece,’ 
by Madame Soteria Alimberti, which 
is more of an anecdotal description of 
the Court than a political and historical 


biography. A good deal of insight into the: 


disturbed period from 1859 to 1862, when 
King Otto was expelled from the throne, is 
also afforded by the ‘ Political Year-books’ of 
the late Epaminondas Deligeorgis, who was 
once Premier. His notes, in spite of their 
fugitive character, are, with the political 
letters here for the first time made public, 


of no small interest for the history of the 


time of which they treat. 
Spyr. P. Lampnos, 


HOLLAND. 

In the Nouvelle Revue the other day Mr. 
Ferrero, the Italian psychologist, wrote on 
the undue invasion of literature by psycho- 
logical, moral, and social theories. Literary 
genius, he observed, should be instinctive. 
Shakspeare did not know a word of psy- 
chology, and yet he exposed folly, doubt, 
and degeneracy none the worse for that. 

To a great extent this observation is 
applicable to Dutch literature of the present 
day. Some of our younger novelists are 
more struck by the problems which life 
offers than by their influence on man. They 
attempt to analyze doubt, dejection, here- 
ditary crime; they show the waning in- 
fluence of moral and religious principles ; 
and the great mass of superficial thinkers, of 
which the ‘reading public” largely con- 
sists, revels in this very modern work, which 
is recommended by its agreeable form. But, 
to instance a single specimen of the class, 
‘Wormstekigen,’ by Hora Adema, would 
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be a work of art if it were less scientific, and 
something like a medical treatise if it were 
less fantastic. Again, Miss Anna de Savornin 
Lohman, who last year wrote a short story, 
rather sentimental, yet promising, has ex- 
cited general attention and discussion by 
a book of no great depth, somewhat care- 
lessly, yet affectedly written, which she has 
called ‘Vragensmoede.’ She depicts two 
highly religious people, husband and wife, 
who seek in vain the reason for their 
many disappointments, and, finding no in- 
formation vouchsafed to them, lose their 
faith in a divine Providence. It is neither 
knowledge nor the awe of life’s insoluble 
riddles which sets them doubting, but only 
material adversities, domestic troubles. This 
is the weak point of the book, but may be 
the cause of its success with a certain section 
of the public, who like to have philo- 
sophy (or its substitute) brought before 
them in this easily digestible form. Espe- 
cially attractive to those who are on the 
verge of abandoning their old belief must 
be the passages which insist on the deplor- 
able effects of a hard, pitiless dogma, and 
there the author is at her best. Another 
work of hers on the art of living, ‘ Levens- 
ernst,’ is just out, and in one of the maga- 
zines she has published a rather indifferent 
tale. Miss Lohman is thus developing 
a considerable literary activity, which is 
stimulated too much by indiscriminate 
public discussion. 

There is much in ‘Twyfel,’ by C. P. 
Brandt van Doorne, which resembles Miss 
Lohman’s work. Here also the anomalies 
which seem to contradict the teaching of a 
righteous God undermine the faith of the 
hero—a young curate—and make him teach 
things against his convictions. The mental 
struggle is not analyzed very minutely, but 
there is in the book an element of compas- 
sion for those who are thus tossed hither 
and thither. The tale is told simply 
and in an excellent style, and well put 
together. Miss Lohman revolts against 
fate; Van Doorne takes the standpoint of 
a compassionate observer. A third book 
which deals with the dark side of life is 
‘Ken Zwakke,’ by Mr. Frans Coenen. Here 
the author writes throughout as a disin- 
terested chronicler. He describes the life of 
a young clerk whose time is divided between 
the uninteresting work of his office and the 
weariness of perpetual quarrels between 
his mother and sister at home. Johan has 
not force enough either to snatch himself 
away from this joyless existence or to make 
an abrupt end of it; he commits suicide [in 
almost a cowardly way by neglecting his 
health. The tone of this book is depressing 
from beginning to end; the tale is told with 
unbending realism, and we are not spared 
one detail of a thoroughly miserable life 
of poor gentility. But for the remarkable 
variety in its picture of painful dreariness 
it would be impossible not only to read 
the book through, but even to admire the 
author’s consistency and courage. A modern 
(though perhaps only Dutch) Inferno is 
here typified for ever. 

This, we may hope, is the last word of 
realism. Will romanticism revive? I 
have to chronicle two novels and one 
dramatic poem which are all but romantic. 
One of them, nevertheless, bears the mark 
of to-day by turning on a moral point. In 





‘Drogon,’ by Van Schendel, we meet with 
the man who scorns worldly power, and 
whose ideal is to find the “ Ring of Jesus.” 
The wisdom this ring carries with it he 
hopes to impart to mankind. Drogon tries 
to base all his actions on the principle that 
every deed is allowable which results in 
more happiness to ourselves than harm to 
our neighbours; but this theory gives rise 
to inextricable problems; human nature 
proves stronger than ethical maxims, and 
Drogon is brought to shame and death. 
The subject is highly dramatic, but is in- 
adequately worked out. A fine piece of 
symbolism occurs at the end. When the 
people, whom Drogon by his unwise actions 
has incited to revolt, stand before his castle, 
he is going to take the renowned sword 
of his ancestors from the wall; but in the 
attempt the stool on which he stands falls 
over and he is killed. The wise man could 
not even reach to the height of his an- 
cestors ! 

In ‘Irmenlo,’ by Adriaan van Oordt, the 
conflict between heathenism and Christen- 
dom in the Middle Ages is treated with 
singular dramatic power. Like a dark, 
threatening cloud, the approaching danger 
of the conquering Christian army sweeps 
over the pagan country. The book leaves 
a deep impression. The characters have, 
however, to some extent been sacrificed for 
tragic effect, and we are more struck by the 
situations than interested in the lot of the 
persons represented. 

The young author Adriaan van Oordt is 
introduced to us by the poet Frederik van 
Keden, who himself has written this year a 
beautiful dramatic poem ‘ Lioba, a Song of 
Loyalty.’ Lioba remains loyal to her aged 
husband unto death, though disappointed in 
her dearest hopes and wishes, and notwith- 
standing her secret (and pure) love for a 
young knight. Thisis a truly national subject, 
and Van Eeden has with this work captivated 
once more the hearts of hiscountrymen. It 
marks a considerable advance in his artistic 
development, being much more truly poetical 
and less philosophical than his recent works. 
The influence of the great masters, of Swin- 
burne and Shakspeare, is unmistakable ; the 
descriptions of nature are equal to those of 
our best modern poets, and in many parts 
the writer surpasses our great seventeenth 
century poet Vondel, of whom he often 
reminds us. 

Van Eeden’s art has many sides which we 
do not find represented in ‘ Diepe Wateren,’ 
by Héléne Lapidoth-Swarth. Her genre 
is much more restricted, but within these 
limits much more perfect. It is a very 
intimate art, best seen in her songs, while 
she is second to none in expressing a noble 
idea in the shape of a perfect sonnet. Her 
prose, however, of which she has given us 
an instance this year in ‘Van Vrouwen- 
leven,’ is uninteresting. 

The output of poems, though certainly less 
than that of some years ago, is still large. 
The publisher 8. L. van Looy has ventured 
to bring out a most costly illustrated edition 
of the poems of the late Jaques Perk. Albert 
Verwey has published ‘ Aarde,’ a series of 
reprints, many of which in their deep 
thought and stately rhythm make us hope 
that Mr. Verwey will some day produce 
the great epos which especially his earlier 
work seemed to suggest. Mr. Pol de Mont, 





who is ever aiming at the reunion of 
the North and South Netherlands, as he 
pleases to call the two kingdoms, has 
brought out an anthology of Dutch and 
Flemish poetry of the last two decades, ‘Na 
Potgieter’s Dood.’ One may doubt if artists 
can be more readily reconciled than poli- 
ticians. Flemish poetry, with a few excep- 
tions, is rather more ‘‘honey a sauce to 
sugar’? than “virtue added to beauty’; 
Dutch poetry is much brisker, and advances 
much more. The literary regeneration in 
the north has been followed by no equal 
movement on the part of our southern 
neighbours. 

The last twelve months have brought some 
remarkable surprises. In the heat of the 
battle some ten years ago Albert Verwey 
prophesied that the old Gids was destined 
for early death. To-day it is not only 
alive, but it has found room for contribu- 
tions by the principal reformers of ten years 
ago, Van Eeden and Van der Goes, and has 
even published a highly eulogistic article 
on the fiercest of all the revolutionaries, L. 
van Deyssel! On the contrary, the Mieuwe 
Gids, now edited by Willem Kloos, has 
made a violent attack on its founder 
Verwey, and published incidentally poems 
(or what purport to be such) which would 
be scarcely good enough for a Sunday 
paper. 

A strange publication is ‘ Jeanne Collette,’ 
by Willem Paap, also one of the reformers 
of 1883. After a long period of silence Mr. 
Paap has surprised the world with a big 
anti-Semitic novel in two volumes, the first 
of which is tolerably well written. It paints 
the utter depravity of the financial world. 
But Mr. Paap assigns to his hero—the 
Amsterdam banker Collette—such a supe- 
riority of self-control and mental force that 
he does not win sympathy for the weak 
people who are described as his victims. 

Louis Couperus has just finished the 
publication in the Gids of a new novel 
*Metamorfose.’ It contains a dissection of 
a modern novelist which is autobiographical 
and interesting enough to attract a much 
wider public than the admirers of this 
author, whose delicate writing is one of the 
features of to-day. 

Of learned books the most literary in 
character is Dr. van Deventer’s ‘ Hellenic 
Studies,’ in which the Greek classics have been 
summoned to life again with such judgment 
and ability that even those who never read 
them in the original have obtained a very 
accurate conception, not only of their literary 
merits, but also of the personal character- 
istics of their authors. An admirable work 
on Dutch history is ‘Onze Gouden Eeuw,’ by 
Prof. P. L. Muller. Mr. Henri Borel has 
written an interesting treatise on Chinese 
philosophy. The Confucian teachings have 
often been unfavourably compared with 
Christendom, even by such an eminent 
authority as Prof. Legge. Mr. Borel aims 
at a more impartial standpoint, though his 
admiration for the great Chinese philo- 
sopher is evident everywhere. 

There seems to be something like a re- 
vival in the theatrical world. The “ Neder- 
landsch Tooneel”’ has produced at least three 
works of importance: Sophocles’s ‘ @Edipus 
Rex,’ the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ and 
Ibsen’s ‘Gabriel Borkman.’ Shakspeare’s 
work was undoubtedly the best rendered ; 
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the reading of Ibsen which the actors gave 
was all but melodramatic. There is only 
one company, the ‘‘ Nederlandsche Tooneel 
Vereeniging,” who seem to be equal to 
a decent performance of the great Nor- 
wegian’s works. On the whole, the revival 
was not lasting in its effects, and dramatic 
art has only too rapidly fallen back into 
the state of lethargy in which it has now so 
long been slumbering. 
H. 8. M. van Wickrevoort CroMMELIN. 





HUNGARY. 


Tue great event of last year, the national 
millennial exhibition, made its mark upon 
every department of our life, not excepting 
literature. A large number of books of a 
specially national character have seen the 
light—at least a hundred—but few of them 
possess any permanent value. Among these 
is pre-eminent Sandor Szilagyi’s ‘ Mil- 
lennial History of Hungary,’ the first 
volumes of which I was able to mention in 
my last year’s article; a few more have 
now appeared, and reach the same high 
standard one would expect from the names 
of Vaszary, Marczali, Fraknéi, and other 
authoritative contributors. The work will 
be completed in ten volumes. Not less 
valuable are Zsolt Bedthy’s two new books 
on the literary history of our country; the 
larger one he edited with the aid of our 
best scholars, while the other (‘ Little Mirror 
of Hungarian Literature’) was written by 
him alone. Mor Gelléri, the general secre- 
tary and chief organizer of the exhibition, 
edited a highly interesting compendium on 
‘Hungary in the Times of its Millen- 
nium,’ the single chapters of which were 
contributed by well-known experts; and a 
similar though much more comprehensive 
treatise we owe to Joseph de Jekelfalussy, 
the well-known director of the State Office 
of Statistics, under the title of ‘ Millennial 
Hungary and its Population.’ As far as 
artistic appearance goes, the second volume 
of Julius Laurencie’s splendid book ‘The 
Millennium of Hungary and the National 
Exhibition’ occupies the first place; 
it contains charming pictures of the 
finest things in the country and in 
the exhibition, supplemented by short 
explanatory notes in English, Hungarian, 
German, and French. As a sort of con- 
tinuation of this publication, and with a view 
to perpetuate the interest in our country 
excited abroad by the millennial exhibi- 
tion, Laurencic has been editing, since the 
new year, a splendid illustrated fortnightly 
in three languages, entitled Millennial Hun- 
gery, 1 conjunction with Adolf Agai 
(‘* Porzo”’), known as “the king of Hun- 
garian feudlletonistes.’ A national work of 
considerable importance is Zoltén Ferenczi’s 
new standard ‘Life of Petifi’ in three 
volumes, published at the expense of the 
Kisfaludy Society, our leading literary 
association. This excellent book has been 
highly praised even by the foreign press— 
more especially in England, Germany, and 
Italy (see Athen. No. 3635). Elek Benedek, 
our best authority on fairy tales, has 
enriched our millennial and national litera- 
ture by a five-volume collection, entitled 
‘Hungarian Fairy Tales and Legends,’ 
which will attract children as well as ethno- 


In belles - lettres the output has been 
somewhat slacker than in the last few years. 
Jokai and Mikszéth have been silent; but 
Ferencz Herczeg has given us two volumes, 
‘Szaboles’ Marriage,’ his first—and not 
over successful—attempt at a psychological 
novel ; and ‘ The First Swallow,’ a collection 
of short stories in his old light and masterly 
vein. Robert Tabori’s ‘ Cracked Columns’ 
is a most characteristic novel, présenting 
a lifelike picture of the rotten system of 
administration prevalent in our counties, 
which is antiquated, and will shortly 
be the subject of legislation. Zoltan 
Ambrus, our bitterest sceptic, has pub- 
lished a satirical novel of importance, 
entitled ‘September.’ Tamas Kodbor’s 
romance ‘ Marianne,’ and the same writer’s 
‘Demigod, and other Stories,’ have re- 
ceived universal and just recoguition, for 
both volumes contain many proofs of in- 
timate observation and dramatic talent. 

Istvan Szomahazy, too, one of the best 
among our lighter storytellers, has issued 
two books, which show once more his gaiety 
and inexhaustible imagination—‘ Summer 
Clouds’ and ‘ Biarritz & Co.’ He writes ele- 
gantly and tersely, and his work is mature 
as well as gay. His versatility is amazing ; 
of the fifty stories in the two volumes scarcely 
two have the same background. Sentimental 
he is not, but there is a slight admixture of 
romanticism in the sarcasm which exposes 
certain imperfections in men and institutions. 
He is always, too, witty and humorous. So 
is Ignaz Balazs in his delightful ‘In 
the Dock,’ a collection of sketches from 
the law - courts. Our leading realist, 
Sandor Brdédy, has presented us with some 
sketches in his well-known manner, en- 
titled ‘Female Beauty,’ while Szaniszlé 
Timaér, a young and able writer, has 
printed ‘Vanity Fair,’ a collection 
of novelettes which usually show a 
philosophizing turn. In Gyula Pekar we 
have a quaint, complex, and powerful 
novelist ; his latest book, entitled ‘The Lady 
with the Golden Gloves,’ is much in advance 
of his ‘Dodo,’ which I noticed in these 
columns a few years ago. 

As for poetry, Sandor Endrédi’s ‘ Kurucz 
Songs’ come first. None of our poetry 
since Petofi’s has appealed to our patriotism 
with such force and perfection as this 
splendid production. A more intimate and 
tender side of human sentiment is touched 
by Lajos Pésa in his ‘ Dear Mother.’ In these 
exquisite records of family love he proves 
anew that he is our best poet for children. 
A new writer, Baron Sandor Nikolics de 
Rudna, has made his mark by an excellent 
volume of lyric poems, the best of which— 
all are good—is one entitled ‘ Three Birds,’ 
which paints a touching picture of the 
miseries of war. Another gifted new bard 
is Ferencz Martos. His ‘Iza, and other 
Poems,’ remind us vividly of Heinrich Heine 
and Alfred de Musset. Still he has enough 
originality to make the resemblance an 
advantage rather than adrawback. A young 
poet, Emil Makai, has a reputation for 
polished form and finish which his recent 
new volume of poems has sustained and 
justified. He has also brought out two 
successful plays in rhyme, ‘ Adventure’ and 
‘New Adventures.’ The most popular 
play of the year, however, is, besides a 





graphers and folk-lorists. 


translation of Du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby,’ Istvan 


Géczy’s ‘The Wild Flower of Gyimes,’ 9 


farce. Karoly Gerd, who used to write only 
farces, has gone in for comedy, and it must 
be confessed that in his comedy ‘ Pink 
Letters’ this fresh departure is a success, 
A new playwright has appeared in the 
person of Bela Ujvari, whose effective 
comedy ‘The Guards,’ the background of 
which is historical and patriotic, has re- 
ceived general and well - merited praise, 
The most poetical among the plays of the 
twelvemonth is ‘ Princess Ellinor,’ by our 
celebrated Lajos Doczy, but its dramatic 
value is less obvious. It is full of lyric 
beauties, and its hero is Edgar, King of 
Scots, a figure drawn with all the skill of 
this well-known writer. 

I may conclude my survey with a few 
miscellaneous publications of importance, 
Antal Radé, our best Italian scholar, 
has published, at the instance of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, a ‘History of Italian 
Literature,’ in two volumes of exceptional 
merit, which form a fitting addition to a 
literary career embracing several essays and 
critical studies as well as renderings of 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Leopardi, Giacosa, Verga, 
&e. Tamas Szana, who is secretary to the 
Petifi Society, and one of our best writers 
on art, has written in the ‘Life of Miklés 
Izs6,’ the pioneer of modern Hungarian 
sculpture, a monograph of peculiar in- 
terest and value. Another of our most 
gifted art critics, Joseph Diner-Dénes, has 
brought out ‘Past and Future,’ a highly 
attractive collection of ‘‘ studies and impres- 
sions,” as he puts it, on literary and similar 
topics—men, movements, and currents. It 
has created quite a stir. A new venture of 
importance to literary historians is due to 
the initiative of Prof. Gustav Heinrich. He 
is editing an ‘Old Hungarian Library,” 
which supplies critical texts—ably annotated 
by expert scholars, at very low prices—of 
forgotten publications of importance or 
interest in the past. Let me conclude with 
a first-rate technical treatise, just published, 
on the construction and application of 
telegraphic apparatus. The author is 
Joseph Kiss, Director of the Hungarian 
Telegraphs and professor in the State 
Telegraph School. Lxororp Karscuer. 


ITALY. 

Tue year ending in July, 1897, will not add 
much to the fame of Italian literature. Most 
of our greatest writers have either produced 
little or nothing, or published works not of 
a purely literary character. We have not a 
single ode of Carducci’s or D’Annunzio’s, 
only one (that for the wedding of the Prince 
of Naples) by Panzacchi; no new verses, to 
my knowledge (except for a few scattered 
poems), by Pascoli, Baccelli, Pitteri; no 
novel by Fogazzaro, Verga, D’Annunzio, 
Matilde Serao, or Di Roberto; no book by 
Edmondo de Amicis. Yet a few exquisite 
volumes of poems ; a few novels, noteworthy 
chiefly for the promise they contain and the 
tendencies they reveal; some short stories, 
not without value ; and a work of a more or 
less literary character by a young socio- 
logist, force us to admit that the year has 
not been entirely a lost one. 

In poetry the influence of Carducci and 
D’Annunzio— which in past years pro- 
duced to excess ‘‘ barbarous” metres of too 
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archaic in diction and orthography — is 
less marked than formerly. Nor, notwith- 
standing the vogue of the French and 
Belgian symbolists, has the lily of mystical 
aspiration hitherto flourished among us. 
Faithful in this respect to its traditions, the 
lyric poetry of Italy has no affinity for the 
occult. While the novel and, to a certain 
extent, also the stage, are fain to abstract 
themselves from immediate reality, turning 
to disquisitions on social anthropology, and 
even to metaphysical speculations, the lyric 
springs directly from life and reflects it. 
But if this gives it clearness and spon- 
taneity, it is also the cause of its too fre- 
quently expressing more feelings than 
ideas. 

Recently, however, it has become less 
sensuous and less subjective. Some of our 
young poets are investigating, with com- 
passionate assiduity, the miseries of society, 
which they gather up into small episodic 
pictures. But compassion, to become an 
effective impulse in lyric movements, must 
be tender even to anguish, or energetic even 
to harshness. Signor Mercurino Sappa, in 
the preface to his ‘ Pie Rime,’ says that he 
would be ‘‘not clerical, but religious—not a 
Socialist, but a humanitarian—not factious, 
but a patriot.”” Such enviable moderation 
in feeling and judgment may lead to an 
excellent novel or a discreet comedy, but 
not to the higher flights of lyric poetry. 
The lyric springs, not from correct senti- 
ments, but from a close synthesis of ideas 
or from uncontrollable emotional impulses. 
However, the ‘Pie Rime’ strike a note 
which is both sincere and effective, and con- 
tain some harmonious lines. 

Signor Fortunato Vitali has published, in 
twenty-three meritorious sonnets, the ‘Epopea 
del Risorgimento,’ the uprising of Italy, of 
course, being meant. Carducci, in his ‘(a 
ira,’ and Pascarelli, in his ‘ Villa Glori,’ 
had previously made use of the sonnet-form 
in compositions of an epic character in 
subject and initial impulse. But they 
did not bestow on these the pompous title 
of epic, and, at any rate, in these cases 
a breath of continuous inspiration unites 
the separate sonnets (each one of which is, 
as it were, a living individual, complete in 
all its parts), and, in so doing, imparts an 
epic breadth and fulness; not to mention 
that, in the ‘(a ira’ especially, each sonnet 
contains, in a condensed form, the essence 
of a whole canto. In this ‘Epic of the 
Resurgence’ we have, indeed, a clear and 
accurate summary of historic events, but 
it leads rather to a notion than to a true 
vision; and when the poet succeeds—and 
this happens several times—in touching us, 
it is by means of apostrophes and invoca- 
tions more lyric than epic in character. 

Sincerity of domestic affection, a sub- 
dued vividness of colouring, and a certain 
raciness of form distinguish two volumes 
of verse—‘ Nuge,’ by Attilio Tambellini, 
and ‘Nell’ Ombra,’ by C. A. Fabris. Beau- 
tiful throughout, and original with that 
rare originality which only real poets can 
impart to hackneyed subjects, is the little 
volume ‘Ore Campestri,’ by Cesare Rossi, 
of Trieste. It contains fifteen pieces, of 
three terzine each. The rhymes are so 
interlaced (a mode of which legitimate 
examples are not wanting) that the second 
line of the first terzina supplies the rhyme 





for the second line of the following one. 
The stanzas, therefore, proceed by twos, 
instead of, as in Dante’s terzine, by threes. 
This arrangement of rhymes adds much 
grace to short compositions, and, as it were, 
lightens them. The whole movement of 
the verse—of the image and the idea—is 
accompanied by a most graceful and deli- 
cate music. The title—quiet, discreet, inti- 
mate, accurate, and full of colour as the 
book itself—sufficiently indicates the sub- 
jects dealt with. An intimate friend of 
Pitteri’s, Rossi could not have paid him a 
compliment more worthy of him and of the 
pleasant and smiling landscapes of the 
Isonzo, which both these poets are accus- 
tomed to celebrate, than he has done in the 
dedication to this book. I should have 
liked to quote a few lines, but the difficulty 
of choice restrains me. Besides, a tragic 
sequence of events leads me rather to 
choose a quotation or two from another 
poet—or rather poetess—to which death 
has added a tragic interest apart from their 
own intrinsic beauty. 

The readers of the Atheneum will no 
doubt be familiar with the name of the 
beautiful Countess Lara, who was recently 
murdered at Rome in a house where she 
had taken up her abode alone, tired, 
perhaps, of an adventurous life which had 
become full of difficulty, both for herself 
and for others. In a posthumous volume 
of ‘Nuovi Versi,’ as musical and full of 
imagery as her former publications, and 
like them full of sensual, not to say sexual, 
exaltation and of fastidious elegance, we 
find a few stanzas entitled ‘La Naufraga,’ 
which at any time, and coming from any 
hand, could not fail to strike the reader, 
but which, taken in connexion with the 
writer’s tragic end, seem to give evidence 
of a prophetic clairvoyance. The writer 
addresses herself to a friend, an “agile e 
forte marinar,” who, when sailing the ocean, 
sees the following vision :— 

Vien contro la tua nave una feminea 

Forma che dormir sembra, 

Bianca sorella dell’ antica Ofelia 

Pur senza un fior sulle marmoree membra, 

Quella morta son io: morta in un pallido 

Naufragio lontano, 
But, she goes on, let him not stop the course 
of his bark, nor try to gather up the cold 
corpse passing before him :— 

Poiché il mister l’ avvolge, solitario 

Ch’ ei nel mister dilegui. 

Tu guarda in alto e sull’ ignoto Oceano 
Cantando, il corso e i sogni tuoi prosegui. 
This presentiment of a violent and mys- 
terious death, so remote from any destiny 
which could possibly have been foreseen, 
and so speedily verified, chills the blood. 
The poetess indeed died “in a pale, far- 
off shipwreck.’’ When she would divert 
her friend’s thoughts from herself, and 
entreats him to pursue his own course 
and his own dreams, she inspires us with 
a manly comparison, and ennobles with a 
flight of high and true poetry her morbid 

erotic exaltation. 

Giuseppe Mantica is a poet who knows 
how to extract substantial ideas from the 
occurrences of ordinary life. When he 
speaks of himself, he speaks for all of us; 
and, in doing so, it is not the sensations, so 
easy to catch and render, nor any senti- 
mental effervescence, but the inner and 
continuous working of the soul and its 





bitternesses, which he seeks, in the depths of 
his being, by the light of an upright con- 
science. For this reason the poems he has 
collected under the title of ‘Specchio’ (‘The 
Mirror ’) reflect the feelings of a large sec- 
tion of the human race, and are condensed 
and mature in their youthful fervour. 

While writing these lines I have just 
received a small volume of verse entitled 
‘Madre,’ by Giovanni Cena, a single jet of 
lofty and deeply felt poetry. For some 
years past I have read no verses of such 
pure and continuous inspiration. The author 
relates the sufferings and death of his 
mother without one excessive touch, one 
declamatory, literary, or conventional move- 
ment. Every line, every word, expresses 
deep vibrations of the soul. Had I seen it 
sooner I should have placed it at the head of 
this summary. As it is, I note it, and hail 
a new poet. 

The novel is developing in two different 
directions under the influence of two power- 
ful minds, D’Annunzio has founded a 
school; Fogazzaro has inspired not dis- 
ciples, but followers. In other words, the 
formal qualities of the first are, in part at 
least, of a kind easily acquired, while the 
intense inward fervour of the second attracts 
to him none but spirits already kindled. 
Both are idealists: Fogazzaro through his 
passion for the ideal, D’Annunzio through 
the habit of idealization. Fogazzaro con- 
templates life in its reality and complexity ; 
there is no person too insignificant, no action 
too trifling for him to regard it as material 
for art; yet there breathes throughout every 
one of his writings a vivid transcendental- 
ism, indicating that he yearns and strives 
after an unseen world—after some super- 
sensual good. D’Annunzio thinks nothing 
worthy of artistic treatment but himself, and 
himself not in as far as he resembles the 
re3t of humanity, but in those points wherein 
he differs from them. By dint of collecting 
and refining with wonderful mastery his 
own sensations, and making of them, as it 
were, the pivot of the universe, he has 
attained to an idealized sensuality, a wanton- 
ness of the intellect, in which he places the 
quintessence of life and the nobility of 
human nature, as shown by his recognizing 
in those so endowed the right of ruling over 
other men. It was natural that so con- 
summate an artificer in words, so skilled in 
evoking the music of language, should— 
since his nature did not incline to mystic 
raptures (he will, no doubt, come to these 
in time, of set purpose, in order to renew 
his mental substance)—turn to voluptuous 
raptures. It was also natural that, such 
being the themes of his harmonies, and con- 
sidering, as he did, the pursuit of beauty as 
the highest exercise of human activity, he 
should end by erecting the necessities of his 
art into something like a philosophical 
system. 

It is easy to understand how many 
minds, disturbed by vague artistic — 
rations, are led to follow in_ his 
footsteps. But he has also influenced 
aristocratic and capable spirits. There was 
first the seduction of forms in which they 
thought they could clothe their own 
interior world. But if mediocre intellects, 
when imitating form, succeed only in 
assimilating its mechanical and external 
part, acuter ones cannot fail to perceive the 
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connect certain forms with certain kinds 
of substance. D’Annunzio will take a 

ermanent place in our literary history, 

ut his literary influence will have 
benefited those only who admire him with- 
out wishing to take him asa model. It is 
a good thing to have noted in his verse and 
in his prose the capacity of the Italian 
language for renewed and genuine freshness 
and for the most intimate actuality, but 
only so far as it encourages every one to 
carry on for himself the task of linguistic 
purification, seeking for himself at first 
hand, guided by his own inclinations and 
his own aims. 

Luciano Zuccoli has published two 
volumes within the year—one of short 
stories, ‘La Morte di Orfeo’ (taking its 
title from one of the number, which is, 
however, neither the best nor the most 
original), and a novel, ‘Roberta.’ The 
short stories show him still vacillating 
between a form of his own, inseparably 
connected with the subjects which present 
themselves to him, vivid and audacious, by 
direct inspiration, and the music of D’An- 
nunzio. In the novel, a later production, 
he has chosen the latter course, and because 
he perceives its harmonic necessities, he 
accompanies his characters through a 
“deadly flora of sensual imagery,” and 
applies his acute observation to the 
sexual whims of an hysterical girl. One 
must recognize, however, that, while em- 
ploying D’ Annunzio’s method with a certain 
easy mastery, he here and there, when, if 
we may say so, off his guard, allows us to 
perceive a pictorial quality and an analytic 
power which are allhis own. Itis, therefore, 
all the more to be deplored that a genuine 
artist should enter on a road not discovered 
by him and not all his own. 

Enrico Butti, in his latest novel ‘ L’In- 
cantesimo,’ also shows the influence of 
D’Annunzio. But he is a reluctant and 
almost unconscious D’Annunzian, and 
certainly his efforts are not so much to 
approach the master as to keep at a dis- 
tance from him. His hero, the scion of an 
“imperious race,” like the Cantelmo of the 
‘Vergini delle Rocce,’ assumes, like his 
prototype, the attitudes of an Uebermensch 
but, unlike him, does not imagine his task 
to consist in the production of Uebermen- 
schen. On the contrary, considering procrea- 
tion as ‘‘an inferior organic fact,” he is a 
misogynist, as he himself (with a want of tact 
scarcely savouring of aristocratic manners) 
confesses to the girl who is about to make 
him her prey. How this author, so thorough 
a student of sociology, can fail to perceive 
that, if the continuation of the species is 
entrusted to inferior beings, individuals 
worthy, in his opinion, of dominating it, 
would tend to disappear from the world, I 
do not understand. It would be comprehen- 
sible on the part of a plebeian convinced 
that he himself is the sole agent of his own 
elevation—not in an aristocrat who believes 
that he ought to rule in right of the blood 
inherited by him from a ruling race. 

But I cannot stop to discuss the pre- 
sumptuous and somewhat puerile position 
taken up by the young Count Imberigo. 
His misogyny has, fortunately, no organic 
reasons sufficiently sound to resist even the 
first attacks made on it by a beautiful girl, 


start from absurd premises provided that 
in its development it is living and in- 
teresting. This, in fact, is the case in 
spite of the book’s excessive length. Certain 
vacillations of the soul, certain moral weari- 
nesses, certain confused aspirations towards 
the close of life, certain sudden passionate 
impulses—the triumphant notes of themuch- 
abused generative instinct—all this is made 
apparent by a firm touch, a diffuse but care- 
ful analysis, and sometimes comes to blossom 
in pages of rare beauty. But the book once 
read, its manifestly D’Annunzian origin 
intervenes to check the applause one would 
otherwise award to the author. In art one 
is not permitted to have a father; at most we 
can deduce our noble descent from remote 
ancestors. With regard toform, Butti only 
imitates D’Annunzio to a slight degree; but 
just that slight degree causes a jarring un- 
certainty of language and style. Elabora- 
tion of form requires continuously careful 
selection. An archaic word side by side 
with an expression derived from the modern 
journalistic jargon offends us. D’Annunzio 
would never have written ‘Il vespero era 
perfettamente sereno,” because the vulgarity 
of the abverbial expression is multiplied a 
hundredfold by juxtaposition with the choice 
word vespero. Butti has a singular predilec- 
tion for such adverbs. In a single page I 
have counted eight: certamente, realmente, 
abilmente, ermeticamente, assolutamente, imme- 
diatamente, involontariamente, esteticamente ! 
There is little harm in this if the idea is 
clear and precise; but, if so, why write 
““vespero”’ instead of sera, ‘‘frale”’ for 
Fragile, ‘“‘fiata” for volta? It is a mere 
question of intonation. It is only right to 
point out, however, that such discords become 
rarer as the action of the story developes and 
quickens. One can understand that the 
author, overwhelmed by his subject, gra- 
dually forgets his formal preconceptions, and 
the idea, as it becomes more imperious 
and exclusive, necessitates a sincerer style, 
and therefore one more harmonious through 
its own inner music. 

I said that Fogazzaro has no disciples, 
but followers. The works inspired by his, 
in fact, do not resemble them either in sub- 
ject, treatment, style, or language. One 
only feels that they are animated by the 
same transcendental spirit, which has im- 
bibed, not his manner, but his self-reliance 
and fearlessness. 

‘La Signorina X. di X.’ is the title of an 
anonymous novel which has been much 
talked of, and many efforts have been made 
to penetrate the secret of the authorship. 
The book consists of a series of letters 
exchanged between a young Piedmontese 
diplomatist and the Signorina X. di X. 
Some assert, and apparently not without 
foundation, that the author is a woman; 
others insist that the correspondence is a 
real one between two collaborators; others, 
again, suppose that a scholarly priest has 
lent his assistance. However, since the 
author or authors have relinquished that 
exterior gratification of their self -love 
which yet they must have known themselves 
to deserve, it would be indelicate to do 
violence to their modesty by pressing our 
inquiries. 

The plot is this: A young man travelling 





alone by rail from Milan to Turin finds on 





travelling bag not belonging to him. Qp 
opening it, in order if possible to discover 
the owner, he finds a few flowers, an em. 
broidered handkerchief, and a volume of 
poems, in which some passages are marked 
in pencil. They are the same passages 
which, on a previous perusal of the same 
book, he had himself marked as special 
favourites. As there is no name or other 
indication of ownership, he sends the bag 
to the station-master at Milan, to be restored 
to any one inquiring for it, but not before 
he has enclosed in it a discreet and courteous 
letter, acknowledging to the unknown pro- 
prietor that he has opened the bag and 
turned over the book, and requesting her to 
inform him, in a few lines addressed to 
Signor Y. di Y., Poste Restante, Turin, 
whether she has received it and granted 
him her pardon for his indiscretion. 

Thus the penultimate and antepenulti 
mate letters of the Italian alphabet begin 
a correspondence which soon assumes the 
unexpected character of an exegetical con- 
troversy. Y. professes himself from the 
beginning somewhat heterodox; X. under- 
takes his conversion; but instead of having 
recourse to the vague mysticism in fashion 
at the present day, she proceeds, with well- 
equipped energy, to the refutation of his 
heresies. We might almost say that the 
dramatis person@ of the novel are, on one 
side, Renan, Biichner, Moleschott, Vogt, 
Strauss, and Kant himself; on the other, 
the Fathers, the Apostles, and the Messianic 
prophets. The two correspondents remain 
throughout the novel unknown to one an- 
other; only at the end we are allowed to 
guess that they will meet, and that the 
already minimized religious differences 
will be adjusted in a perfect and well- 
deserved union. 

I am not qualified to pronounce on the 
merits of either side. It appears to me 
that X. argues better and with more re- 
strained force; but I see valid reasons for 
suspecting that Y. very soon comes to take 
pleasure in being defeated, a suspicion 
which does more honour to his taste than 
wrong to his logic. I think that, in Signor 
Y.’s place, many an infidel far more pug- 
nacious than he would end by unblushingly 
yielding, while persuading himself that he 
was convinced by force of argument. This 
is the best praise which I can give to the 
young controversialist’s reasonings, since, 
in such a delicate matter, a frivolous and 
superficial argument would seem, even to 
the most dogged materialist, a presumptuous 
and revolting piece of profanity. But Sig- 
norina X. di X. cannot claim for her printed 
letters the same power over her thousands 
of readers as that exercised by the manu- 
script epistles over the individual to whom 
they were addressed. In any case, the novel, 
so different from any other, must awaken 
a deep and thoughtful interest. The in- 
cidents are natural and graceful, the style 
and language clear and effective, without 
effort; the great learning displayed in the 
work does not rest on it like a dead weight, 
but is enlivened, as it were, by the author’s 
pugnacity. It is a book uniting two 
qualities rarely found together — sincerity 
and ability, the bond which connects 
them being an exquisite and high-bred 
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Worthy of note and of praise, though I 
am unable to devote any space to them, 
are two novels—‘ La Prova,’ by Regina di 
Luanto, and ‘L’ Amuleto,’ by the distin- 
guished and thoughtful writer who signs 
herself ‘‘ Neera.” Renato Fucini’s scenes 
of Tuscan peasant life ‘All’ Aria Aperta’ 
are exceedingly fine, and Giacomo Moran- 
dotti’s short story ‘ La Veglia’ vigorous and 
racy. But the most interesting book of the 
year is ‘L’ Europa Giovane,’ by Guglielmo 
Ferrero, a Socialistic sociologist and disciple 
of Lombroso, an eloquent orator full of 
matter, a prolific and imaginative writer, 
an acute and original observer, exceedingly 
daring in his generalizations. In his book 
‘Young Europe’ he collects the impressions 
and observations gathered on a journey 
through Europe, and especially during his 
stay at Berlin, London, and Moscow. 
Though not fond of diffuse word - paint- 
ing, which, on the contrary, he avoids as 
far as possible, his delineation of things, 
actions, and people is clear and definite. 
Ferrero possesses in an eminent degree the 
artistic faculty of seizing on salient points, 
of marshalling them in brief and effective 
sentences, and of embodying them in vivid 
images. In his prose there is not a trace of 
artifice. He sees with sure eye, discerns 
with acute mind, explains with rapid sim- 
plicity. And these qualities as a writer are 
even surpassed by his qualities as a dis- 
coverer of ideas (‘‘ideatore”). This title 
fits him better than that of a thinker, for he 
is better at discovering ideas than at sub- 
jecting them to himself by rigorous criticism. 
But Ferrero is twenty-seven; and at his 
age ideas, especially when they spring up 
so thickly as they do in his mind, are apt to 
shine with dazzling splendour. On the 
other hand, while this marvellous fertility of 
ideas is all his own, the want of sufficient 
examination is rather a defect belonging to 
the very modern science to which he has 
dedicated himself, and which, while claiming 
to be an experimental science, does not ex- 
periment on positive facts, but on the in- 
terpretation of facts, and that not of facts 
contemporaneous with the experiment, or 
following it, or arising from it, but anterior 
and remote, and collected and certified by 
very doubtful testimony. No science is so 
ready as sociology to proclaim laws and 
general principles; none contents itself so 
easily with imperfect and unsatisfactory 
proofs. 

Thus Ferrero has discovered (as we find 
from the very first pages of his book) an 
historical law, which he calls the ‘‘ Law of 
Singularity,” and states in the following 
terms :— 

‘*Nearly all great men have had a singular 
intellectual and moral character ; that is to say, 
one opposed to the character of the people 
governed by them; and it is precisely to this 
difference of character that they have owed 
their success.” 

In proof of this law, he cites the examples 
of Mazarin and Napoleon ruling France, 
though French neither by origin nor, in 
his opinion, by character. He takes no 
notice of the fact that his portrait of 
Mazarin would serve equally well for 
Richelieu, who, being a Frenchman, was as 
much a ruler of France as the Italian 
cardinal, and more. He also fails to reflect 
that Louis XI., Francois I., Henri IV., 





Louis XIV., and, in our own day, Guizot, 
Thiers, Gambetta, Ferry, Constans, were 
rulers of France because they were French- 
men and of specifically French character. 
So also, in his opinion, Bismarck owes his 
extraordinary power to the fact that he 
comes of a Pomeranian family with a large 
admixture of Slav blood; but he neither 
supplies the proofs of that mixture, nor per- 
ceives how Bismarck expresses and sums up, 
in outward physical aspect as well as in the 
subtlest intellectual and spiritual qualities, 
the essence of the German character. He 
also explains the predominant influence of 
Cavour on Piedmont by asserting that that 
statesman, sprung from an entirely mili- 
tary aristocracy, abhorred war, and was 
therefore utterly dissimilar from the people 
over whom he exercised so legitimate a 
dominion. He forgets that the Piedmontese 
aristocracy boast diplomatic traditions far 
more glorious than any warlike ones, and 
that the history of the monarchy of Savoy 
is as much a history of foresight and 
resource as of battles. 

In another part of his book, in order to 
support his antithesis between Latin sensual- 
ism and German idealism, Ferrero affirms 
that in the Latin languages the verb ‘to 
love” is applied to all objects productive 
of pleasure, as shown by the fact that in 
Italian, as well as in French, we say ‘“‘io 
amo mia moglie,’’ and also “io amo i 
maccheroni.” Now, as regards Italian, the 
truth is that this expression is sometimes 
incorrectly used; but it ought not to 
be. Tommaseo, in his ‘Vocabolario dei 
Sinonimi,’ observes that the people hardly 
ever use the word ‘‘ amare” except in rela- 
tion to the Deity, and that love added to 
liking (“non solum diligere verum etiam 
amare”) is expressed by ‘‘voler bene.” 
The people, and all who care about lin- 
guistic correctness, say ‘‘mi piacciono i 
maccheroni.” Nay, there is current in 
every one’s mouth a joke against the French, 
because they say, ‘‘J’aime les épinards,’’ 
as well as “‘J’aime ma femme.” 

All this, however, detracts little from the 
interest of the book, and scarcely at all from 
the merit of the writer. Ferrero is an in- 
comparable starter of ideas. What does it 
matter if his prolific harvest includes some 
erroneous and some confused ones? It is 
our part to do the sifting. It is good to 
attest a truth, and equally good to stimulate 
men’s minds to the search after truth. 

The study of history, which has sus- 
tained a heavy loss in the person of 
Prof. Giuseppe da Leva, the distinguished 
author of a ‘History of Charles V. in 
Italy,’ seems to be awakening, and to be 
abandoning the field of over-minute in- 
quiries for that of comprehensive syntheses 
or brilliant monographs on some particular 
point of history. I note, among good his- 


torical books recently published, the first: 


volume of Prof. Italo Raulich’s ‘ History 
of Charles Emmanuel, First Duke of Savoy,’ 
Prof. Michelangelo Schipa’s ‘ History of the 
Duchy of Naples,’ and Prof. Del Lungo’s 
studies on Politian, collected in one volume 
under the title of ‘Florentia.’ Very note- 
worthy are also some new editions of ancient 
texts, among which I may mention the ‘ De 
Bello Gotico’ of Procopius, edited by Prof. 
Comparetti, and the ‘ Epistolario’ of Coluccio 
Salutato, edited by Prof. Novati. That 





magnificent publication the facsimile edition 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s Codex Atlanticus, 
undertaken by the Accademia dei Lincei, 
still continues to appear, thanks to the un- 
wearied zeal of the firm of Hoepli (Milan). 
It is a monument of inestimable value for 
the history of science and art. For more 
recent times, the correspondence of the 
statesman Bettino Ricasoli and that of the 
historian Michele Amari are of importance, 
as presenting two noble and patriotic men. 
Studies in history and literary criticism 
have appeared in such abundance and of 
such importance as to require by them- 
selves a notice of far greater length than 
the whole of this article. Even a bare 
enumeration of the most important would 
make a long catalogue, and no selection can 
be made among them without risk of in- 
justice. I would, therefore, simply note 
how vigorously these studies are flourishing 
at the present time, and congratulate their 
authors on directing their energies—with 
less minuteness of unnecessary detail—to 
worthier subjects than has been the case in 
past years. I cannot, however, pass over 
in silence a work which has delighted all 
who honour the greatest poet of our cen- 
tury—Giacomo Leopardi, whose life by 
Ranieri (who was his friend, and through 
that friendship obtained fame, not to say 
glory) all but discredited him as a man, 
even with his greatest admirers. So long 
ago as 1882, Piergili had already, with 
studious moderation, proved some of 
Ranieri’s revelations to be calumnies; but 
the latter retained their hold on the minds 
of the majority, and a certain shadow 
still rested on the poet’s name. Now Dr. 
Franco Ridella has published a large volume 
—the result of minute and accurate research, 
and armed with indubitable proofs—entitled 
‘Una Sventura postuma di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi,’ which completely clears the poet’s 
memory, while branding with the blackest 
ingratitude that of his unworthy friend. 
The most notable fact in the region 
of Italian philosophy is the movement 
which has culminated in the production 
at Milan of two large volumes entitled 
‘Per Antonio Rosmini, nel Primo Cen- 
tenario dalla sua Nascita.’ In order to 
celebrate this centenary in the worthiest 
manner, Rosmini’s Italian followers have 
united to elucidate his teaching in all its 
varied aspects, and have called upon the 
sharers of their faith in other countries to 
take part in a work to which they wished 
to give the character not so much of an 
empty tribute as of an energetic propa- 
ganda. The work—of necessity unequal 
in value, too voluminous ever to be popular, 
defective in construction on account of the 
excessive number of contributors, and per- 
haps also through the undue degree of 
liberty allowed them—has yet, no doubt, at 
least in part, attained its noble aim, and con- 
stitutes the solemn affirmation of a philo- 
sophico-religious school, living, active, and 
confident in its own future, notwithstanding 
the hostility of the dominant party in the 
Catholic Church and the indifference of the 
general public. Antonio Fogazzaro has 
prefixed to the first volume a masterly 
study, in which Rosmini’s character as a 
man is treated of, and his doctrine sum- 
marized. The most courageous and mili- 
tant Rosminians—among whom are con- 
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spicuous Morando, Allievo, Billia, Zoppi, 
Moglia, and Zanchi—have contributed to 
the work. The fundamental principle of 
Rosmini’s philosophy, the idea of Being 
considered as the divine origin of human 
intelligence, is here developed in several 
different ways. A peculiar value is added 
to the work by some unpublished dialogues 
of Bonghi, which have now for the first time 
seen the light, and in which Rosmini, Man- 
zoni, the Marchese Gustavo di Cavour, and 
Bonghi himself debate with rare acuteness 
and forceful clearness and vivacity of ex- 
pression various questions of the highest 
philosophy. These dialogues are furnished 
with an excellent introduction and copious 
elucidatory notes by Prof, Morando. 

Almost simultaneously with this publica- 
tion has appeared a volume of ‘ Meditazioni 
Vagabonde,’ by Gaetano Negri. The book 
is composed of essays on various subjects, 
but all closely connected with each other 
and with the philosophico-religious problem. 
Negri, without doubt the foremost of our 
essayists, has produced a treatise truly admir- 
able for effectiveness, colour, and clearness 
of style, for the justice of its conclusions, its 
well- bred moderation of expression, and 
its lofty tone of feeling. He professes a 
species of Kantian criticism without the 
contradiction in which Kant involved him- 
self through his Categorical Imperative. 
Negri treats metaphysics pretty much as 
Renan treated the character of Christ. He 
honours thegreat metaphysicians, but wishes 
to destroy the foundation on which they 
have built. Not content with demolishing 
the demonstrations of the Absolute, he tends 
to the bitter and despairing conclusion that 
the Absolute does not exist. The Rosminians, 
with whom he has had some controversies, 
and whom he always treats with the most 
courteous consideration, will not, we may be 
certain, leave the ‘ Meditazioni Vagabonde’ 
unanswered. GivsErre GIAacosa. 

NORWAY. 

Two books pre-eminently have made 
their mark in Norwegian literature during 
the past twelvemonth, and have already 
been translated into nearly every European 
language. Fridtjof Nansen has at one 
bound secured his position side by side 
with Henrik Ibsen as one of Norway’s 
best-known authors. The account of his 
Polar expedition is possessed of con- 
siderable literary merit. In animated, pic- 
turesque language and pure Norse, the 
intrepid explorer tells the tale of his ad- 
ventures among the Polar ice, only rarely 
lapsing into the conventional diary style, 
though often, if not too often, yielding to 
the temptation of quoting scraps of ballads 
and old songs. Ibsen’s last drama, as far 
as the subject-matter goes, is already well 
known to the reading public. It is emi- 
nently playable, although the principal 
interest—as usual with its psychological 
author—moves on purely idealist lines. It 
would occupy too much space to enter 
here on particulars of its wealth of sugges- 
tions and ideas; it may even be unnecessary, 
considering the ample notice this work, like 
others preceding it, has received in England 
as elsewhere. 

Bjérnson has not published anything new 
during the past year. Jonas Lie, however, 





as usual, put in an appearance last 
Christmas with one of his much appreciated 
novels. This last, named ‘Dyre Rein,’ 
occupies itself with a love affair between a 
healthy, well-bred girl and a morbid young 
man with Byronic moods and tendencies. 
This wretched pessimist succumbs at last 
to the dread of, perhaps, causing lifelong 
misery to a pure, trusting girl by linking 
his fate to hers, and resolves to save her 
from such a contingency by drowning him- 
self on the eve of his wedding day. The 
theme is well worked out, and the various 
characters enact their parts admirably and 
naturally. 

Arne Garborg publishes ‘Leraren,’ a 
tragedy, sad and pathetic, treating of the 
old, though ever-recurring conflict between 
an idealist and his prosaic fellow citizens. 
The teacher is a distinctly religious per- 
sonality, conscientiously driven to dissent 
from mere orthodox Christianity, and bent 
on following out the supreme edict of selling 
all he has and giving it to the poor, in order 
to be active in well-doing and have personal 
intercourse with those whom he is anxious 
to benefit. In these aims he is violently 
opposed by his friends; they quarrel with 
him, his wife goes to ruin, and finally his 
convictions land him in gaol as an enemy 
to the community at large. It is to be 
regretted that this masterly composition is 
written in dialect, and consequently de- 
barred from appearing on the stage, where 
its vivid realism could not fail to command 
success. Mention must also be made of 
several younger Norwegian writers who are 
beginning to make their mark. Chief among 
them is Sigbjérn Obstfelder, whose name 
may be remembered as having before now 
occurred in this publication. His peculiar 
elegance of diction and absolutely original 
delineation of character single him out from 
among his compeers. He had long to 
battle with the disinclination a general 
public always evinces for originality of 
any kind, especially in authors. This year, 
however, he has scored a distinct and uni- 
versal success with his lyrical love story 
‘Korset’ (‘The Cross’), of which three 
editions were exhausted in uninterrupted 
succession. The same good fortune attended 
Miss Alvilde Prydz in her production of 
‘Gunvor Thorsdatter til Heerd,’ a novel 
sketched on distinctly grand lines, though 
slightly marred in execution by a want of 
simplicity in presenting the charmingly 
conceived character of a splendid self- 
reliant woman. Thomas P. Krag was 
equally successful with his novel of ‘Ada 
Wilde,’ which was at once warmly wel- 
comed by the public, though it is distinctly 
less powerful than its immediate predecessor, 
‘Kobberslangen.’ Also decidedly remark- 
able was Hans KE. Kinck’s ‘Sus,’ an 
energetic, clever analysis of the develop- 
ment of a nature entertaining equally 
strong inclinations towards the allure- 
ments of hypercivilization and those of the 
lonely woods around his home. Perhaps it 
was not easy to handle such a subject, for 
one distinctly feels the want of the light- 
ness of touch requisite for absolute success. 
Most to be praised is its wealth of virile 
lyric, with its opposite leanings towards 
gentleness and defiance. Minda Ramm, 
Kinck’s wife, surprised the reading public 
with an interesting novel called ‘Lommen’ 





(‘The Loon’), which met with strong con. 
demnation from ardent members of the 
Women’s Emancipation League. 

Per Sivle and Nils Collett Vogt, both well- 
known poets, have each of them delighted 
their numerous admirers with a new volume 
of poems. Mrs. Anna Munch’s psychological 
novel ‘Two Human Natures’ aroused much 
interest. Its hero has the same prototype 
as George Egerton’s ‘ Key-notes.’ Another 
very clever psychological sketch of an un- 
decided girlish character is given by Miss 
Dikken Zwilgmeyer in her story entitled 
‘Ungt Sind’ (‘Young Minds’). Two other 
psychological writers are Jens Tvedt, whose 
principal characters in his ‘ Straumgir’ are 
drawn from the western peasantry, and 
Sven Nilssen, who gives character sketches 
from the suburbs in his ‘Proletar.’ A 
fine novel also is ‘Solvending,’ by Vetle 
Vislie. Albert Brock-Utne shows distinct 
powers in his small novelette ‘ Vinter,’ 
The same may be said of Bernt Lie, Vil- 
helm Krag, Mons Lie, Peter Egge, and 
Otto Sinding, though none of them can 
be called specially successful in his most 
recent publications. On the other hand, this 
summer a distinct success attended the pub- 
lication of a grand historical novel, entitled 
‘T Kancelliraaden’s Dage,’ by the new author 
Tryggve Andersen. The historical novels 
which Constantius Flood, Charlotte Koren, 
and Marie have added to their other popular 
works are by no means of equal literary 
merit. 

‘Sanct Olaf,’ by Johan Bojer, is a happy 
attempt at reviving the historical drama, 
and as successful as his first literary pro- 
duction ‘I Folketog’ last winter, in which 
were shown the very doubtful advantages 
accruing to the peasantry from political 
agitations. While leaving unnoticed many 
other literary efforts, 1 must mention 
Kristian Gléersen’s and Hagbart Werge- 
land’s rural sketches, as well as Capt. H. 
Angell’s patriotic descriptions of ‘ De sorte 
Fjeldes sénner’ from Montenegro. And 
with the last named we are already on 
ground which may no longer be termed 
fiction. 

After this it is but a short step to purely 
scientific works, if on the way I devote a 
few lines to the histories of literature. In 
his ‘ Tider og Idealer’ Dr. Just Bing traces 
for us the growth of ideals in French art and 
literature during the century that stretches 
from Watteau and Marivaux to Millet and 
Balzac. As Bing did formerly, so now 
Vilhelm Sommerfelt treats of Novalis, prin- 
cipally from a religious point of view. On 
the other hand, Erik Lie has successfully 
fulfilled the difficult task of producing a 
survey (outline sketch) of the principal 
epochs of the world’s literature down to 
Voltaire and Goethe. Our greatest national 
poet, Henrik Wergeland, deceased some 
fifty years ago, has found a distinguished 
champion in Carl Nerup, who has made 
himself responsible for a complete new edi- 
tion of his voluminous works, and reintro- 
duces them with a delightful preface from 
his own pen. The principal Norwegian 
classics of the Middle Ages, Snorre Stur- 
lasson’s sagas, have been once again trans- 
lated by Prof. Gustav Storm, and have 
appeared in an édition de luxe, splendidly 
illustrated with original designs by several 
distinguished artists. 
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Prof. Sophus Bugge’s monograph on 
‘Helge-Digtene iden e«ldre Edda’ comes 
rather under the head of pure philology. 
Following his revolutionary, and hence 
much-impugned, opinions on the origin 
of the Norse myths, he has also in this 
instance employed his vast learning to place 
the very core and centre of Northern heroic 
myths among the settlements of the Norse- 
men, surrounded by Kelts and Anglo- 
Saxons, in the British Isles. Another 
scholarly work is L. J. Vogt’s careful 
account of ‘ Dublin a Norse Town,’ and of 
the Norwegian kingdom that existed in 
Ireland about three hundred years before 
the English invasion under the Vikings. 

In leaving this short retrospect of his- 
toric literature, I should not omit to 
mention that the celebrated Professor 
of Mathematics Prof. Sophus Lie has 
rescued from temporary oblivion one of 
his predecessors named Caspar Wessel, 
who more than a hundred years ago 
occupied himself with the same mathe- 
matical problems that only lately have at- 
tained their perfect solution through Prof. 
Lie’s remarkable abilities. Higher mathe- 
matics all but touch the realm of pure 
reason, and it is with pleasure that I call 
attention to the fact that the last year has 
seen several works on philosophy produced 
by a comparatively young generation of 
abstract thinkers. Dr. H. C. Hansen has 
treated ‘ Begrebet Frihed’ (‘The Concep- 
tion of Liberty’) from Hegel’s point of view ; 
Dr. Anathon Aall has expounded the ‘ His- 
tory of the Logos Idea’; Dr. Alfred Erik- 
sen has thrown new light on free will; and 
Dr. K. B. R. Aars pleads in favour of 
‘Moralen’s Autonomi.’ Finally, Mr. Chr. 
Benneche has made an attempt to reconcile 
religion with natural philosophy in a com- 
pendious account of the two principal doc- 
trines on the secret of existence. 

In theological circles signs have been 
noticeable of a distinct inclination to dis- 
agree about fundamental principles. Hence 
perhaps the new edition of the late Prof. 
Gisle Johnson’s ‘History of Christian 
Dogmas’ and ‘Christian Ethics’ passed 
without notice, comparatively speaking. 
It would seem that this thinker, whose 
authority used to be absolute, had lost the 
power he once possessed to arouse interest 
in rigid pietism. In the actual present, 
Churchmen are busy with other ques- 
tions. Thus the Rey. Dr. Krogh-Tonning 
has, by a striking description of ‘The 
Process of Church Dissolution,’ urged 
the Lutheran State Church, of which 
he himself is a dignitary, to endeavour 
to strengthen her position by a closer 
union with the Roman Church. A dis- 
tinct negative was given at once on 
behalf of the State Church by the 
Minister of Public Worship himself, Jakob 
Sverdrup. But Axel Andersen’s violent 
polemical attack on ‘Church Pedagogics in 
Schools’ and on official theology has remained 
unanswered. It may be mentioned here 
that matters pertaining to schools as well 
as to church affairs have suffered a violent 
dislocation of their historical foundations. 
Tithes are to be abolished, and classics are 
no longer obligatory subjects in the school 
curriculum. That these changes, as well as 
the imminent transition from Free Trade to 
Protection, can proceed without severe con- 








test, proves how absolutely public opinion 
is preoccupied with the dispute about Nor- 
way’s position in her union with Sweden. 

As to the modern literature called into 
existence by this dispute, I may here 
mention among those who advocate the 
strengthening of the union Prof. Yngvar 
Nielsen’s account of the ‘Bodi Case’ 
and Prof. Bredo Morgenstierne’s ‘Den 
Unionelle Ret.’ This last-named work 
being an attempt at a scientifically legal 
exposition, two purely legal works which 
appeared last year should also be men- 
tioned here: one by the Prime Minister 
Francis Hagerup, being a detailed ac- 
count of civil procedure, and P. Kjer- 
schow’s codification of the criminal law. 
Besides this, legal science is at present 
occupied with a carefully prepared scheme 
for a new penal code, introduced by a 
distinguished legal authority, Solicitor- 
General Bernhard Getz. 

Cur. BrincHMann, 





POLAND. 


Amone the novels of the past twelve 
months the first place belongs to the his- 
torical novel in three volumes by Boleslaw 
Prus, ‘The Pharaoh.’ The author, who 
has previously written tales and novels of 
manners, has in this last work provided 
something of a surprise for the reading 
public. The young Pharaoh, Ramses XIII., 
has resolved to restore to the kingly power, 
weakened by the priestly caste, its former 
force and distinction. He is, however, con- 
quered by the quiet and experienced intelli- 
gence of the high priest Herhor and his 
own frivolity. At the decisive moment he 
entangles himself in a love adventure, and 
perishes by the hand of a criminal. In the 
matter of composition ‘The Pharaoh’ is 
one of the best of Prus’s writings; the his- 
torical background shows earnest study, 
and is painted with a sure hand. Other 
historical novels are ‘The Knight Mora,’ 
by W. Przyborowski, in which a well-filled 
and charming gallery of types of old Poland 
in the seventeenth century is portrayed, and 
‘The Last Romans’ of T. J. Choinski, a 
novel of the times of Theodosius the Great. 
From A. Dygasinski we have had two ex- 
cellent stories: ‘As,’ the history of a dog, 
who changes his master several times, and 
tells the story with biting irony, and ‘The 
Pen,’ which presents a young and able 
author who squanders his abilities among 
evil surroundings. ‘On the Threshold of 
Art,’ by Sewer, is a finely drawn picture 
of an actress who rises higher and higher 
in her art. A contrast to her is the 
heroine of M. Gawalewicz, ‘ Belonging to 
Nobody’: she does not make a success of 
the career of art, and passes her life in it 
only to leave it helpless and abandoned on 
every side. The chief story, ‘The Rags,’ 
of the same author, relates the endeavours 
of profligate people to nullify the legacy of a 
woman philanthropist. ‘The Spoilt Girl’ of 
W. Kosiakiewicz, like his other novel 
‘The Stain,’ interests the reader not so 
much by its story and characters as by 
the writer’s peculiar gift of narrative. 
In ‘ Wis und Dziunia’ M. Balucki has dis- 
played talent for acute observation. It is 
a story of a young wedded pair who come 
from the country and fall into the whirl of 





town life. The new valuable stories and 
novels of Klemens Junosza deal as usual 
chiefly with the life of our petty nobility 
and the Jews; on this side he re- 
sembles M. Laskowski in his two stories 
‘The Blasé Man’ and ‘Grown into the 
Ground.’ ‘The Defeat’ of K. Glinski 
is more of a pretty idyl of the country 
than a novel, and is distinguished by 
deep thought. ‘The Female Comedian’ and 
‘The Ferments’ of W. Reymont show their 
author’s excellent literary powers. ‘The 
Pictures of Venice’ of W. Gomulicki are 
not, properly speaking, stories; they are- 
really poetical delineations penetrated by 
a deep thoughtfulness and melancholy. 
The first two volumes of the Jubilee edi- 
tion of the works of A. Swientochowski, 
one of the most considerable of Polish 
writers, contain his novels and short tales. 
Among the number of romances which have 
proceeded from a feminine pen I may 
notice lastly ‘The History of an Ordinary 
Man,’ by Madame W. Marrené ; ‘A Fin-de- 
si¢cle Wife,’ by Madame G. Zapolska, who 
is perhaps the most important, if not the- 
only representative of naturalism among us ; 
and ‘In Service,’ a sympathetic tale of the 
fate of a governess by Madame Z. Kowerska. 
Among our lyric poets a front place has 
long been taken by Madame M. Konop- 
nicka; in her last book, ‘ Lines and Tunes,’ 
all her excellences appear; form especially 
is quite masterly. K. Tetmajer, a young 
poet of ability, has published a selection of 
poems. Besides these the works of L. Szcze- 
panski, J. Klemensiewicz, P. Kosminski, and 
J. Zulawski have won the favour of critics. 
The number of theatrical p’eces has been 
by no means small. Most.success was wor 
by ‘Cinderella’ (‘ Popychadlo’), by J. Szut- 
kiewicz, in which the scenes of the life of 
town people are especially notable; ‘A 
Market-Woman of Warsaw’ (‘ Przekupka 
Warszawska’), an historical play, whose 
heroine, a beautiful and brave girl, acts as 
a spy for Kosciuszko, by A. Belcikowski ; 


then two diverting comedies: ‘The 
Female Slaves’ of M. Balucki and 
‘The Women’ of Z. Przybylski and 


Klemens Junosza. ‘The Tournament,’ a 
tragedy (in verse) of Renaissance times by 
S. Kozlowski, possesses a good deal of 
scenic effect, but the motives and characters 
of the actors will not satisfy the demands 
of the psychologist. ‘The Ball in the 
Foot’ of the above-mentioned J. Szutkie- 
wicz, whose early death we have now to 
regret; ‘The Plaything’ of E. Lubowski; 
and also the Zendenzstiick ‘Is It Worth It?’ 
by S. Roniker, must not be omitted from 
this concise review of theatrical literature. 
The first volume of the ‘ Dramatic Works’ 
of F. Felicyan, which has now appeared, 
includes three dramatic poems from different 
periods of Roman history, which remind one- 
of the best things of the sort. 

Among many works of the remaining 
branches of literature which deserve a 
mention here I must confine myself to 
a notice of the most important, such 
as ‘The Lekhs in the Light of Histo- 
rical Criticism,’ by A. Malecki, and, by the 
same author, ‘Smaller Writings from the 
History of the Past’; ‘The Last Year of 
the Great Diet,’ a supplement to the well- 
known work of Kalinka, by W. Smolenski ; 
‘On the Dynasties and Descent of the Polish 
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Nobility,’ by F. Piekosinski; ‘Karol Pro- 
zor,’ a contribution to the history of the 
rebellion of Kosciuszko, by M. Dubiecki ; 
‘Prince Repnin and Poland,’ by Alkar; 
‘ Hoene - Wronski, his Life and Works,’ 
a biography of this still enigmatic character 
by S. Dickstein; ‘Matejko,’ a biography 
of the most distinguished of Polish painters 
by 8. Tarnowski; two new volumes of ‘ The 
Literary Studies’ of the same; ‘A Century 
of Polish Painting,’ by J. Mycielski; ‘ Books 
of Polish Humour,’ by K. Bartoszewicz ; 
and ‘Juliusz Slowacki,’ a biography in three 
volumes of the greatest Polish poet after 
Mickiewicz, by F. Hosick. 
Apam BELcikowsk1. 





RUSSIA. 

THe reviewer of contemporary Russian 
literature is obliged to dwell almost exclu- 
sively upon the monthly reviews, as in 
consequence of the conditions of the 
book market, especially on account of the 
risk involved, the works of our con- 
temporary writers are rarely published in 
separate volumes. Such publications are 
mainly educational books, or works on 
technical or other special questions. As 
to the so-called belles-lettres, they are, with 
few exceptions, confined to the monthly 
magazines, of which the number and size 
strike the foreigner. 

Owing to this fact, if we come across a 
purely literary work published separately in 
book form, it generally either belongs to 
the pen of a writer whose literary reputa- 
tion stands very high and who consequently 
escapes all risk; or, on the contrary, it is 
the production of a beginner whose writings 
are ignored by the reviews, and who, being 
devoured by the passionate desire to see his 
work in type—in spite of his lack of talent 
—ventures everything in order to have it 
printed at any cost. 

However, I may in the present article 
begin with some of the works published 
separately in book form, and at their head 
I shall place a book which is in immediate 
connexion with the aim and subject of my 
review—I mean the book by K. Golovin, 
‘The Russian Novel and Russian Society.’ 
If the author’s name tells nothing to the 
readers of the Atheneum, it is because he is 
known under the pseudonym of ‘Orlovski,” 
that he appends to his numerous novels, 
most of which are generally published 
in the Russian Messenger (Russki Vestnik), 
the oldest Russian periodical. In the retro- 
spective part of his book K. Golovin has ex- 
plained the gradual changes of the intellec- 
tual physiognomy of Russian society for the 
last sixty years, and has shown us how 
these changes have been reflected in our 
literature, and especially in our novels, 
the latter always having served in Russia 
as a true rendering of actual life as 
well as a medium for propagating the 
ideals of society. If the novel has suffered 
from a lack of artistic finish, and if our 
novelists have at times expressed contempt 
for refinement, still our fiction has never 
been distinguished by a lack of interest 
in human sufferings or by poverty of 
thought, and our writers have never been 
either mere indifferent annalists or sybarites. 
It is just this characteristic which has caused 
the readers of Western Europe to take so 
great an interest in Russian novels, and 
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the concluding words of his interesting 
criticism, entitled ‘Capitalism according to 
the Doctrine of Marx.’ ‘ Marx,” says Mr. 
Slonimski, 
‘‘was by temperament a man of action, and 
this characteristic clearly shows itself in his 
‘Capital.’ Outbursts of bad feeling occur much 
more frequently, and take up much more space 
in his book, than sincere expressions of sym- 
athy with the unfortunate and the oppressed, 

y which Marx won special esteem in Russia, 

and in consequence in his second edition 
omitted many remarks far from flattering to 
my nation. In the history of the intellectual 
movement connected with the labour question 
this book plays a very important part, but as 
regards economic science it does not represent 
any serious step in advance.” 
In other words, Mr. Slonimski comes as 
regards Marxism to quite the same con- 
clusion as Prof. Karéieff did with regard to 
the modern theory of economic material- 
ism. Both these theories are of little 
scientific importance, and at the same 
time they chiefly occupy the thinking por- 
tion of our society, to the detriment of other 
and more vital problems. 

However, such theories, ideas, and ten- 
dencies as come to us from outside do not 
change our views of life: parties change, 
their names change, but life—despite all 
parties—goes onward in its course, reject- 
ing the casual and developing the funda- 
mental. A striking illustration of this 
assertion may be found in the teachings of 
Khomiakoff, who was at first looked upon 
as a propagandist of very strange and even 
pernicious ideas; but afterwards the seed of 
his doctrines—the latter having disclosed 
to us the fundamental principles of our 
nationality—took root and bore fruit, till 
his teachings have entered deeply into 
our self-consciousness. True, at one time 
the father of Slavophilism, who has ex- 
plained to us that the fundamental feature 
of Russian nationality consists in the 
fact that we are ‘the representatives of 
a purely human principle,’ seemed to be 
forgotten; but that was only apparently 
so. Slavophilism is far from being dead, 
and this explains the enormous success 
secured by the splendid book by V. N. 
Liaskovsky on ‘A. 8. Khomiakoff: his Life 
and Works,’ in which were brought to 
light once more the pure and lofty features 
of this remarkable man, with whose theo- 
logical works, by the way, the Engiish are 
familiar, and on whose death the Edinburgh 
Review in 1864 wrote as follows :— 


‘*We cannot doubt that there will arise in 
the Church of Russia some who may still carry 
on the echo of those marvellous letters of the 
orthodox Christian, in which the lamented 
Khomiakoff poured forth his aspirations after 
the future through a union of tenacious adherence 
to ancient orthodoxy with a firm confidence in 
the results of Biblical criticism and Christian 
charity, such as we have never seen surpassed.” 
A true estimate of A. 8. Khomiakoff as a 
theologian will be found in Mr. Birkbeck’s 
book entitled ‘Russia and the English 
Church during the Last Fifty Years.’ 

‘Which is Dead: Slavophilism or Occi- 
dentalism?’ is the title of an article by 
V. E. K. in the Russian Review (Russkové 
Obosrénié) for February, 1897. I cannot 
agree with the author that ‘‘ Occidentalism 
is dead,” but I am perfectly in accord with 
him when he says that Slavophilism—which 








was so well expounded by A. 8S. Khomiakoff 
—‘‘is not dead and will not die; and if 
once it should disappear, then it could only 
be simultaneously with the political death 
of the Russian nation itself, because it is 
the fruit of the very life of our nation, 
the eloquent expression of the faith and 
feelings of the Russian people.’’ Yes, both 
are alive, Occidentalism and Slavophilism, 
and we shall yet have to witness the bitter 
fight between them. For the latter’s influ- 
ence has been visibly growing for the last 
fifteen years. The Slavophils propagate 
nationality, uphold orthodox Russian views, 
and put forward as their principle abso- 
lutism, to which the Occidentalists oppose 
either Catholicism or the entire rejection 
of Christianity, cosmopolitism, and par- 
liamentarism. 

The English, cultivating old traditions 
and freedom of the Christian spirit, will 
understand better than anybody else the 
power of Khomiakoff’s doctrine, viz., 
“nationality,” and as regards orthodoxy, 
it is well to repeat the words of our 
great writer Th. Dostoieffski: ‘‘The Rus- 
sian people is all full of orthodoxy and of 
its idea. There is nothing more either 
about or among them; and it is as well it 
should be so, for orthodoxy is everything.” 
There only remains parliamentarism, the 
strongest weapon used against the Slavo- 
phils. But at present, even in Western 
Europe, it is not regarded as an ideal. 
‘Contemporary -parliamentarism,” says 
A. A. Kiréieff (brother of Madame de 
Novikoff), 


‘*has already ceased to care about any general 
ideas or principles, such as equality or liberty ; 
it does not devote itself to the solution of general 
theoretical problems ; it has narrowed, reduced, 
and materialized its task. The contemporary 
elector is pre-eminently a practical, matter-of- 
fact man; he cares nothing for brotherhood of 
the nations, liberty, or equality; he requires 
order, a government that will enable him to sell 
at a higher price his potatoes or his products ; 
a government that will pledge itself not to put 
any taxes on beer, and so on. It is evident 
that all these parties, while assuming ever more 
and more the character of industrial associa- 
tions, will elect and send to Parliament not the 
most virtuous men, but the most clever, intel- 
ligent, and expert lawyers, capable of defending 
and winning their case in Parliament.” 


Moreover, the best argument of the 
Slavophils against Western Europeanism is 
the fact that even Alexander Herzen was at 
last disenchanted. He wrote as follows :— 

‘*T have become convinced that it is not sufti- 
cient to drag along in the footsteps of Europe, 
that in Russia there is a something which is 
peculiarly its own, that it is indispensable to 
study well, in history as well as in actual life, 
the position of affairs.” 

Well, it is the study of that something 
which is at the present time occupying 
the best minds in Russia. It is largely 
due to this fact that the books I have 
mentioned above have met with such an 
enormous success, and that the ‘Moscow 
Collection’ (‘Moskovski Sbornik’), pub- 
lished by K. P. Pobiédonostzeff, has 
acquired a well - deserved notoriety. Of 
this capital work of our prominent states- 
man and author—which has elicited flat- 





tering criticisms even on the part of his | 


literary and political adversaries — the 
Russian Review for March, 1897, says :— 


‘*Something unusually near, infinitely dear 
and refreshing, is expanded by this ‘Collection.’ 
It is near to us because the ideas propounded 
in it correspond to the requirements of our 
minds and hearts as regards the most funda- 
mental questions of religion, morality, and 
politics, inasmuch as in our notions of the latter 
are conceived the manifold elements of a normal 
establishment of governmental order, national 
enlightenment, justice, and the press. This 
‘Collection’ is dear to us because in it we find 
a forcible, energetic, and logically-founded ex- 
position of our aims and ideals in the domain 
of religion, morality, and politics.” 

In concluding my remarks about books, 
I must notice in a few words the book 
by MM. Tshuproff and Posnikoff, entitled 
‘The Influence of Harvest and the Prices 
of Corn upon some Points of Russian 
National Economy,’ which created at the 
beginning of this year an extraordinary 
sensation and a storm in the journalistic 
world. This will be perfectly intelligible 
when we learn that the fundamental thesis 
of this ‘“‘strange”’ book, as it is termed, is as 
follows: ‘‘The most profitable combination 
for the peasants’ budgets lies in plentiful 
harvests and low prices for corn.” In the 
Russian Messenger for March and April Mr. 
Polénoff excellently defines the real signi- 
ficance of this book; he says: ‘In order 
to prove their quasi-scientific deductions, 
these ‘learned’ economists have made use 
of very doubtful statistical data, upon which 
they had either to arrive at the most absurd 
conclusions, or by rejecting these conclusions 
to take any arbitrary figure—and this was 
actually done.’’ The authors of this book, 
which has occupied for months the reading 
public in Russia, are mercilessly exposed 
in the criticisms of the entire press, Con- 
servative as well as Liberal, although they 
themselves belong to the latter. 

However, let us turn to belles - lettres, 
to Russian fiction. What have the past 
twelve months brought us? While paying 
the homage due to our deceased poet Maikoff, 
and after noting that the still living 
coryphei of our literature — Tolstoy and 
Grigorovitch — have published nothing, I 
may turn to those writers whom we have 
styled “young” for the last fifteen years, 
and at the head of whom stand Tchekhoff, 
Korolenko, Potapenko, and Mamin. 

Nevertheless, I must give the first place 
to a writer who—while not one of the cory- 
phi—-cannot be counted among the young 
either, and who has nevertheless enriched 
our literature for more than thirty - five 
years. I mean P. Boborykin, who has 
recently written a long novel, entitled ‘In a 
Different Way’ (published as a serial in 
the Messenger of Europe for January and the 
following issues), which, like most of his 
novels, has embittered critics beyond mea- 
sure. P. Boborykin has distinguished 


| himself by his remarkable ability for imme- 


diately responding to each new fashion ; ‘‘ he 
seizes the moment,’’ as is said of him; or 
he “distinguishes a new shade”’ in life, as 
he puts it himself. True to this capacity of 
his and his acquired literary manner, he 
brings before us, along with the represen- 
tatives of the generations of the sixties and 
seventies, in his novel ‘In a Different 
Way’ the young generation, the sons 
who already live not like their fathers, but 
in a new, a different way. Among those 


| who live in a different way there are the 
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representatives of ‘‘economic materialism,” 
as well as those followers of regenerated 
metaphysics who call themselves philo- 
sophers, and also the people who do not stop 
to think about any theories whatever, but 
who accept from life everything that comes 
to hand, not disdaining either speculation 
on the stock exchange or amours interesting 
from a monetary point of view. The novel 
is written rather carelessly and in too great 
a hurry, and appears not to be an ordered 
whole, but a number of casual but dazzling 
episodes, in which the figures pass by like 
phantoms. Brighter than the rest stands out 
against a gloomy background the heroine of 
the novel, the girl Studentzoff, with whom 
everything is in a different way. Even the 
dress she wears is arranged with some kind 
of wings; she worships herself, and looks 
for a new beauty, has abandoned the old 
prejudices, reads the satires of Petronius, 
and listens to the advice given to her by an 
effeminate Decadent. Her enthusiasm for 
sestheticism, however, cools down as soon 
as she has succeeded in ruining her- 
self; and becoming convinced of her 
ruin, she prepares herself to “die 
nicely” in the manner of Hedda Gabler, 
but at the last moment she is married to 
a rich hussar. This is the gist of the 
novel. The author is gifted with a quick 
grasp of all new manifestations of con- 
temporary life, and is undoubtedly the most 
learned of our writers,and though not endowed 
with original talent, he is thoughtful and 
observant. This happy capacity for keen 
observation has not, however, won for 
Boborykin that flattering reputation which 
was enjoyed by Tourguénief, for instance, 
because in Boborykin’s novels there is not 
that inward ecstasy, that hidden pathos, the 
presence of which must be felt in the most 
objective productions. As in all his other 
novels, so also in this one we feel that the 
author himself is not carried away by his 
subject—that he writes under no constitu- 
tional necessity to speak out, to impart to 
others those pictures and impressions that 
seek for expression. 

Our young generation is also depicted 
in K. Golovin’s novel ‘Andrey Mologhin’ 
(Messenger of Europe, Nos. 10-12, 1896), 
whose hero, a passionate and sensitive 
character, gets lost among self - possessed 
and phlegmatic people. The novel offers 
a well - sketched and melancholy pic- 
ture of our society, but the question 
as to which workers are most useful in 
society—the sensitive or the phlegmatic— 
it leaves unsolved. A still sadder picture 
of our present society is presented by 
V. Svietloff in ‘The Little Corner of Cul- 
chida’ (Russian Thought, January, 1897), 
wherein the author does not grudge the use 
—I will not say of dark, but of rather pale 
colours, which render the characterization 
of our generation more indistinct. This is 
how Dr. Mitkin defines it :— 

‘*The result of the generation of the eighties 
is ‘ni foi ni loi,’ as the Frenchman says...... If 
I asked you from what you would shrink in the 
endeavour to obtain for yourself those or the 
other blessings of life, you would bravely reply : 
From nothing! Courage there is a great deal 
in you, but not that real courage of a man who 
looks straight into life’s face, but the bravery of 
a coward who, while bandaging his eyes or getting 
himself intoxicated, resorts to the most sense- 
less freaks......You are thej Nautili deprived 





of the feeling of sociability and floating upon 
the sea of life with neither rudder nor sail...... 
You are naught; no matter how many there 
may be of you, you never will constitute any 
inspiring figure.” 

Where, then, are the brighter pictures 
of our society? Let us take ‘The Assist- 
ant Professor,’ by Timkhovsky (Russian 
Thought, April, 1897); ‘The Millions,’ by 
P. Boborykin (ibid.); ‘Degeneration,’ by 
Madame B. Zhélykhovskaia (Russian Re- 
view, 1897); ‘The Irresponsible,’ by D. 
Olshanin (Russian Messenger, 1897); ‘The 
Honeymoon,’ by Orlovski (7bid.); ‘The 
Plateau,’ by Miss L. Gurevitch (the Northern 
Messenger, 1896-1897)—in short, the last 
productions of authors of the most varying 
and even extreme tendencies—and every- 
where we see the same. Nowhere do we 
come across a cheerful note. However, such 
are the pictures of the so-called ‘ intel- 
ligent”’ life in Russia. Will your readers 
say, ‘But perhaps the life of the other 
spheres of society is not quite so cheerless” ? 

I have before me ‘ The Forgotten Sacris- 
tan,’ by Potapenko (the Mew Word, 
1896), which describes the life and 
character of the Russian clergy in a 
remarkably sympathetic and lively way, 
and also ‘Mr. Konovaloff,’ by M. Gorki 
(the Yew Word, March, 1897), the hero 
of which is a vagabond philosopher, 
who asks himself, ‘‘Why do I live 
on earth, and by whom am I needed 
here?’’ Finally, ‘ Mitinka the Teacher,’ by 
Miss Dmitrieff (the Messenger of Europe, 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1896), is a gloomy picture of 
the life of popular teachers. Everywhere 
the same everlasting sadness and dissatis- 
faction, along with dryness of spiritual life 
and intellectual incapacity. 

The lower we descend in the social scale 
the more gloomy becomes the picture. The 
gifted A. Tchekhoff, who had not written 
anything for a long time (unless we take 
into consideration his unsuccessful comedy 
‘Sea Swallows’), has presented to us in the 
April number of Russian Thought a beautiful 
sketch, ‘The Moujiks.’ He does not here 
propound any moral purpose, does not avail 
himself of any “currents,” is free from any 
tendencies whatsoever. He simply relates 
how the waiter of a Moscow restaurant, 
having fallen ill, left Moscow in order 


to die at his parents’ home in his 
native village, taking with him his 
wife and little daughter; how they 


find themselves superfluous amid their 
sordid and sombre surroundings; how the 
waiter dies, and his wife and daughter 
return to Moscow. This is the whole sub- 
stance of Tchekhoff’s latest production, 
but in the twenty-eight pages in which 
the story is told the author has _por- 
trayed so vividly, with such artistic truth- 
fulness, the cheerless life of the Russian 
village, that it could not be better described 
in hundreds of novels, or in treatises crowded 
with facts, figures, and deductions. ‘In 
the ‘sorrowful and endless’ steppe of our 
world of fiction, this short story appears like a 
veritable oasis full of real life and unaffected 
truthfulness,” said the World's Echoes 
(Mirowie Otgoloski), a newspaper with a great 
future before it. Unfortunately, the life so 


skilfully depicted does not present itself as 
a cheerful oasis amid the general Russian 
life. No, it is not a gay picture. The 








village, where want and constant care about 
daily subsistence have almost deadened all 
other human instincts; and society, where the 
lack of spiritual life, along with intellectua} 
incapacity and fickleness, has created un- 
principled idlers—these are phenomena the 
causes of which are to be found, not only in 
the conditions of our community, but in the 
moral and intellectual crisis of which I have 
spoken, and which is now being felt, not 
only by Russia, but by the whole human 
race. Does there anywhere flash a gleam 
of hope for an escape out of this unsettled 
frame of mind and feeling? Yes, woe 
see it in the efforts towards the infinite, 
upon which might be established the truth 
of life ; in the aspirations towards nature, 
simplicity, the moral substance of things, 
as against the formule of cold reasoning ; 
in the return to our old traditions, to the 
truth of all truths—to God—to religion, 
which, in the words of Dostoieffski, ‘‘ to the 
Russian people means—everything.”’ 
L. A. pe Bocpanoviron. 





SPAIN. 


Tue revival of historical studies, which was 
noticed in my article last year, has produced 
in the twelve months just past most im- 
portant results, not only in the way of 
publication of inedited documents, but also 
in works of research regarding different 
points in our country’s history. Un- 
doubtedly, of all these the ones possessing 
most interest for the English reader will be 
such as relate to literary history, especially 
those devoted to Cervantes. I shall begin, 
therefore, by noticing a volume full of facts 
which has been put together by Seiior Perez 
Pastor, and printed at the expense of the 
Marquis de Xeres de los Caballeros— 
‘Documentos Cervantinos hasta ahora in- 
éditos.’ It contains more than fifty docu- 
ments, notes, various facsimiles, and an 
index of proper names, and fills 432 
octavo pages. Some of the documents 
refer to the private life of Cervantes and 
his family, in particular his daughter, 
and others to the writings of the immortal 
author, from ‘Don Quixote’ to ‘Persiles 
and Sigismunda.’ All of them throw fresh 
light upon the biography of Cervantes 
and the bibliography of his writings, and 
although the critics may perhaps find 
matter for dispute in the significance and 
interpretation of some of the documents, 
there can be no doubt, generally speaking, 
of their historical value. Among the points 
set at rest may be mentioned the definite 
determination of the birthplace of Cervantes, 
to wit Alcala de Henares, by his express 
declaration in a petition in which he sues 
for a formal report (informacién) in regard 
to his captivity at Algiers (document 19). 
Also noteworthy is No. 38, an ‘ asiento de 
entrega” of two copies of ‘Don Quixote’ 
for the funds of the Brotherhood of Madrid 
Printers before the 26th of May, 1604, from 
which is inferred the existence of an edition 
anterior to the first of the two editions of 
1605, considered hitherto the princeps. It 
is possible, as some weighty critics consider, 
that many of the copies of the first issue of 
1605 may, strictly speaking, have belonged 
to that of 1604, and merely a change of date 
have been made on the title-page, and that 
to some such proceeding (common nowadays) 
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on the publisher’s part is due the disappear- 
ance of the copies which bore the original 
date. From every point of view the notice 
is of singular interest and will lead to great 
searches in libraries. Various other docu- 
ments refer to Isabella de Cervantes, and of 
them it is enough to mention her will, which 
is numbered 54. 

Quite as important as the volume of Seiior 
Pastor is that of Don Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal, ‘La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara.’ 
The writer studies this famous legend in 
the chansons de geste, in the ancient chronicles, 
in histories and ballads, in the drama, in 
modern poetry, finally in the folk-lore of 
to-day, paying special attention to the 
philological and critical examination of 
ancient documents. Senor Pidal has scru- 
tinized forty manuscript chronicles, estab- 
lishing their filiation, and reconstructing the 
fragments of the primitive epopee, with 
important results as regards the purest form 
of the text of the ‘Estoria’ of Alfonso el 
Sabio. In the chapter devoted to the ballads 
(romances) our author notices seven—and 
prints four of them—that are not found in 
Durin. In the appendices are included 
various extracts corrected and annotated 
from the ‘ Cronica General,’ the ‘ Abreviada,’ 
and other (subsequent) versions of the four- 
teenth century. Finally, Senor Pidal in- 
vestigates the fragments of versification 
to be detected in the chronicles, finding 
more than five hundred octosyllabic verses, 
and concluding that the primitive ‘ Geste’ 
of the Infants must have been in octo- 
syllabiclines. To literary history also belongs 
the essay in critical biography of Seiior 
Menéndez y Pelayo, the subject of which is 
the Abate Marchena, and which is prefixed 
to the second volume of the ‘ Literary Works 
of D. José Marchena,’ which are being 
printed at Seville at the prompting of the 
Marqués de San Marcial. This sketch, 
which fills 159 pages, may be said to ex- 
haust the subject, completing as it does the 
previous essays of Morel-Fatio, Castro, and 
others, and giving an admirable portrait of 
the personal and literary peculiarities of the 
celebrated abate, a highly characteristic 
representative of one of the most curious 
currents of ideas that influenced the eigh- 
teenth century. The translation of the 
poem of Lucretius which is printed in this 
volume is for the most part excellent, and 
constitutes one of the best literary produc- 
tions of Marchena. Of the ‘ Works of Lope 
de Vega’ and the ‘ Anthology of Castilian 
Lyric Poets,’ which are being published 
under the editorship of Seiior Menéndez y 
Pelayo, two new volumes are on the point 
of making their appearance. 

Sefior Cotarelo, already known by his 
monographs on Villamediana and Tirso 
de Molina, and recently winner of an 
Academy prize for an erudite essay on 
Yriarte, has brought out three new works. 
The first, ‘D. Enrique de Villena: su vida 
y obras,’ presents all the facts which are 
to be found in the known authorities with 
regard to the famous noble of the fifteenth 
century, his studies and books, his reputa- 
tion for magic, and his famous library, the 
catalogue of which Seiior Cotarelo has 
endeavoured to reconstruct, and with no 
inconsiderable amount of success. Among 
the curiosities which this work contains is 
to be reckoned a letter of Don Enrique 








to Suero de Quiiiones, discovered by Seiior 
Cotarelo in a MS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The other two books form part of a 
series of ‘‘ Estudios sobre la Historia del 
Arte escenico en Espaiia,” and are devoted 
respectively to Maria Ladvenant and to 
‘‘la Tirana,’ famous actresses of the end of 
the last century. Seiior Cotarelo has made 
use, in his monographs, of a multitude of 
unpublished facts preserved in the muni- 
cipal archives of Madrid, and has thus been 
enabled to compose a picture (full of colour, 
although at times somewhat excessive in 
point of detail) of the theatrical life of 
Madrid. 

Of the work of Senor Yxart, ‘El Arte 
escenico en Espaiia,’ which, strictly speak- 
ing, is a critical history of our con- 
temporary stage, the friends of the 
unfortunate author have published the 
unfinished second volume, which deals 
with comedy. Seiior Yxart was more of 
a critic than of an historian; and the 
fact that he contributed regularly to the 
newspapers and published his writings in 
them imposed upon him from the outset 
conditions which it is necessary to bear in 
mind in forming an opinion of his work. Yet 
Seiior Yxart possessed the gift of lucidity, 
exquisite taste, and a rectitude and sincerity 
of judgment that are by no means common, 
and give an extraordinary value to his 
criticisms, converting them into a medium 
of instruction and education for our public. 

To the same branch of literature—viz., to 
criticism—belong the speeches of reception 
at the Spanish Academy pronounced by 
SS. Perez Galdés and Pereda, respectively 
answered by SS. Menéndez y Pelayo and 
Galdos. The themes were “‘ relations between 
the novelist and the public” and “‘ the local 
novel’’ (la novela regional). Although all 
the four harangues were important both in 
virtue of their subjects and the speakers, the 
most valuable was that of Seiior Menéndez 
y Pelayo, which constitutes a critical study, 
more ample and more thorough than has 
appeared before, regarding the works and 
the literary skiil of Perez Galdés. It would 
be no exaggeration to add that, as a work of 
art and thought, this is one of the most 
beautiful discourses that Seiior Menéndez 
y Pelayo has produced. 

Quitting literary history and coming to 
the general history of Spain, I have to 
mention first of all three works of especial 
importance: the ‘ History of the Social In- 
stitutions of Gothic Spain,’ by D. Eduardo 
Pérez Pujol; ‘The Despatches of the Pon- 
tifical Diplomatists in Spain,’ by D. Ricardo 
de Hinojosa; and the second volume of 
the ‘Spanish Navy from the Union of the 
Kingdoms of Castile and Aragon,’ by 
Seiior Fernandez Duro. Seior Pujol, long 
a professor at the University of Valencia, 
had by choice devoted himself to the study 
of the Gothic period. Death overtook him 
before he had finished the writing of his 
book, and the part that is missing (judicial 
institutions) is precisely the part which 
would have offered most novel information, 
owing to the author’s special knowledge of 
the history and working of Spanish juris- 
prudence. Still, with this omission, the 
treatise, as it has been published by Sefior 
Pujol’s family, fills four thick volumes. The 
first of them is mostly taken up with the 
antecedents of the Gothic period, such as 








ptimitive Spain, Phoenician colonies, Greek, 
Carthaginian, and Roman domination, and, 
although offering no novelty of importance, 
gives a clear and critical survey of the present 
state of the investigations relating to these 
topics that I have mentioned. Immediately 
upon this follows a disquisition on the 
origin and ethnic affiliations and manners 
of the Gothic race before the invasion, the 
form and conditions of that invasion, and 
the modifications which contact with the 
Spanish people produced in their social 
conditions and judicial organization and 
their institutions, whether economic, scien- 
tific and artistic, or religious. The 
author founded every statement on the 
original sources without forgetting modern 
writings on the subject, and it may be said 
that in a large measure the results of his 
critical researches are conclusive, and will 
replace with advantage the already classical 
volumes of Felix Dahn. Completing as 
they do the work of Sejior Pujol, the 
chapters contained in the volume of the 
‘History of Spain from the Invasion of 
the Germanic Peoples to the Downfall of 
the Visigothic Monarchy,’ written by SS. 
Fernandez Guerra and D. E. Hinojosa, will 
be found a trustworthy collection of infor- 
mation regarding those times, which will 
enable the Spanish public to dispense with 
that resort to foreign historians which till 
now has been unavoidable. 

Of another kind, yet of much importance, 
is the first volume of ‘Los Despachos de 
la Diplomacia Pontificia en Espaiia,’ by 
D. Ricardo de Hinojosa. The author, named 
in 1891 by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to examine in the Vatican archives the 
documents throwing light on our national 
history, employed more than eighteen 
months in scrutinizing the existing collec- 
tions, not merely in those archives, but in 
those of the royal Government and of private 
individuals in Rome, Milan, and Florence. 
The instalment now issued comprises a 
description and history of the archives of 
the Holy See; an introduction in which are 
analyzed the most notable collections refer- 
ring to the Nunciature and the embassies, 
especially to Spain, and the origin of the 
permanent Nunciatures; and eight chapters 
dealing with the papers belonging to the 
period between 1450 and 1605. 

The second volume of the ‘Armada 
Espaiiola’ extends from the beginning of 
the reign of Philip II. to 1587, and passes 
in review not only the events that happened 
in European waters (Los Gelves, Malta, Le- 
panto, &c.), but also those of which America 
or the Philippines were the scene, and which 
Seiior Duro has studied minutely. There 
are eleven appendixes of documents and 
notices, of which the eleventh will be espe- 
cially interesting to the English public, to 
wit, bibliographical notices regarding the 
English corsair Francis Drake, in which 
seventy-seven MSS. are mentioned. The 
volume terminates with an index of persons 
and a general index, and is also illus- 
trated. 

After these three works of prime import- 
ance, it is only fair to mention some others 
that deserve attention; for instance, the 
second volume of ‘Los Fueros de Santiago 
y de su Tierra,’ by Sefior Lopez Ferreiro, 
which embraces the period from the middle 
of the fifteenth century to our own day. 
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It comprises eighty unpublished docu- 
ments, mostly relating to the organiza- 
tion and social life of the times men- 
tioned. Two monographs, too, by 
Sefior Villamil y Castro, upon ‘The Tem- 
poral Sovereignty of the Bishops of Lugo 
in its Relations to the Municipality’ (with 
sixteen unpublished documents) and ‘The 
Cistercian Church of Santa Maria de 
Meira,’ are interesting and soundly put 
together, like everything the author writes. 
The fifth and sixth volumes of the ‘ History 
of the Reign of Charles III.,’ by Seiior 
Danvila, are rich in documents. ‘ El Apos- 
tolado Serdfico en Marruecos,’ by Father 
Castellanos, a curious story of the Fran- 
ciscan missions in North Africa; the 
‘ Episcopologio de Tortosa’ of Seiior O’Cal- 
laghan; the ‘Assaig critich sobre Ramon 
Sibiude,’ by Seiior Bové; the valuable 
‘Cuadros histdricos y descriptivos de 
Granada’ of Senor Simonet, the Arabic 
scholar; the two curious volumes on con- 
temporary history brought out by Seiior 
Villalba Hervas, entitled ‘Recuerdos de 
cinco Lustros’ and ‘Una Decada san- 
grienta’; the second volume of the ‘Guerra 
civil de 1833 4 1840 en Aragon y Valencia : 
Campaiias del General Oraa,’ written by 
the Marquis de San Roman; the mono- 
graph on ‘San Isidoro’ and his works, 
an excellent essay by Seiior Caiial; the 
‘ Historico - Critical Studies on Spanish 
Science,’ by Seiior Carracido, of weight 
for the history of our civilization and the 
estimation of our scientific work; the ‘ His- 
tory and Bibliography of the Press of Seville,’ 
rich in information and compiled by Seiior 
Chaves (pp. xliiand 375, with photogravures); 
the volume for 1896 of the ‘ Jochs florals de 
Barcelona,’ which contains various mono- 
graphs like ‘La Conquista de Menorca per 
Alfons III.,’ by Senor G. Llabrés ; and some 
other books which I omit in order not to 
lengthen the list, are all of them noteworthy. 
The masterly essay on ‘ Fernando de Rojas 
como Embajador de los Reyes Catvlicos,’ by 
Seiior Rodriguez Villa, which originally 
made its appearance in the Boletin of the 
Academy of History, has been republished 
as a separate book, and will thus be much 
more accessible. 

As for American history, I need only men- 
tion two volumes by Roman y Zamora, ‘ Re- 
publicas de Indias, idolatrias y gobiernos en 
México y Pert antes de la conquista,’ which 
form part (vols. xiv. and xv.) of the ‘‘ Colec- 
cion de Libros Raros_y Curiosos que tratan 
de America.”’ 

Arabic studies have produced only one 
interesting publication, ‘Apuntes sobre las 
Escrituras Mozdrabes Toledanas que se con- 
servan en el Archivo Histérico Nacional,’ 
written by Setior Pons Boigues. The dis- 
course of Seiior Ribera on ‘Biblidfilos y 
Bibliotecas de la Espaiia Musulmana’ is 
simply an extract from a larger work the 
writer is preparing, as well as one breaking 
quite fresh ground upon the ‘ Origenes 
Arabes del Justiciasgo Aragonés.’ 

There are but two important publications 
to chronicle bearing upon the history of 
art: the first part of the ‘Teatro Lirico 
Espaiiol anterior al Siglo XIX..,’ a collection 
of musical documents illustrated by pre- 
faces and notes from the pen of Seiior 
Pedrell, to whose competence the ‘His- 
paniz Schola Musica,’ which he is publish- 





ing, is a sufficient testimony ; and the ‘In- 
ventario de los cuadros sustraidos por el 
Gobierno intruso en Sevilla el aiio de 
1810,’ faithfully transcribed from the 
original, which is preserved in the archives 
of the Royal Domains, and accompanied by 
a learned historical introduction by Seiior 
Gomez Imaz. With these may be classed 
the second part of the ‘Catalogo del Museo 
Arqueolégico-Artistico Episcopal de Vich,’ 
one of the richest and best cared for in 
Spain. 

There has been a considerable diminution 
in the number of appearances of collections 
of historical documents—apart, of course, 
from those included in works of research 
such as those I have mentioned. The 
causes of this have been the decease 
of two of the editors of the principal 
collections, the Marqués de la Fuensanta 
del Valle and Senor Zabdlburu, and 
the failure of the Academy of History 
to bring out any further portions of its 
‘Memorial.’ I have, therefore, only to 
mention the following: the second volume 
of the ‘Antiquities of Valencia,’ by 
Father Teixidor, and the third of the 
‘Memorias de la Vida del Exmo. Seiior 
Don José Garcia de Leon y Pizarro,’ 
the previous volumes of which were 
mentioned last year; the ‘Biblioteca 
histérica Manresana,’ which has begun to 
appear under the superintendence of the 
archivist Senor Soler, the first instalment 
comprising the unpublished work of an 
author of the seventeenth century, Magi 
Canyellas, ‘ Descripcid de la grandesa y 
antiquitats de la ciutat de Manresa’; 
the ‘ Itinerary of the Kingdom of Aragon,’ 
by Labaiia, printed in the collection of 
Aragonese authors ; the interesting ‘Segundo 
proceso instruido por la Inquisicion de 
Valladolid contra Fray Luis de Leon,’ 
printed entire and supplemented by notes 
by Father Blanco Garcia; and the thirty- 
one ‘Relaciones histéricas de los Siglos XVI. 
y XVII.,’ published by Seiior Uhagon. 
They include some royal progresses taken 
from the manuscripts in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. The same publisher has also 
printed an account of the festivities 
at the Vatican on the occasion of 
the marriage of Lucrecia Borgia. I 
should mention in this connexion the new 
‘Biblioteca Bascongada,’ which prints his- 
torical documents; the publication of the 
celebrated ‘ Tractat del regiment dels prin- 
ceps é de comunitats’ of Fr. F. Eximenis, 
commenced in the Revista de Catalunya in 
separate sheets; and the luxurious and 
superfluous edition, produced by the Aca- 
demy of History, of a palimpsest which 
contains a part of the ‘Lex Romana Visi- 
gothorum,’ including a new law of Theudis. 

During the latter half of 1896 our men 
of letters gave few signs of life, but in the 
first months of the present year they have 
repeatedly published, more especially novels. 
First and foremost I have to mention the 
handsome and elegant narrative of D. Juan 
Valera entitled ‘Genio y figura,’ a scabrous 
subject ingeniously and discreetly treated, 
with a copious vocabulary and classical 
turns of phrase. A young writer, Seiior 
Unamuno, whose books, exceedingly 
defective in point of language, are 
most interesting on account of the origin- 
ality and value of the thought, has 





brought out a novel ‘Paz en la Guerra,’ 
relating the struggles between Carlists. 
and Liberals in the north of Spain, which 
will be read by thoughtful and cultivated 
people, although it is certainly not over the 

eads of the general public. From another 
youthful man of letters, Seiior Reyes, 
we have a story of Andalusian life, 
called ‘ Cartucherita,’ which has been much 
praised by the press. Prof. Macias, of the 
Institute of Valladolid, has printed ‘La 
Tierra de Campos,’ another novel of Castil- 
lian life, mainly political, which the author 
has observed and described with great 
accuracy ; and Seiior Matheu, already known 
by previous writings, has augmented the 
list of them by one called ‘Marrodin 
primero,’ also, by a significant coincidence, 
like Sefior Macias’s dealing largely with 
political society. And as I have been led 
to touch on these matters, I must of neces- 
sity mention ‘Nonadas,’ the book of A. 
Calderon, which is at once a vigorous and 
profound expression of modern liberal ideas 
and a model of chaste and elegant style. Of 
a very different character are the ‘ Cuentos 
y Chascarrillos Andaluces,’ written by four 
anonymous authors and risky reading, 
Finally, the ‘ Biblioteca Clasica’ has com- 
menced publishing an edition of the plays 
of Cervantes, which will be made notable 
by an essay from the pen of Seior 
Menéndez y Pelayo. Seiior Perez Galdés 
has just published a new novel, ‘ Miseri- 
cordia,’ dealing with the life of the poor 
and the beggars of Madrid, and noteworthy 
for the characteristic figures it introduces, 
and the noble feeling of sympathy which 
the narrative expresses. 

Catalan literature has produced two most 
recommendable books: the ‘ Croquis Pire- 
necs’ of Masso, beautiful painting of the 
life and scenery of the mountains, and 
‘Figura y Paisatge,’ by N. Oller, a collec- 
tion of precious tales and sketches by this 
celebrated author. 

In poetry there is little that is new and 
important if I except two little Catalan 
poems by Verdaguer, ‘Jesus Infant’ and 
‘Flors del Calvari,’ and a collection of 
Asturian verses by Teodoro Cuesta; some 
volumes of Galician poets who are serving 
their apprenticeship to their art ; other two 
volumes (‘Fornos’ and ‘Camafeos’) by 
Sefior Rueda; and three notable composi- 
tions (‘ Nelson,’ ‘La Muerta Viva,’ ‘ Can- 
cién ’) collected in asingle volume by Seiior 
Herrero, a successful translator of Heine. 
Of ancient poets I may mention the reprint 
of the plays of Lope de Rueda in the “ Co- 
leccion de Libros Raros y Curiosos,” and the 
first and second parts of the ‘Flores de 
Poetas Ilustres de Espaiia,’ which comprise 
the compositions—many of them hitherto 
unknown—of ninety-eight authors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The theatrical season has been unevent- 
ful. None of our successful dramatists 
—KEchegaray, Galdés, Feliu, &c. — has 
obtained with his pieces of this year 
anything like his former triumphs, and 
there is little inducement to dwell on 
plays that were either damned on the 
first representation or failed to main- 
tain their place on the boards. The only 
new reputation achieved has been by Seiior 
Benavente with his ‘ Gente Conocida,’ which 
shows excellent powers of observation, 
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ace and talent, and a natural style, but 
which wants other purely theatrical qualities 
with which the public—at least, the public 
of our day—can seldom be induced to dis- 
ense. Senor Benavente was conscious of 
this defect when he styled his work nota 
comedy, but ‘‘Scenes from Modern Life”; 
but no doubt in time he will produce a play 
which will impose itself on its audience. 

RaraEL ALTAMIRA. 
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A Description of the Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge MSS. in the Possession of Mr. T. 
Norton Longman. With Three Facsimile 
Reproductions. Edited, with Notes, by 
W. Hale White. (Longmans & Co.) 


Or the interesting memorials here described 
little was known heretofore save the bare 
fact, noted by the late James Dykes Campbell 
(‘Coleridge’s Poetical Works,’ p. 601), of 
their existence amongst the archives of the 
house of Longman. At the desire of the 
present owner—grandson and successor to 
the publisher of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’—Mr. 
Campbell had, we believe, agreed to tell the 
story of the MSS. in Longman’s Magazine ; 
but he died before this could bedone. Later 
on a happy inspiration led Mr. Longman to 
confide his treasures to Mr. Hale White, 
whose intimate knowledge of the poets and 
their work, and vigilant accuracy of obser- 
vation and statement, have been turned to 
excellent account in the production of this 
brief report. 

A glance through these pages reveals the 
source of several curious textuai variations 
—amounting in some cases to an entire 
stanza, or even a page-long passage—which 
have been inserted by Prof. Knight, with 
never a hint of their origin beyond an 
oracular ‘‘ MS.’’ affixed by way of reference, 
amongst the notes of his last edition of 
Wordsworth’s poems. It now appears that 
these (seemingly) unaccredited intruders 
amongst the authentic readings of the several 
editions have been silently conveyed into the 
notes—and, in the conveying, maimed and 
mangled—from the MSS. in Mr. Longman’s 
possession! Surely this is not quite fair 
either to the public or to Mr. Longman. 
The very least return due to that gentleman 
for permitting his records to be ransacked 
and rifled—since we cannot suppose that 
these excerpts were printed without his 
leave —had been, one would think, an 
acknowledgment in handsome terms, and a 
plain reference to the MSS. wherever they 
were quoted. One who takes for his pro- 
vince the whole doctrine and discipline of 
morals cannot afford to ignore those minor 
points of manners which guide “the week- 
day man in the hourly walk of the mind’s 
business,” and ought assuredly to have 
better known “the effects of courtesy, dues 
of gratitude,” than to make these extensive 
appropriations without a word either of 
thanks or of avowal. It is to be hoped that, 
in justice to all parties, the omitted refer- 
ences will be supplied in the next issue of 
the ‘‘ Eversley ” Wordsworth. 

Of the relics described by Mr. Hale White 
the most interesting is the MS. “ copy” of 
the greater part of the second volume of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ of 1800, and of the pre- 





face (part), the notes, and the textual 
emendations of the first volume. It is con- 
tained in a fasciculus of sixteen documents, 
mostly folio sheets, sent through the post 
from Ambleside or Keswick to Bristol in the 
latter half of 1800. On the same sheets 
with the copy are three letters to the printer 
signed ‘* W. Wordsworth,” one in the poet’s 
autograph, one written by Coleridge, and a 
third — dated September 15th — in hand- 
writing which the editor does not identify; 
besides a letter from Wordsworth (repro- 
duced in facsimile here), entirely in his own 
hand, to ‘‘ Mr. Davy, Superintendent of the 
Pneumatic Institution, Bristol,” begging 
that Davy will revise the sheets of the new 
(second) volume and rectify the punctuation 
—‘‘a business in which I am ashamed to 
say I am no adept.”’ This confirms Mr. T. 
Hutchinson’s conjecture (Atheneum, July 4th, 
1896, p. 35) that it was to Davy, and not, 
as Mr. Dykes Campbell supposed, to Jos. 
Cottle, that Wordsworth looked to see the 
volumes of 1800 through the press. 
Dorothy’s hand supplied the lion’s share of 
the copy, but Coleridge furnished copy for 
thirty-six pages—besides many notes, direc- 
tions to the printer, &c.—of vol. ii., and 
writes out his own poem of ‘ Love’ (repro- 
duced here) and seventy-one alterations in 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ for vol.i. Sarah 
Hutchinson’s hand also certainly, and Mary’s 
probably, appear. Concerning the un- 
identified letter of September 15th “‘we have 
a vision of our own,” a private fancy strictly 
cherished : alas if fuller knowledge should 
prove it to be illusory! It is that the hand- 
writing here is that of John Wordsworth 
the sailor, who, as Dorothy’s ‘Journal’ 
relates, returned to the cottage on the 
evening of September 14th, and just a fort- 
night later bade farewell to cottage and 
kindred and departed, never to return. The 
point is in itself of little importance; yet, 
should our conjecture be confirmed, the 
value of this bundle of copy will be hugely 
enhanced ; for in that event not only will 
it still be what it now is, a document of 
curious literary interest, but it will have 
become a monument of the little community 
of six friends whose joint handiwork it will 
have proved to be—a monument as authentic 
as the Rock of Names, and, since the ever- 
to-be-regretted destruction of that trysting- 
stone, absolutely unique. 

Chief amongst the many attractions of 
this interesting book is the facsimile of the 
sheet containing Coleridge’s divinely musical 
lyric in the poet’s autograph. The version 
here reproduced is not, however, the 
original one, which is longer than this by 
nine stanzas, and had appeared in the Jforn- 
ing Post over a year before (December 
2ist, 1799), under the title of ‘Introduc- 
tion to the Tale of the Dark Ladie.’ (Walter 
Scott, who pronounced ‘Love’ to be one of 
the most beautiful poems in the language, 
greatly preferred it in this early shape, which 
he reprinted, along with Wordsworth’s 
‘Tintern Abbey,’ in the collection entitled 
‘English Minstrelsy,’ published by John 
Ballantyne & Co. in 1810. The reader 
will find it in Dykes Campbell’s 
edition of Coleridge’s poems, p. 612.) In 
a prefatory letter to the editor Cole- 
ridge promises to send the poem of ‘The 
Dark Ladie’ ‘for insertion on your next 
open day.” Of course, ‘The Dark Ladie’ 





was never sent ; was, indeed, never finished 
by Coleridge, though an imperfect draft was 
printed in the posthumous edition of 1834, 
But a curious attempt by an anonymous 
scribbler to pass off his wretched doggerel 
as the poem promised by Coleridge to the 
Morning Post confirms the testimony borne 
by Scott to the admiration excited by the 
verses in their original form. In 1802 a 
little volume entitled ‘ Tales of Superstition 
and Chivalry’ was published by Vernor & 
Hood of the Poultry. Of the ten idle and 
extravagant ballads which form the con- 
tents, the first, to which the pirated title of 
‘The Dark Ladie’ is given, purports to be 
the companion story announced in the final 
stanza of the Morning Post :— 

I promised thee a sister-tale 

Of Man’s perfidious cruelty : 

Come then and hear what cruel wrong 

Befel the Dark Ladie. 

With this Coleridge’s newspaper version 
breaks off. Accordingly, in a doleful ditty 
of thirty-nine stanzas, written in the same 
metre (but with a difference!), the pseudo- 
Coleridge unfolds ‘‘a norrible tale” of the 
enormities perpetrated by one Sir Guyon 
upon a mysterious veiled ‘‘ladie” whom he 
holds in durance at ‘ his Castle on the Sea.” 
Sir Huart, the narrator, reports the ‘‘lament- 
able tale” as it has been imparted to him 
by a hoary - headed man who talks “for 
five unbroken hours ’’—own brother clearly 
to the Ancient Mariner. The ‘Tales of 
Superstition and Chivalry’ (one of which, 
by the way, entitled ‘ Basil,’ is a palpable 
imitation of Wordsworth—Basil, a ‘rude 
sea boy,” being Ruth in breeches) seem to 
have won no attention on their appearance, 
and are not mentioned in Halkett and 
Laing. Three or four pretty designs illus- 
trate the tiny book, which was probably the 
indiscretion of some moonstruck rhymester 
in easy circumstances. 

No editor heretofore has ascertained the 
authorship of the motto for the title-page 
which Wordsworth, in a note dated August 
16th, forwarded to the printer. Cole- 
ridge reiterates Wordsworth’s directions 
at the bottom of the page, adding, ‘Be 
careful to print the motto accurately.” 
He then repeats it, ‘Quam nihil ad 
genium, Papiniane, tuum!” Coleridge 
found the line in Anderson’s ‘ British Poets,’ 
vol. iii. p. 238, where it occurs in the fore- 
word “From the Author [Selden] of the 
Illustrations” prefixed to Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
olbion.’ Wordsworth, we may observe in 
passing, was indirectly indebted to Ander- 
son for the motto of the volumes of 1807, 
lines 8 and 9 of the ‘Culex.’ ‘Quam 
nihil,” &c., has a hidden significance which 
is highly diverting, though, so far as we 
know, it has never been explained. Papini- 
anus—the name was that of a renowned 
Roman lawyer of the third century—is no 
other than that ‘Counsellor keen,” Sir 
James Mackintosh, for whom Coleridge 
nursed a ludicrously vehement antipathy, 
dating, according to Dan Stuart, from the 
time when, during a philosophical séance at 
Cote House, the residence of John Wedg- 
wood, Mackintosh had, in the presence of 
the poet’s patrons, fairly worsted him in 
argument and driven him in dudgeon 
from the room. And Dan Stuart’s 
story seems plausible enough when we 
recall the prodigal licence of affirma- 
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‘tion in which Coleridge habitually 
indulged (and the astounding misconcep- 
tions under which, seemingly, he laboured) 
‘touching the mutual relations and respective 
merits of Hobbes and Descartes, and their 
respective contributions to the doctrine of 
the association of ideas. This was ground 
with which Mackintosh was thoroughly 
familiar, and on which, therefore, it was 
mere midsummer madness for Coleridge, 
who had in truth but a smattering of the 
subject, to dream of contending with him. 
‘The reader will recollect how, long after- 
wards in the ‘ Biographia,’ Coleridge 
publicly challenged the statements which 
Mackintosh, in his lectures at Lincoln’s 
Inn, had advanced on this question, ex- 
posing himself, by the thinly veiled arro- 
gance of his language, to a dignified and 
telling rebuke from Mackintosh in a note 
affixed to the ‘ Dissertation on the Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy.’ On this occasion 
the blunders into which Coleridge falls are 
nothing short of appalling; even hisdaughter 
Sara admits that he takes from Hobbes, and 
gives to Descartes, what is not to be found 
in the latter and is to be found in the former. 
And yet he has the temerity to reflect in this 
supercilious fashion upon Mackintosh :— 

‘* So wide, indeed, is the chasm between this 
gentleman’s philosophical creed and mine, that 
so far from being able to join hands, we could 
scarcely make our voices intelligible to each 
other: and to bridge it over would require 
more time, skill, and power than I believe my- 
self to possess.” 

One knows not whether to laugh or to 
groan. And the tone of the motto on the 
title-page is similar: ‘‘ How utterly worth- 
less—how absolutely of no account—are our 
poor verses to one of your temperament, O 
learned jurist!’ It seems quite a pity that 
such subtle irony should have been thrown 
away upon the simple readers of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads. The “fellow from 
Aberdeen”’ should rather have been apos- 
trophized in the downright words of the 
motto under the picture of the rosemary 
in the old herbals: ‘Sus, apage! Haud 
tibi spiro.” For, indeed, Mackintosh came 
under the threefold ban of the ‘ Poet’s 
Epitaph’: he was at once a statist, a lawyer, 
and a moralist ; and Coleridge’s pentameter 
is best rendered by the free version in 
Wordsworth’s second stanza :— 

A Lawyer art thou ?—draw not nigh ; 

Go, carry to some other place 

The hardness of thy coward eye, 

The falsehood of thy sallow face 
—lines which irresistibly recall the ‘‘ Coun- 
sellor keen” of ‘The Two Round Spaces 
on the Tombstone’ (Morning Post, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1800) :— 

With a waxy face and a blubber lip, 

And a black tooth in front to show in part 

What was the colour of his whoie heart. 


Besides the sheets discussed above, Mr. 
Longman possesses the copy (in two volumes 
of letterpress with MS. additions) of ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ ed. 1802, and also the MS. copy 
of the ‘Poems in Two Volumes’ of 1807. 
These are here carefully described by Mr. 
Hale White, and their variations from the 
printed text given in detail. Amongst other 
important matter printed by him is a 
complete poem entitled ‘The Tinker,’ 
which has never before appeared. It 


is a jingling rhyme, by no means in 








Wordsworth’s customary manner, but such 
as Keats in a merry mood might have 
thrown off in the course of his Highland 
walking tour. But for this and many other 
interesting bits of verse we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Longman’s quarto, which, 
with its sumptuous paper, clear type, and 
elegant cover, forms a handsome and indis- 
ensable addition to the library of every 
over of Wordsworth. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Wuen Mrs. Margaret Newton yielded, on the 
time-honoured precedent, to the urgent pres- 
sure of ‘‘ many friends” and decided to publish 
her diary, Glimpses of Life in Bermuda aid the 
Tropics, with illustrations by herself (Digby, 
Long & Co.), she might with advantage have 
weeded it of many small and trivial incidents. 
Not that we would have had it made impersonal. 
It is, for instance, quite a satisfaction to know 
that after a week’s hard work she indulged in 
an occasional day off, and did some ‘‘ necessary 
mending”; but there are limits. Sometimes, 
too, she is disappointingly vague. Thus of 
the cathedral at Port of Spain we only hear 
that it is ‘‘not an extremely interesting place, 
but beyond in an old part of the town...... we 
passed many interesting scenes of humanity and 
saw some curious domestic customs.” Roseau, 
however, has ‘‘a fine French Catholic cathedral 
with spire pointing heavenwards”; though 
whether the noteworthy point is the existence 
of a cathedral or the peculiar direction of the 
spire is not clear. Many pages are filied with 
elaborate word-paintings of the gorgeous scenery 
she visited, written originally, as we gather, 
with the intention of fixing in her own mind 
some adequate impression of such scenes. That 
they will do as much for readers who have not 
seen the localities is hardly to be expected, 
though the details she gives of form and colour- 
ing are, doubtless, careful and accurate, while 
her devout and enthusiastic gratitude to the 
Author of so much beauty is as_ evidently 
deep and genuine. She describes the salient 
features of the scenery of the different islands, 
giving on the whole the palm to Jamaica, though 
Trinidad runs Jamaica very hard. Her descrip- 
tions may, at all events, have the further result 
she desires of inducing others to go and see for 
themselves. In the daily sketching expeditions 
which were the object of her journey she was 
brought much in contact with the coloured 
population, for whom, save for a few qualifying 
words in her introduction, she seems to have 
nothing but praise. She never ceases to dwell 
on their pleasant qualities, finding them not 
merely polite and helpful, but honest, and 
specially ‘‘ respectful”; in church they are 
‘‘earnest and reverent”; it must be admitted, 
however, that she was sometimes much exer- 
cised by the absence of bathing costume among 
‘*quite big boys.” Of the universal hospitality 
to strangers, and the friendly feeling for Eng- 
land, she speaks in the warmest terms. If, 
then, her pictures of life are all a little idyllic, 
she doubtless describes it as it appeared to her. 
The illustrations from her own drawings are 
mostly slight, but clever, and by no means in- 
effective. As for the text, the punctuation is 
throughout exasperating, making the construc- 
tion often seem faulty. The spelling, too, of 
common words, as well as of plant names, would 
not have been passed by any careful proof-reader. 
We note that she writes ‘‘ Aurelia,” a frequent 
feminine rendering — we know not why — of 
Aralia. She also describes the inner covering 
or arillus of the nutmeg as ‘‘maize.” We take 
it that it is her orthography and not her botany 
that is at fault here, for she elsewhere mentions 
‘*mace.” But we have heard that the East 
India Company in early days once wrote out to 
their agents to plant more nutmeg and less mace 
as the price of the latter had fallen. 





We intend no disrespect to Miss K. S. Baxter, 
the author of the rather sumptuous, but much too 
heavy volume In Bamboo Lands (New York, 
the Merriam Company), in mentioning the illus- 
trations in the first place. They are, it is 
true, almost all reproductions of photographs, 
and some of these wear a sufficiently familiar 
look. But, on the whole, they are better 
chosen than is usual in books of this sort, 
Several of them, indeed, give a juster notion 
of what Japan really looks like than any we 
have seen, such as, to mention a few, the view 
of the Motomachi waterway ; that of the moss. 
grown steps that lead, under the great crypto- 
merias behind the vast Nikko temples, to the 
tomb of the founder of the Tokugawa Shoguns, 
Iyeyasu ; the interior of a Japanese house on 
p. 154, full of cool, diffused light and charac- 
teristically empty ; the scene on the road to 
Miyanoshita, which has just the sunlit pic- 
turesqueness peculiar to wide Japanese valleys ; 
and the straggling, in part two-storied residence 
of Count Okuma, with its broad verandah, a 
type of the more modern architecture that would 
dare novelty, but loves antiquity. For the 
rest, the volume is what the author says it is 
—a simple and impartial recital of what 
she saw and did in the course of a pleasur- 
able tour in Central Japan, around Ozaka 
and Kioto, and in the neighbourhood 
of Nagasaki. Despite the importation of 
Western ideas, the author, even in Tokio, 
rarely met a person in Western dress. Of 
drunken persons she saw none—there are, how- 
ever, plenty—and she heard no oaths, but what 
passes for oaths it requires a good knowledge 
of the language to recognize. Of official pedantry 
she had a curious experience :— 

“ Our party of three arrived at the [Tokio] station 

on our way to Yokohama, one lady remaining with- 
out while the two went in to purchase the tickets. 
My companion laid down the money for two, and 
I the price of one. The clerk handed us two tickets, 
took pay for two, and refused to sell a third...... he 
saw but two persons, and declined to be a party to 
such extravagance,” 
and, despite entreaty, the clerk merely shook his 
head with an Oriental composure that nearly 
drove the travellersmad. At the Nishi Hongwan 
templé in Kioto the party visited the Buddhist 
seminary, where students were being educated 
to serve as missionaries in Christian countries. 
‘*Tf you send men to convert us,” said the 
monk who acted as guide, speaking perfect 
English, ‘‘ why should we not pay you the same 
attention?” Why, indeed, if, as the monk 
added, the ‘‘religion [of Buddha] is more ancient 
and more logical ” than Christianity ? Of Young 
Japan the author’s experiences were not agree- 
able, and, in fact, there has been of late a good 
deal of recrudescence of the old anti-foreign 
feeling, the outcome of mezji vanity rather than 
of bakufu intolerance. On one occasion near 
Kioto she and her friends were 
“accosted by a party of Japanese students in Euro- 
pean attire; one of the lads pointed to the open 
page [of the travellers’ guide-book], and we handed 
him the book. He read a few words with difficulty, 
but talked lamely and was unable to understand us. 
Obviously they considered it all a huge joke, and 
lingered near us, laughing and gesticulating until 
we reached the temple, when they left us—to our 
immense relief.” 
The contemptuous familiarity with which 
Western travellers in Japan allow themselves 
to be treated by natives of all degrees degrades 
them in the eyes of all classes, and it is a pity 
that they do not insist upon being treated with 
the politeness which the Japanese usually 
practise among themselves. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The Calendar of State Papers (Stationery 
Office) dealing with the period between 1677 
and 1680 was begun by the late Mr. Noel Sains- 
bury, and has been finished by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Many of the entries deal with 
Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia, and they supply 
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fresh reason for regretting that Sir William 
Berkeley was ever the Governor of that 
colony. At an earlier day he had informed 
the Commissioners of Foreign Plantations, 
“T thank God there are no free schools 
or printing” in Virginia. It is shown in this 
yolume how he defied the Commissioners 
who had been sent with full power to insist 
upon his resignation. He grievously insulted 
them, being aided and abetted by his wife. He 
embarked for England in 1677, where he died 
soon after landing. The explanation of his con- 
duct suggested in the preface is charitable and 
probably correct, being in substance that he 
was not always responsible for his actions. Col. 
Jeffreys, who succeeded him, died about a year 
after assuming the governorship. It is noted 
that he was the first officer in the regular army 
who was promoted to be Governor of a colony. 
The Puritans of Massachusetts displayed in 
their dealing with the home Government a 
casuistry which none of Pascal’s Jesuits sur- 
passed, and the correspondence in 1680, which 
is abridged in this volume, furnishes ample 
evidence of this. The work has been so well 
executed by Mr. Fortescue that our regret is 
lessened for the loss of Mr. Sainsbury. 

History of the Transition from Provincial 
to Commonwealth Government in Massachusetts 
(New York, Columbia University) contains 
many details, from the pen of Dr. H. A. Cush- 
ing, of a stage in the development of New Eng- 
land with which even ripe historical students 
are not familiar. The passing of the Boston 
Port Act and another for the government of 
Massachusetts, with the appointment of General 
Gage as Governor, was iseld by the patriots as 
having ended the compact under which the 
province had been administered by the Crown, 
their view being that they had reverted to ‘‘a 
state of nature.” A similar feeling prevailed 
among the revolutionists in France ; but a very 
different spirit animated them. Many French- 
men would have jeered, probably, at any sug- 
gestion to adopt resolutions such as those which 
were voted by the representatives of the people 
at Falmouth, in New England, and other towns, 
and of which the following words formed a part: 

“Every ove shall endeavour to suppress, at all 

times, riots, mobs, and all licentiousness, and our 
fellow subjects should consider themselves, as they 
always are, in the presence of the great God, who 
loveth order, not confusion.” 
Many foolish things were said and some harsh 
acts were perpetrated in America during the 
revolutionary war, yet the Americans acted on 
the whole with rare good sense and moderation. 
Very few extravagant suggestions were put 
forward ; scarcely one was adopted. When it 
was proposed to rename Massachusetts 
“Oceana” the vote was adverse. It is note- 
worthy how much of the old order of things 
remained and how little fundamental difference 
now exists between the forms of government in 
the old country and the new. The names of 
things do not always express such great diver- 
gences as might be supposed. Dr. Cushing 
has been conscientious in collecting the par- 
ticulars which he succinctly sets forth. 

The Province of Quebec and the Early 
American Revolution (Madison, University 
Press) is a work by Dr. Victor Coffin, Assistant 
Professor of European History in the University 
of Wisconsin, and has the merit of originality. 
It is the accepted belief that the French 
Canadians were rendered good British subjects 
by the Act of 1774, which assured to them the 
exercise of their own laws and the practice 
of their own religion. Dr. Coffin thinks that 
Canada would have been happier now if the 
tule had been followed which was acted upon 
when Louisiana became a state of the Union. 
He contends that the French Canadians were 
Orer-pampered, and that they would have been 
gakers in the long run, despite momentary 
annoyance and heart - burning, had they been 
thoroughly Anglicized. The mass of the French 
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Canadians had no aversion to becoming subject to 
British law ; indeed, most of them had been so 
tyrannically governed that any change was an 
alleviation. Dr. Coffin admits that the framers 
of the Declaration of Independence were 
cognizant of these facts when they made the 
treatment of ‘‘a neighbouring province ”—re- 
ferring to Canada under the rule of Great 
Britain—one of the American grievances. His 
criticisms are shrewd, but his conclusions 
are sometimes doubtful. We disagree with 
his characterization of the closing passages 
in Parkman’s ‘Old Régime’ as ‘‘ turgid rhe- 
toric.” He may differ from Parkman’s view 
of the position and action in Canada of the 
Church of Rome; but he ought not to deny 
that the historian was a master of English as 
well as of his subject. Frequent slips in the 
spelling of names are blemishes, Shelburne 
being printed ‘‘Shelbourne” more than once, 
Germain having an e added to his name, and 
Wedderburn being punished for his treatment 
of Franklin by figuring as ‘‘ Wedderbourne.” 
Nevertheless, the work is creditable to the 
author and to the university which has pub- 
lished it, and the student of Canadian history 
will profit by its perusal. 


The Report on Canadian Archives for 1895, 
which Dr. Douglas Brymnerhascompiled (Ottawa, 
Government Printer), is as carefully prepared 
as any of those which we have heretofore 
noticed with praise. He tells very clearly the 
story of the acquisition by this country of Prince 
Edward Island, and also of the changes which 
took place in New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and 
Nova Scotia towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. Yet the most interesting papers in the 
volume relate to Hudson Bay. Two of them, 
which are preserved in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s office, are now published for the first 
time in the original French. They are from the 
pen of Pierre Esprit Radisson, and describe his 
voyages to Hudson Bay and his feats there in 
1682 and 1684. He was a maritime Dugald 
Dalgetty. He was in the service of France on 
his first trip and of the Hudson Bay Company 
on the next. His narrative is replete with self- 
praise, and his French is often a puzzle. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to liken him to 
Benvenuto Cellini than to Scott’s soldier. He 
appears, however, to have acted with great 
impartiality, and treated the enemies of his 
employers as his own. He also seems to 
have shown skill in getting on excellent terms 
with the natives, and this was one of the 
advantages of the French over the English 
while they were rivals in North America. Every 
reader of Radisson’s story must be curious to 
learn more about his after career. 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers (Ward & 
Downey) has been edited from the original texts 
by Mr. Edward Arber; yet few will read this 
volume with profit. The documentary evidence 
has long been accessible, the story itself has 
been often told, yet how many are acquainted 
with it? In truth, the Pilgrim Fathers, though 
worthy and praiseworthy men, do not occupy so 
high a place in history as their descendants 
suppose. They had grievances at home, and 
they left for Holland in the first instance and 
for America in the second in order to be freed 
from them. They were model emigrants in- 
asmuch as they did not lose heart when all their 
hopes were blighted. Praise has been accorded 
to them in large measure, yet very few among 
those who now lavish it would sit quietly under 
their government. Nevertheless, the facts con- 
nected with the exodus of the best men among 
the English middle class from their native land 
deserve consideration, and the material is amply 
and conveniently provided in Mr. Arber’s pages 
for studying them. The book itself, though not 
so exciting as a fashionable novel, has a much 
greater attraction for the earnest student of 
history. To readers of that class Mr. Arber 
addresses himself, and we trust that the result 





will not be disheartening. He is a painstaking 
editor, yet at p. 369 he has allowed 1630 to stand 
in the place of 1620. 

Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, by 
John Fulton (Macmillan & Co.), contains much 
interesting material which would be more in- 
teresting still if given to the world in a greatly 
condensed form. The work may subserve the 
purpose, as intimated in the prefatory note, of 
being a useful contribution to the history of 
education in the United States during the pre- 
sent century. The man whom it commemorates 
was born at Sheffield, in Massachusetts, on 
May 5th, 1809, and he died as President of 
Columbia College, New York, on April 27th, 
1889. He wrote that in his earlier years the 
inhabitants of his native village considered that 
to use the designation ‘‘ parish” with regard to 
a particular locality, or ‘‘ church ” for meeting- 
house, ‘‘savoured of prelacy.” He spent many 
dreary hours in the meeting-house when a very 
little boy, with the result of thinking that the 
clergyman was shut up in the pulpit against 
his will, and that his fervent discourses ‘* were 
passionate appeals to the congregation to let 
him out.” Mr. Barnard graduated at Yale; 
deafness caused him to take a great interest 
in deaf- mutes, and he laboured to instruct 
them; but he accepted the offer of a Pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Alabama and 
spent many years in the Southern States, 
returning to the North after the beginning of 
the civil war, and becoming President of 
Columbia College. He appears to have been 
a successful teacher and a good administrator. 
His biographer admits that his scholarship was 
meagre. It is, then, highly creditable to him 
that in 1870 he resisted the clamour against 
classical studies in the following terms, which 
deserve careful attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic :— 

“The languages of Greece and Rome are, in an 
important sense, the languages of all Southern 


Europe, of England, and of America. Itisa — 
version of terms to speak of them as dead lan- 
guages, and to call upon us to bury them because 
they are dead. They are not dead but living, and 
we cannot bury them, endeavour as we may. They 
live in our own tongue, they live in our literature, 
they live in our philosophy, they live in our history, 
they live in our jurisprudence. When they shall be 
actually dead we too shall be dead like them, and 
other races yet unknown to history shall come here 
to live among the ruins we have left.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

UrquHarT was a remarkable man, and his 
wife, a sister of Mr. Chichester Fortescue (now 
Lord Carlingford), was a remarkable woman. 
Starting from a very different standpoint, Mrs. 
Urquhart, after her marriage, grew to share all 
the singular opinions of her husband, but in his 
ultimate evolution towards Roman Catholicism 
the influence of the spiritual side of her nature 
was probably predominant. A Memoir of Mrs. 
Urquhart, both as Miss Fortescue, and afterwards 
as wife of Mr. David Urquhart, by Mrs. Bishop, 
authorofthe well-known memoirof Mrs. Augustus 
Craven, is published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & 
Co., and will be found of considerable interest 
even by those who do not share Urquhart’s 
views. The most tangible reminiscences of 
Urquhart and Urquhartites are the Turkish 
baths plentiful in our midst. The Foreign 
Affairs Committees, as they were called, which 
represented the Urquhartite propaganda in our 
great towns, have some of them ceased to exist, 
while others have not the influence that they 
once possessed ; and Mr. Joseph Cowen having 
retired from the world of active politics, almost 
the only living politician who shows distinct 
traces of Urquhartite training is Mr. T. G. 
Bowles, M.P., who shares Urquhart’s views and 
expresses them with much ability upon a large 
number of questions, though upon some main 
points he has changed with the changes of the 
times. 
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Messrs. Rovutitepce & Sons publish an 
authorized edition of the Foreign and Colonial 
Speeches made by Mr. Chamberlain since the 
end of 1887, with an excellent preface by an 
anonymous editor. The names that are assigned 
to the speeches might, perhaps, be criticized. 
For instance, that which is called ‘ Pegging out 
Claims for Posterity’ is unaccompanied by any 
note in the explanatory page to show that the 
phrase was taken from Lord Rosebery, and had 
been the subject of sharp criticism. 


Mr. Sipney Wess has written a little volume 
called Labour in the Longest Reign, which is 
issued under the auspices of the Fabian Society, 
and published by Mr. Grant Richards. It is, as 
may be expected of anything coming from the 

en of Mr. Sidney Webb, accurate ; but it isa 
Fittle slight and thin, and does not compare 
favourably with some of his other works. 


Mrs. J. E. Panton, in a volume of advice to 
young parents, called The Way they should Go 
(Downey), discourses, with her accustomed 
volubility, on commonplace topics. She treats 
delicate subjects with a good deal of skill. Her 
advice is generally excellent, but it would pro- 
bably be more effective if it were more concise. 

With Plumer in Matabeleland, from the pen 
of Mr. Frank Sykes, who was a trooper, is a 
trustworthy and well-illustrated volume, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 
The author has evidently taken much trouble to 
be accurate with regard to his facts, and his 
book will supply a good deal of material to 
those who think that the Chartered Company 
is wholly responsible for the Matabeleland 
rising. In his first chapter, which is on the 
causes of the rebellion, Mr. Sykes describes how 
the natives were bullied, their cattle taken, and 
their women interfered with ; and in one of his 
last chapters on the religion of the Matabele he 
disposes of the exploit of the shooting of the 
native god by the American scout by informing 
us that the old man who came to his death 
when leading the two white men into his cave 
belonged to a friendly tribe, who had through- 
out the rising been ‘‘ loyal to the white man.” 
It would not, however, be fair to count Mr. 
Sykes as hostile to the Chartered Company and 
its rule because there are passages of this kind 
which can be used in the way described. He 
is a writer who has desired before all things to 
give a picture of the war as it was, and his story 
is, like that by Major Baden-Powell lately 
=— by us, on the whole, doubtless fair all 
round. 


A MISCELLANEOUS volume by the Duc de 
Broglie, published under the title of Histoire 
et Politique by M. Calmann Lévy, and contain- 
ing mostly reprints of articles, is remarkable 
for one contribution, dated July of last year, 
and called ‘Vingt-cing Ans Aprés,’ which 
forms a most interesting and valuable view 
of French policy. It shows how France at 
first, to use a memorable phrase, lay hypnotized 
before the gap in the Vosges, then burst into 
colonial activity, and now into the Russian 
alliance. The Duc de Broglie points out with 
philosophy and with prudence the weakness in- 
yolved in each of the three attitudes, and nothing 
better has appeared on foreign affairs for a 
long time past. It is a pity that the article 
should be marred by the statement that Lord 
Wolseley’s suppression of Arabi’s insurrection 
was assisted by cash payments. This statement 
has been repeatedly made by our enemies abroad. 
It is untrue ; and it is disgraceful to the Duc de 
Broglie as a moderate man that he should accept 
it (from journalists whose testimony on every 
other point he would at once reject) simply 
because of the vehemence with which the lie 
has been repeated. There exist in this country 
no funds from which such payments can be 
made. The absurdly small amount of secret- 
service money is known to be partly mortgaged 
to annuities which have been running for long 
periods, and so,far as it is not thus mortgaged, 





it is spent on information as to dynamite plots 
and Irish conspiracies. The Government of. this 
country does not dispose for true secret service, 
or in other words bribery, of any funds which 
amount to a hundredth part of those so spent by 
the governments of France, of Russia, and of Ger- 
many. As a fact, there is no reason to believe 
that any money whatever is so spent by British 
Governments. It is an open secret that the 
Venezuelan question and all its difficulties 
could have been avoided if a small present had 
been made to a well-known South American 
statesman, now retired from public affairs and 
from South America. 

Tue last two instalments of the superb 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels which Messrs. 
Constable & Co. are publishing contain Beaw- 
champ’s Career and The Egoist, two of the three 
great books which Mr. Meredith produced in 
the seventies. ‘The Egoist’ may be said to have 
roused the general public from their apathy, and 
opened their eyes to the fact the critics had 
steadily striven to impress upon them—that 
Mr. Meredith was a great novelist. 

WE have on our table The Longest Reign, an 
Ode, by Prof. Courthope (Oxford, Clarenton 
Press), a good specimen of official verse, digni- 
fied and scholarly, and decidedly superior to 
the Laureate’s effusion. 

THE hot weather brings the guide-books. 
Messrs. Black send us guides to Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, North Wales, and The Trossachs, all 
tempting places to the tired cockney. In the 
index to the first named, Lymington is said to 
be noticed on p. 166 ; it should be p. 66.—Mr. 
Grant Allen has added to his ‘‘ Historical 
Guides” a recommendable handbook to the 
Cities of Belgiwm (Grant Richards). 

A seconD edition has reached us of Mr. Rye’s 
most useful handbook Records and Record 
Searching (G. Allen). 

We have on our table National Proaress 
during the Queen’s Reign, by Michael G. Mulhall 
(Routledge),—The Ethics of John Stuart Mill, 
edited by C. Douglas (Blackwood),—The Works 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, translated into 
English from the original Greek by the Rev. J. 
Parker (Parker),—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
M. Macmillan (Macmillan),—The Golfer's and 
Angler’s Holiday Guide to Scotland, by R. W. 
Grant (Simpkin),—The Forcing-Book, by L. H. 
Bailey(Macmillan),— Hemorrhoidsand Habitual 
Constipation, by J. H. Clarke, M.D. (Epps),— 
‘** Old Man’s” Marriage, by G. B. Burgin (Grant 
Richards), — The Happy Hypocrite, by Max 
Beerbohm (Lane),—Lady Turpin, by H. Her- 
man (Ward & Lock),—In an Ancient Mirror, 
by H. Flowerdew (Fisher Unwin),—Out of her 
Shroud, by H. Ochiltree (A. & C. Black), —Poor 
Little Mother, by E. C. Price (S.P.C.K.),— 
Thirty-one Parables explained by Louisa Horsley 
(Stock), — Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
by the Rev. G. C. Bell (Macmillan),—Chapters 
on Symbolism, by W. F. Shaw, F.S.A. (Skefting- 
ton),—Brigandes, by André Godard (Paris, Lévy), 
—Responsable, by Princesse Olga Cantacuzéne- 
Altieri (Paris, Lévy),—and Il Sordomuto e la sua 
Istruzione, by P. Fornari (Milan, Hoepli). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Clarke’s (G.) Daily Salvation, or My Ladder to Heaven, 2/ cl. 
Jay’s (R.) A Missionary Family, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lawlor’s (H. J.) Chapters on the Book of Mulling, 8/6 net. 
McLaren’s (Dr. A.) Creed and Conduct, a Series of Readings, 
selected by Rev. G. Coates, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mac Neil’s (Rev. J.) Honey Gathered and Stored, Helps 
towards “‘ handling” the Word of God, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Our Boys, being a Book for Schoolboys and Others, by 
Various Preachers, edited by Rev. S. B. James, 3/6 cl. 


Law. 
Herbert’s (W. de B.) Handbook of the Law of Banks and 
Bankers, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Shuttleworth’s (E.) The County Courts Act, 1888, with 
Notes, &., 8vo.5/cl. 


Fine Art. 
Notables of Britain, an Album of Portraits, &c., 4to. 5/ cl. 
Temple’s (A. G.) England’s History as pictured by Famous 
Painters, 4to. 10/6 cl. 





Poetry and the Drama. 

Olarke’s (8. W.) The Miracle Play in England, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Maeterlinck’s (M.) Aglavaine and Selysette,a Drama j 
Five Acts, translated by A. Sutro, 16mo. 2/6 net, cl. 

Shakespeare, a Revelation, by ? cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Music, 
Robertson’s (F. BE.) Practical Treatise on Organ Building 
with Plates, 2 vols, 31/6 net. / 


Philosophy. 

Bryant's (S.) The Teaching of Morality in the Famil 
the School, cr. 8vo. 3/ E. . vont 

Political Economy. 

Hallard’s (J. H.) Gold and Silver,an Elementary Treatise on 

Bimetallism, cr. 8vo, 2/* cl. 
History and Biography. 

Gardiner’s (S. R.) What Gunpowder Plot Was, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl, 

Hammond's (J.) A Cornish Parish, being an Account of 
St. Austell, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Hill's (G. F.) Sources for Greek History, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Johnson’s (A. H.) Periods of European History : Europe in 
the Sixteenth Century, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Marbot, Baron de, Memoirs of, translated by A. J. Butler, 
2 vols. cr. $vo. 7/ cl. 

Stubbs’s (W.) Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 4to. 10/6 cl, 

Philology. 

Abel - Musgrave’s (C.) French Conversation with the 
Examiner, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

English Dialect Dictionary, edited by J. Wright, Part 3, 
4to. 30/ net. 

New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
Vol. 3, folio, 52/6 half-morocco, 


Hanssen’s (C. J. T.) Reform of Chemical and Physical 
Calculations, 4to. 6/6 net. 


D.) Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Vapour Engines, 


Housman’s (W.) Cattle, Breeds and Management, 3/6 cl. 

Hull’s (B.) Our Coal Resources at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Parker’s (H. C.) A Systematic Treatise on Electrical 
Measurement, royal 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Sanderson’s (F. W.) Electricity and Magnetism for Be- 
ginners, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Snyder’s (H.) The Chemistry of Dairying, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Spencer’s (S.) Pigs, Breeds and Management, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Thompson’s (J. A.) A Contribution to the History of 
rap Sy Australia, 8vo. 2/6 net. 

West's (T. D.) Metallurgy of Cast Iron, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Allen’s (Grant) An African Millionaire, Episodes in the Life 
of the Illustrious Col. Clay, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Allingham’s (F.) Crooked Paths, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, Extracts from his Political Writings, 
edited by Hon. S. Erskine, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Bower’s (M.) The Story of Mollie, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, edited by J. A. S. Barrett, 5/ cl. 

Crawford's (F. M.) Taquisara, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Crosby’s (F. T.) Bells at Evening, 15mo. 2/ cl. 

Hungerford’s (Mrs.) The Three Graces, a Novel, cheap 
edition, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Lillie’s (A.) Croquet, its History, Rules, and Secrets, 6/ cl. 

Maurice’s (Major-General) National Defences, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Paper Boat, The, Yachting Stories, by Palinurus, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Parker’s (G. A.) South African Sports: Cricket, Football, 
&c., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Roma Raccolta Artistico-Letteraria Internazionale, 7/6 net. 

Twain’s (Mark) A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, cheap 
edition, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Xenopoulos’s (G.) The Stepmother, a Tale of Modern Athens, 
done into English by Mrs. Edmonds, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 

Nestle (E.): Einfiihrung in das griechische Neue Testa- 
ment, 2m. 80. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Alterthiimer, Die, unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, hrsg. v. dem 
rémisch-german. Centralmuseum in Mainz, Vol. 4, 
Part 11, 4m. 

Bahrfeldt (M.): Nachtriige u. Berichtigungen zur Munz- 
kunde der rémischen Republik im Anschluss an Babe- 
lon’s Verzeichniss der Consular-Miinzen, 16m. 

Poetry. 

Lorrain (J.): L’Ombre Ardente, 3fr. 50. 

Philosophy. 

Hoffmann (A.): Ethik, 2m. 50. 

Mariupolsky (L.): Zur Geschichte des Entwicklunge 
begriffs, 1m. 75. 

Ortiz (G.): Die Weltanschauung Calderons, 1m. 75. 

Sakmann (P.): Bernard de Mandeville u. die Bienenfabel- 
Controverse, 7m, 

History and Biography. 

Bedjan (P.): Eusébe de Césarée, Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
éditée en Syriaque, 16m. 

Calmon (A.): Histoire Parlementaire des Finances de Is 
Monarchie de Juillet, Vol. 3, 7fr. 50. 

Hanserecesse: Part 1, Vol. 8, Die Recesse u. andere Akten 
der Hansetage von 1256-1420, 28m. 

Geography and Travel, 

Ajalbert (J.): L’Auvergne, 23fr. 

Philology. 

Erdmannsdoérffer (E.) : Reimwérterbuch der Trobadors, 5m. 
Pillet (A.): Die neuprovenzalischen Sprichwérter det 
jiingeren Cheltenhamer Liederhandschrift, 3m. 60. 

Scie mCce. 

Cohn (E.): Elektrische Stréme, 3m. 60 

Mallet (E.): La Création et la Providence devant la Sciene 
Moderne, 7fr. 50. 

General Literature. 

Cat: La Vocation de Soledad, 3fr. 50. 

Claretie (J.): L’Accusateur, 3fr. 50. 

Le Roux (H.): Nos Fils, 3fr. 50. 

Lesueur (D.): Le Mariage de Gabrielle, 3fr. 50. 
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— 
: Lettres A Répondre, 3fr. 50. 
n-Forestier (M.): Remords d’Avocat, 3fr. 50. 
ux (E.): Saint Cyr et l’Ecole Spéciale Militaire en 


, 45ir. 
Wodcinski (Comte A.): Le Journal de Liliane, 3fr. 50. 








—— 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 
WHEN first I told my granny old 
That I’d be Donal’s bride, 
She took my face between her hands, 
Then turned away and sighed, 
“ My father led a sailor’s life, 
He was your joy,” I cried ; 
“My mother was a sailor’s wife ” ; 
Yet still she only sighed, 


My wedding clothes with her I chose, 
We fitted them with pride; 

With heart’s content to church I went, 
I left it Donal’s bride. 

No bluer, truer eyes than his, 
No breast of braver brown, 

No stouter arm, no fonder kiss, 
Search Derry up and down. 


Yet we were wed but three months’ time, 
But three months and a day, 
When Donal to a foreign clime 
Should voyage far away. 
Ah, then too well I learned to tell 
Why first my granny sighed— 
For four long years of aching fears 
An absent sailor’s bride, 


Our boy’s first cry, and he not by 
My pride and joy to share— 

Our boy’s first walk and pretty talk, 
And still no father there. 

And letters long and letters short 
From half the world around, 

Grown leaf by leaf a blistered sheaf 
In bridal ribbons bound, 


And is he coming home again 
Who all these years has ranged? 
And will he be the same to me 
Although I so have changed— 
The same again, the same as when 
Of old he courting came 
And looked me through with eyes so blue— 
Ob, will he be the same? 


I would have drest in all my best ; 
He ’d have me wear my worst, 

The faded gown of homespun brown 
In which he saw me first. 

My woman’s heart would have me smart, 
I’m but a woman still ; 

But bide, gay gown; come, old one, down ; 
Let Donal have his will. 


The Southern Star has fetched the bar, 
She’s signalled from the land, 
Quick, little Donal, to my arms! 
Now on my shoulder stand. 
See, there she sails, he’s at the rails 
He’s waving to the shore ! 
Wave back, my lad, to your own dad 
Ay, ‘tis himself once more! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








THE FAMILY OF SAY. 


In a note to his edition of Ludlow’s ‘Memoirs’ 
(vol. ii. p. 373) Mr. C. H. Firth states that 
“the time and place of Say’s death are not 
known.” William Say, to whom this refers, with 
John Lisle sat beside Bradshaw, as assistant to 
the President, at the King’s trial. After the 
Restoration they were amongst those exempted 
from the Bill of Indemnity, but succeeded in 


> escapingtotheContinent. Lisle wastreacherously 


assassinated at Lausanne in 1664, and Say, who 
“would by no means be persuaded to think 
himself safe whilst he continued in these quarters 
[Vevey]......resolved to retire to some place 
where he might live incognito.” We have more 
or less vague indications of his having been sub- 
sequently at Basle, Nieuport, and Amsterdam, 
but nothing to suggest that he took up his abode 
at either place. On the ground that nothing 
more is heard of him after 1666, the writer in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ con- 
jectures that he died soon after that date. 

_ Just one hundred years later there was born 
in Lyons (in 1767) Jean Baptiste Say, of whose 


XUM 





origin we know nothing beyond the fact that he 
was the son of a prosperous merchant, a Cal- 
vinist in religion, with English proclivities, as 
shown in his son’s education. Lyons we also 
know to have been a city to which English 
refugees, religious and political, betook them- 
selves, not only on account of its proximity to 
the Swiss frontier, but because Protestantism 
had a number of influential adherents in the city 
and surrounding country. 

I should like to know whether any attempt 
has been made to connect the uncompromising 
Presbyterian regicide William Say with the 
economist of the same surname who incurred 
the displeasure of Napoleon, as William Say 
had that of Cromwell, and whose son and 
grandson have been conspicuous men of their 
times. 

Perhaps some of your readers in this country 
or in France may be able to dispose summarily 
of the hypothetical relationship I have ventured 
to suggest. LionEL G. Rosinson. 








A LOST MANUSCRIPT. 

Wovutp it be within the lines of possibility 
that the grateful gentleman who signs himself 
P. in last week’s Athenceum, and who wishes to 
record his gratitude to an unknown benefactor 
who returned his lost MS. without revealing his 
identity, is indebted for the recovery to the 
veiled courtesy of a considerate publisher ? 








SALE OF THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


Messrks. SorHesy, WILkinson & Hopce 
commenced the sale of the first portion of the 
library of printed books collected by the late 
Earl of Ashburnham on June 25th. Excep- 
tionally high prices were realized for the most 
important, of which we note the chief in the 
first three days : AXsopi Fabule et Vita, absque 
Nota, A. Sorg, 61/1. Asopus, by Accius 
Zucchus, Verona, 1479, 41l. 10s. AXsopus, 
Latin and Italian, by Fr. Tuppi, Naples, 1479, 
2031. ; another edition, Venet., 1492, 571.; 
another edition, by S. Brant, Basil., 1501, 29/.; 
the same in English, W. Powell, 1551, with 
Reynarde the Fox, Lond., Thomas Gaultier, 
1550, 40/. Alciat, Emblems in French 
by J. Lefevre, on vellum, Paris, 1536, 371. 
Andreas in Aristotelis Metaphysicam, Lond., 
Jo. Lettou, 1480, 2311. Aretino, Historia del 
Popolo Fiorentino, on vellum, Venet., 1476, 
741. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Venet., 1534, 
tinely bound, 22/. Ariosto in English by Haring- 
ton, large paper, William Cecil Lord Burghley’s 
copy, 361. Aristoteles, editio princeps, richly 
illuminated, Venet., 1483, 8001. Aristoteles, 
Ethica, Oxford, 1479, 1211. Story of King 
Arthur, Copland, 1557, 391. Arusiens on the 
Pestilence, probably printed by Machlinia with 
Caxton’s type, s. a. et 1., 1471. Ascham’s 
Toxophilus, first edition, presentation copy, 
EK. Whytchurch, 1545, 301. 10s. Bacon’s 
Essaies, second edition, 1598, 321. ; Advance- 
ment of Learning, large paper, first edition, 1605, 
201. Bale’s Scriptores Britanniee, dedication copy 
to King Edward VI., 501. Book of St. Albans, 
first edition, 1486, imperfect, 385/.; the same, 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, imperfect, 160/.; 
Copland’s edition, n.d., 611.; Powell’s edition, 
n.d., 761.; Waley’s edition, n.d., 621. The first 
separate edition of the Treatyse of Fishing 
with an Angle, Wynkyn de Worde, 1532, 3601. ; 
Allde’s edition of the whole work, 1586, 41l. 
Bembo, Lettere, primo volume, first edition, 
printed upon vellum, finely bound, Roma, 
1548, 421. 10s. J. P. Bergomensis de Mulieribus, 
Ferrariz, 1497, 351. Berrati Dialogus, with 
engraving by Marc Antonio, Roma, 1517, 38/. 
Bertandus, Encomium Trium Marianum, Paris, 
1529, 411. Biblia Pauperum, block-book, 1430, 
1,0501. Libri Moysi Quinque, Maioli binding, 
Paris, 1541, 301. Antwerp Polyglot, on vellum, 
Vols. I.-V., 1570-1, 791. Mazarine or Gutenberg 
Bible on vellum, 1450-55, 4,000/. First Latin 





Biblewith a date, on vellum, Mentz, 1462, 1,500/. 
Latin Bible, on vellum, Venet., G. de Rivabenis, 
1487, 106/. Latin Bible, Paris, 1556, copy of 
Henry II. of France, 50/.  Mallermi’s Italian 
Bible, not quite perfect, Venet., 1492,1511. First 
French Protestant Bible, Neuchatel, 1535, 35l. 
Ninth German Bible, Nuremberg, 1483, 591. 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch, second edition, Marl- 
borow, H. Luft, 1534, 2701. First Coverdale 
Bible, not quite perfect, 1535, 800/. ; another 
(more imperfect), 1751. ; another (more imper- 
fect still), 961. Second Foreign Edition of 
Coverdale’s Bible, 1550, 581. Matthew’s Bible, 
1537, 1771. ; another (imperfect), 501. First 
edition of Cranmer’s Bible, 1539, 73/. ; second 
edition of the same, 1540, 61l.; another 
edition, 1541, 63/.; another edition, 1550, 531. ; 
another edition, 1553, with royal arms on bind- 
ing, 931. First edition of the Bishops’ Bible, 
1568, 701. The total sum realized for the first 
three days was 14,338. 6s. 








MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A LINGERING illness has closed the career of 
probably the most industrious woman who ever 
followed the profession of letters in this country. 
Beginning nightly when her household had 
retired to rest, she kept her pen running over 
the paper untiringly till three or four o’clock 
in the morning, and was thus enabled to pro- 
duce a number of novels, biographies, histories, 
and magazine articles, the cataloguing of which 
would furnish a bibliographer with months of 
work. It was impossible that people who 
realized how prodigious was the quantity of 
work, and really excellent work, she turned out 
should not sometimes regret that she did not 
produce less and try to achieve some master- 
piece of fiction that would secure her an un- 
disputed place among theimmortals. This feeling 
was especially general after the appearance of 
‘The Chronicles of Carlingford,’ the wit and 
humour of which delighted numbers of people 
to whom ‘Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland’ had remained unknown 
because of its Scottish dialect. And yet we 
greatly doubt if, had she devoted years to one 
book, she would have produced anything 
of higher quality than she achieved. Mrs. 
Oliphant was a good critic of other people’s 
books, as her articles in Blackwood often 
showed ; but she was no critic of her own. 
Like Scott, she never knew whether what she 
had written was good or bad, and had to wait till 
she got another person’s verdict. No doubt her 
novels did occasionally show the effects of con- 
stant production—she would have been more 
than mortal had they not. They sometimes 
failed to keep up the bright promise of the open- 
ing, became languid, and concluded ineffectively. 
This may have been in part due to fatigue, but 
it was also due in part to other causes. She 
had singular fertility of invention, unusual 
adroitness and felicity in observing and depict- 
ing character; in short, she had a wonderful 
brain ; but the genius that builds up a great work 
of imagination complete in all its parts, the 
architectonic faculty, was denied her. She 
could not dwell on any one theme for a long 
space of time. It apparently oppressed her, 
and to gain relief she must pass on to another 
subject. Another great drawback was that 
she was deficient in passion. The kindly 
Scottish lady, whose bright face and pleasant 
manner made her a favourite with all who 
knew her, was sagacious, humorous, and a 
quick critic of the foibles and the heroisms of 
humanity, but she had not the diable au corps. 
She could not have written a book like ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ or ‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.’ But 
allowing all this, how much wholesome and true 
pleasure has she notafforded her contemporaries ! 
It gives us some idea of the decadence of the 
novel when we compare ‘Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland’ and ‘ Adam Graeme’ with the much 
lauded works of Mr. Crockett and Ian Maclaren 
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or even with Mr. Barrie’s. In construction, in 
knowledge of human nature, and in acquaint- 
ance with Scottish life—even in so compara- 
tively secondary a matter as dialect—Mrs. 
Oliphant’s early stories are immeasurably 
superior to any of the productions of the 
kailyard school. And if she was not a novelist 
of the first rank, her place in the second rank 
is high. 

As a biographer she was somewhat uncertain. 
When she got hold ofa theme that interested her, 
as in her life of Edward Irving, she produced 
admirable work. The romance of the great 
preacher's life and the pathos of his end 
fascinated her, and she made her readers feel 
the fascination. But in many of the works she 
compiled for the booksellers she was much less 
successful, because they were simply hackwork, 
and she had not the learning, and, what was 
worse, she had not the training, necessary for 
writing about ‘The Makers of Florence’ or 
‘St. Francis of Assisi.’ In books of this sort 
she is seen at a disadvantage. Her very worst 
performance was her biography of Sheridan. 

A word may be said regarding the tales in 
which she dealt with the supernatural. They 
were certainly remarkable tours de force, far 
superior to what one would have predicted they 
would prove hadoneknown she was writing them. 
At the same time they were certainly overrated 
by a section of her admirers. ‘ The Beleaguered 
City’ was the ablest of them, and a very power- 
ful piece of work it is; but it has a moral, and 
a moral is fatal in literature of this kind. 

Mrs. Oliphant made a considerable income by 
her manifold writings, and she spent it with regal 
generosity. Simple in her habits, she wasted 
nothing on show, and she always seemed to 
look upon herself as the last person to be con- 
sidered ; but to any one who she thought had a 
claim on her she was lavish of her aid. She 
spared nothing on the education of her sons, 
and she brought up and launched in the world 
numerous relations. Her life was prosperous, 
yet she encountered many bitter sorrows. Her 
husband, who was a painter in stained glass in 
the days of the Gothic revival, died seven years 
after her marriage. Her elder son died before 
he was thirty - five, and her younger, after 
living for many years the life of an invalid, 
followed his brother to the grave in 1894. For 
a time she was heartbroken, but she rallied 
‘bravely, and found consolation in renewing her 
labours ; but the old cheerfulness never revisited 
her. 








GIBBON'S LIBRARY. 
Athenzum Club. 

Your readers may be interested to know that 
at least thirty-seven volumes with Gibbon’s 
book-plates upon them are easily accessible. 
The Englishman to whom Mr. Fraser Rae 
alludes was Mr. Halliday, who in 1829 bought 
the ruins of Clées Castle, in the neighbourhood 
of Lausanne. By that purchase a portion of 
Gibbon’s library came into his possession and 
remained under his care until 1845, when the 
tower and the books became the property of a 
friend of mine—a Swiss gentleman—who is 
willing to sell these books to any one interested 
in such things. For further particulars I refer 
your readers to Notes and Queries, Eighth 
Series, vol. ii. p. 381, where my discovery is 
described under the title ‘ A Child’s Plaything.’ 
I regret to say that I have temporarily mislaid 
the catalogue of those books, which my friend 
gave to me for publication; but another list 
<ould be easily procured. 

Ricuarp Epccumse. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Mrs. OxrpHant has left behind her some 
literary remains, mainly autobiographical, 
which Messrs. Blackwood intend to publish 
at a suitable time. We are glad to say that 





she had finally revised for the press the whole 
of the first volume of the history of the famous 
publishing firm and magazine for which she 
wrote so much, and she had in hand the 
proofs of the second volume when her last 
illness overtook her. Mr. W. Blackwood 
was not able to be present at her funeral at 
Eton, but his nephew, Mr. G. Blackwood, 
represented the firm. 


Tue prices Mrs. Oliphant obtained used 
to vary considerably. We are not now 
speaking of her novels. When she scored 
a great success—as in the case of her bio- 
graphy of Irving or that of Laurence 
Oliphant—there used to be a sudden and 
considerable rise, then a slow decline till 
another work of hers ran rapidly through 
several editions, and made the publishers 
again eager for her books. 


Srxce Aytoun’s death Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine has lost no contributor so regular and 
indefatigable. The amount she wrote for it 
was surprisingly great, and its high quality 
was equally surprising. 

Tue first authentic and complete edition of 
Sheridan’s plays is preparing for publica- 
tion by Mr. Fraser Rae, who has had the 
advantage, which he enjoyed while writing 
Sheridan’s ‘ Biography,’ of examining and 
making unrestricted use of the manuscripts 
preserved at Frampton Court. Not a single 
play in the current editions of them is in 
Sheridan’s own words; some of the best 
sayings of Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger have been mutilated or sup- 
pressed ; the songs in ‘The Duenna’ — of 
which Coleridge and Hazlitt admired the 
sweetness—have been altered for the worse ; 
while that English classic ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ as Sheridan wrote it, will be 
accessible for the first time in this edition. 


Tue British Museum is getting up an 
exhibition of MSS., &c., illustrative of the 
progress of the Church in England since 
the days of St. Augustine. 


Tue Clarendon Press will issue in a few 
days, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the fragment of the supposed collec- 
tion of Logia or sayings of Christ, recently 
discovered by Messrs. Bernard P. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus, about 
which wild rumours were afloat last winter. 
The papyrus will be edited by the dis- 
coverers with a translation, notes, and 
facsimiles. After publication the original 
will be on view in the Exhibition of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund which is being 
held during July at University College. 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have commenced 
the systematic examination of the Oxy- 
rhynchus papyri. Besides portions of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel (third century), Homer, 
Demosthenes, and Aristophanes, some new 
fragments of Sappho have been found, 
together with part of a lost chronological 
work dealing with the latter half of the 
fourth century B.c. 


WE learn from a correspondent at Athens 
that an important discovery has been made 
at Paros of nothing less than a new frag- 
ment of the celebrated Parian Chronicle, 
part of which is in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. The new fragment includes the 
chronology of the years B.c. 336 to 299, the 
period of Alexander and the Diadochi. The 
priceless value of this new document is 





obvious. It will be published in the nex 
issue of the Athenian Mittheilungen, 


Mr. J. J. Ocxx, the librarian of Bootle 
Free Library, has written a volume op 
‘The Free Library: its History and Present 
Condition,’ which has been edited (was this 
necessary ?) by Dr. Richard Garnett. 

Mr. AvcustINE Brrrett is printing the 
lectures on ‘ The Law of Employers’ Liability 
at Home and Abroad’ which he delivered 
as Quain Professor of Law in University 
College, London. Messrs. Macmillan are 
the publishers. 


Tae Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland 
have now put their proposals for a new 
university in a form to which, as they 
believe, both political parties in Great 
Britain will be able to assent. They have 
agreed that the money voted by Parliament 
shall be exclusively applied to secular 
education, that the chairs of theology shall 
be endowed by Irish Catholics, that the 
governing body shall include a majority of 
laymen, and that if the Dublin Test Act of 
1873 be modified in the sense of the Ox. 
ford and Cambridge Acts, the honours and 
emoluments of the university shall be 
thrown open to all comers. It seems pro- 
bable that on this basis the Roman Catholic 
University question may at length be 
settled. 

Dr. Rixewoop, of Dungannon School, 
whose death was announced in Thurs- 
day’s Times, was a good scholar of an 
old-fashioned type, and turned out many 
pupils who did him credit. Among them 
was Mr. Justice Collins, who was fourth in 
the first class of the Classical Tripos at 
Cambridge in 1865. 


Tue library and reading-room of the 
Royal Irish Academy will be closed from 
July 5th to July 17th, both days inclusive. 


Tue Historical Society of Neuchatel held 
its yearly meeting at Chateau Valangin on 
June 24th. The society has resolved to 
publish a collection of documents upon the 
alliances of Neuchatel with other towns and 
with the different cantons of Switzerland, 
to be edited by Prof. Piaget, of the Neu- 
chatel Academy, and P. Chatelain, of St. 
Blaise. 


Tue Prussian Historische Institut in 
Rome has resolved to add to the two 
periodicals which it is already publishing 
(the Repertorium Germanicum and the Nun- 
tiaturberichte aus Deutschland) a third serial, 
which is to appear twice a year under the 
title Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen 
Archiven. The first Heft contains one paper 
of general interest, ‘ Aufzeichnungen iiber 
den pipstlichen Haushalt aus Avignones- 
ischer Zeit,’ by J. Haller. The other articles 
(documents relating to the ‘‘ Reformthitig- 
keit Felician Ninguarde’s” in Bavaria and 
Austria, by K. Schellhaas, and an account 
of the Prussian Court a hundred years ago, 
from the reports of a Spanish diplomatist at 
Berlin in 1797) are of specifically German 
interest. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Annual Report on the Mint 
(9d.); Education—Report for the Welsh 
Division, 1896 (5d.); Reports on Training 
Colleges, England and Wales, 1896 (9d.); 
Statutes made by the Governing Body 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge (14.); 
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Reports of Inspectors, &c., with regard to 
the Grant in Aid of University Colleges, 
Great Britain (1d.); Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education with regard 
to the Auditing of Accounts of Schools re- 
ceiving a Share of the New Aid Grant (1d.), 
and defining ‘“‘ Town School” and ‘‘ Country 
School” and fixing Rates of Aid Grant for 
such Schools (1d.); Report of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales (2d.); 
Three New Ordinances, St. Andrews Uni- 
versity (1d. each); and another Yorkshire 
Charity Return, Parish of Rochdale (7d.). 











SCIENCE 


———. 


RECENT MANUALS. 
Electro- Physiology. By W. Biedermann. 
Translated by Frances A. Welby. Vol. I. 
Macmillan & Co.)—This book forms a welcome 
addition to the library of English - speaking 
hysiologists, for it is already well known in 
Samy. It deals with the physical and elec- 
trical properties of muscle and nerve, one of 
the most recondite and progressive branches of 
physiology. The recent advances in the sciences 
of physics and electricity have enabled many 
improved methods to be employed in the study 
of muscular contraction, and of these methods 
and of the results obtained by their means 
Prof. Biedermann gives a full account in this 
work, which he dedicates to his master Prof. 
Hering. The present volume begins with an 
excellent account of the organization and struc- 
ture of muscle throughout the animal kingdom, 
for its author very properly assumes that unless 
the minute comparative anatomy of a tissue is 
known, but little progress can be made in the 
study of its function. The result of the survey 
is expressed in the conclusion that there is no 
fundamental difference in structure between the 
different muscle-cells of the invertebrates (ex- 
cepting only the muscular fibres of the Arthro- 
poda), whereas among vertebrates there are 
striking distinctions, morphological as well as 
physiological, between the several muscles, vege- 
tative and animal. A tolerably complete résumé 
is given in this chapter of the work done upon 
the minute structure of striped muscle, though 
Prof. Biedermann has overlooked the excellent 
observations of Dr. C. F. Marshall. The second 
chapter deals with the change of form in muscle 
during its activity, and, like the preceding one, 
gives an accurate and comprehensive account of 
the work done by the various physiologists who 
have lately advanced our knowledge of this 
branch of physiology. The effects of fatigue, 
of variations in temperature, of chemical sub- 
stances, of tension, and of the strength of the 
excitation upon the contraction of muscle, are 
the chief headings under which this subject 
is considered. The author then proceeds to 
examine the effects of the electrical stimulation 
of muscle, with especial reference to the work 
of Engelmann and Hering. The electrical 
excitation of unfibrillated protoplasm is then 
considered, and results of the greatest interest 
are detailed in connexion with this branch of 
the subject, which hitherto has been somewhat 
neglected. Prof. Biedermann arrives at the 
conclusion that the substance of Protozoa, like 
muscle, obeys a law of polar excitation, but 
with a reversal of the phenomena occurring in 
muscle, for in the contractile protoplasm of the 
Protozoa excitation is at the anode at the 
making, and at thekathodeat the breaking, of the 
current. Thenextchapterisdevoted tothe electro- 
motive action in muscle, about which much has 
been known fora longtime. The last chapter 
in this first volume gives an account of recent 
investigations into the electromotive action of 
epithelial and gland cells. All the topics treated 
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the physiologist who desires to make his subject 
an exact science, as they leave him ample room 
in which to attain his end. Prof. Biedermann, 
in spite of the abstruseness of his subject, has 
made his book most readable, for the various 
propositions are put forward with the greatest 
clearness, and the illustrations, selected from a 
variety of sources, add much to the elucidation 
of the text. Miss Welby, too, is to be greatly 
congratulated upon the fidelity of her transla- 
tion, as well as upon the skill with which she 
has nearly always avoided the use of German 
idioms. The book reads as though it had been 
written in English, which is, perhaps, the 
highest praise that can be awarded to a trans- 
lation. ‘‘Hilus,” though, should be hilum; 
the articles the and a might have been used a 
little more frequently ; and there is a sentence 
of portentous length on p. 203. These are but 
slight blemishes, and we heartily welcome a 
most useful book. 


Mechanical and Engineering Drawing. By 
H. Holt-Butterfill. (Chapman & Hall.)—The 
method by which civil and mechanical engineers 
indicate their designs is known as mechanical 
drawing, executed by the aid of instruments 
instead of with the free hand, and it employs 
orthographic projection in place of perspective. 
The author is no doubt right in stating that 
mechanical drawing is not taught in the drawing- 
office, and the object of this book is to aid the 
student and apprentice in acquiring the requi- 
site knowledge to become good draughtsmen. 
There are three essentially practical chapters in 
the book : the first on the appliances and simple 
instruments used in mechanical drawing, the 
second on the differences and uses of mechanical 
and freehand drawing, and one in the middle 
of the book on the inking-in and shading of 
drawings. The rest of the book is devoted to 
geometrical problems, relating mainly to the 
projection, penetration, and intersection of 
solids, with a final chapter on the develop- 
ment of the surfaces of solids. The book, there- 
fore, strictly deals with geometrical drawing, 
and whilst the mechanical student who masters 
the ninety-nine problems given in the book 
will be well equipped for any intricacies of 
mechanical drawing, the civil engineering stu- 
dent will fail to find information with regard to 
the preparation of the plans, elevations, and 
sections with which he is concerned. The book 
is illustrated by about two hundred geometrical 
figures in the text; but in the absence of an 
index the table of contents of the twenty 
chapters furnishes the only indication of the 
various particulars given in the book. 


An Introduction to Chemical Crystallography. 
By Andreas Fock, Ph.D. Translated and edited 
by William J. Pope. With a Preface by 
N. Story-Maskelyne. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. )—Dr. Fock considers crystallography in 
its relation to chemistry, and discusses and 
explains, so far as the present state of our know- 
ledge allows, certain recondite phenomena of 
crystallography asa branch of physical chemistry. 
The translator tells us that ‘‘our knowledge 
of the physical and geometrical properties of 
crystals is now very complete, but their rela- 
tions to chemical constitution and composition 
are as yet but little known.” He accordingly 
brings under our notice the most recent theories 
concerning the nature and formation of crystals, 
and the chemico- physical characteristics of 
isomorphism, morphotropy, &c. The chapters 
from first to last are interesting, comprehensive, 
and succinct. Dr. Fock deals throughout with 
phenomena and reasoning of an abstruse kind, 
and seems hardly to realize the difficulty which 
some of the questions discussed will offer, even 
to students at the Central Technical College ; 
he, however, gives adequate references to 
original papers and works, so that his readers will 
be able to find the views under discussion set 


sketch given of the progress of crystallological 
theory from the times of Romé de l’Isle, Werner, 
Haiiy, to the present day, and the whole work 
will be found a trustworthy guide to the de- 
velopment of the theories of chemical crystallo- 
graphy, so far as it has yet gone. 

Gleanings on Gardens, chiefly respecting those 
of the Ancient Style in England. By S. Felton. 
(Humphreys.) — This work, we are told, was 
‘** originally published in 1829, and copies of 
the edition of that date are now very rarely 
met with.” In the same year was published 
Johnson’s ‘History of English Gardening,’ 
which contains a much more complete biblio- 
graphy of gardening than the ‘‘ Gleanings” do. 
In the year 1895 was issued ‘A History of 
Gardening in England,’ by the Hon. Alicia 
Amherst, and this again contains a more 
ample bibliography. The book before us, 
therefore, can only be looked on as a 
curiosity. It possesses much of the fascina- 
tion which some old gardening books have, 
and which they owe in great measure to the 
pleasure experienced in refreshing one’s re- 
membrance of what has been written, and not 
unfrequently to the pleasantsurprises occasioned 
by an unfamiliar passage. The account of 
Cannons at p. 41 is an interesting little bit of 
history, with much about the house and its con- 
tents, and a little about the garden. In most 
cases the gardens mentioned are dismissed with 
two or three lines, and there is very little evi- 
dence that the compiler had any real knowledge 
of his subject. A chapter on ‘‘ Garden Burial ” 
is specially worth the reader’s notice as relating 
to a practice in whose favour much might be 
said, but concerning which little has been written. 
Had the title of the book been ‘Miscellaneous 
Gleanings with Incidental Reference to Gardens,’ 
it would have represented the contents more 
adequately than does the present denomina- 
tion. 








PROF. P. SCHUTZENBERGER. 

By the death of Prof. Paul Schiitzenberger, 
the distinguished chemist of the Collége de 
France, a well-known figure disappears from 
the scientific life of Paris. Born at Strasbourg 
on December 23rd, 1829, he studied medicine 
in his native city, and devoted the rest of his 
life to chemical research, especially in its bearing 
on physiology. In 1864 he published his ‘ Chimie 
appliquée & la Physiologie Animale,’ and two 
years later his work ‘ Des Matiéres Colorantes.’ 
English readers will be familiar with his volume 
on ‘ Fermentation’ in the ‘‘ International Scien- 
tific Series.” His largest work was a treatise 
on his favourite science, ‘Traité de Chimie 
Générale,’ issued, in seven volumes, between 
1879 and 1894. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyAL.—June 17.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were admitted into 
the Society : Sir W. H. Broadbent, Mr. C. Chree, 
Mr. H. J. Elwes, Prof. G. B. Howes, Mr. F. S. Kip- 
ping, Prof. G. B. Mathews, Mr. F. H. Neville, Prof. 
J. M. Thomson, and Prof, F. T. Trouton.—The fol- 
lowing and other papers were read: ‘An Experi- 
mental Research upon Cerebro-Cortical Efferent 
Tracts,’ by Prof. Ferrier and Dr. Turner,—‘ On the 
Relative Behaviour of the H and K Lines of the 
Spectrum of Calcium,’ by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins,— 
‘Further Observations of Enhanced Lines,’ ‘ The 
Total Solar Eclipse of August 9th, 1896, Report on 
the Expedition to Kié Island,’ and ‘ On the Classifi- 
cation of the Stars of the 6 Cephei Class,’ by Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer,—‘ On the Action exerted by Cer- 
tain Metals and other Substances on a Photographic 
Plate,’ by Dr. W. J. Russell,—‘Stress and other 
Effects produced in Resin and in a Viscid Com- 

ound of Resin and Oil by Electrification,’ by Mr. 
5 . W. Swan,—‘ On Lunar and Solar Periodicities 
of Earthquakes,’ by Prof. A. Schuster, —and 
‘Cathode Rays and some Analogous Rays,’ by Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, 





RoyAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—June 23.—Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook, C.B., V.P., in the chair.—A poor 
was read by the Secretary, contributed by Mr. W. D. 





out in greater detail elsewhere. Not the least 





in this book are of the greatest interest to 








interesting part of the work is the historical 


Lighthall, of Montreal, entitled ‘The Conditions of 
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a Colonial Literature.’ It was stated that the evolu- 
tion of a true colonial literature proceeds as follows : 
historical sketches, poetry, natural science, fiction, 
philosophy, moral and political, and thence to psy- 
chology and the more difficult flights. Examples of 
colonial poetry—imitative in style, but original in 
idea—were given from ‘The Rising Village’ of Oliver 
Goldsmith (the grand-nephew of the author of ‘ The 
Deserted Village’ and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield ”» 
which affords an admirable picture of the settler’s 
early experiences and ultimate success; also from 
the writings of Pauline Johnson, William Wilfred 
Campbell, Charles G. D. Roberts, Isabella Valancey 
Crawford, Charles Mair, and others.—In a discussion 
which followed, accounts of the development of 
literature and its early difficulties, in Australia, 
British Columbia, and South Africa oa ae 
were given by Mr. E. A. Petherick, Mr. W. S. 
Sebright Green, and Prof. J. A. Liebmann.—A paper 
was also read ‘On a Conjectural Source of Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” ’ by Mr. P. W. Ames, 
the Secretary. In this paper an account was given 
of ‘The Journal of a Poor Vicar,’ which appeared in 
England asa fugitive sketch in 1750, after which it 
was translated into German = Zschokke, retranslated 
by an American from the German, and printed in 
‘The Gift’ in 1844. A much slighter work than 
Goldsmith’s immortal tale, the ‘Journal’ presents 
some resemblances in details. In both there are two 
daughters, one of whom in each case marries a 
wealthy baronet, a benefactor to the family, 
who appears at first as an apparently poor man 
under an assumed name. Again, in both are found 
the simple devotion of the poor parishioners, and 
the accumulated misfortunes of the vicar, borne by 
him with simple heroism and unaffected piety. 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ was described as superior 
to ‘The Journal of a Poor Vicar’ in magnitude, 
humour, and literary distinction. The anonymous 
author of the ‘ Journal’ evidently wished to present 
a type of genuine humility without baseness and 
meekness without servility, unmixed with any other 
intention, while Goldsmith made his tale the vehicle 
for numerous moralizings and philosophical re- 
flections. An abstract of the pathetic and beautiful 
story as told in the ‘ Journal’ was given, and it was 
claimed in conclusion that the peculiar pleasure 
which all derive from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
is inspired by the attractive picture of asimple Eng- 
lish home which it so faithfully presents, and by 
the personal character and disposition of the vicar, 
and these qualities, which give a special distinction 
to Goldsmith’s work, are found less fully developed, 
but ‘ges, well portrayed, in ‘The Journal of a 
Poor Vicar.’ It would become of great interest if 
the presumptive evidence in favour of the theory 
that Goldsmith derived his first idea of the ‘ Vicar’ 
from the ‘Journal’ were strengthened by positive 
proof that he had actually had it in his possession. 
—Mr. R. Wright Taylor and the Chairman discussed 
the subject. 





STATISTICAL.—June 20.—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Mr. A. E. Bateman, President, in the chair.— 
The report of the Council showed that there were at 
present 911 members on the list. The obituary of 
the year included the names of three Honorary 
Fellows, namely, Dr. Karl Becker, Dr. Ernst Engel, 
and General F. A. Walker ; and also Dr. F. J. Mouat, 
ex-President, and Mr. John B. Martin, who was Pre- 
sident at the time of his death.—The financial con- 
dition of the Society continued to be satisfactory.— 
The following were elected as President, Council, 
and officers for the ensuing session : President, Right 
Hon. L. H. Courtney ; Council, A. H. Bailey, J. A. 
Baines, Sir C. Boyle, Sir H. C. Burdett, N. L. Cohen, 
Major P. G. Craigie, R. F. Crawford, F. C. Danvers, 
G. Drage, Right Hon. the Earlof Dudley, Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth, T. H. Elliott, J. Glover, F. Hendriks, 
H. Higgs, N. A. Humphreys, F. H. Janson, C. S. 
Loch, G. B. Longstaff, Dr. J. Macdonell, R. B. 
Martin, F. G. P. Neison, Dr. W. Ogle, T. J. Pittar, 
Sir F. 8. Powell, R. Price-Williams, L. C. Probyn, 
R. H. Rew, H. L. Smith, and the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Verulam ; Zreasurer, R. B. Martin; Honorary 
Secretaries, Major P. G. Craigie, N. A. Humphreys, 
and J. A. Baines; Hon. Foreign Secretary, Major 
P. G. Craigie—The Guy Medal (silver) was awarded 
to Mr. F. J. Atkinson, of the Indian Department of 
Finance and Commerce, for his paper ‘On Silver 
Prices in India,’ which was published in the Society's 
Journal for March last.—It was announced that the 
subject of the essays for the Howard Medal, which 
would be awarded in 1898, with 20/. as heretofore, 
was ‘The Treatment of Habitual Offenders, with 
special reference to their Increase or Decrease in 

arious Countries.’ 





_ LINNEAN.—June 17.—Dr. A. Giinther, President 
in the chair.—Messrs. Willoughby Gardner an 

W.5S. Rowntree were admitted, and Mr. A. T. Watson 
was elected a Fellow.—The Secretary read the text 
of an address of congratulation to the Queen on the 
attainment of the sixtieth year of her reign, which 





it was unanimously resolved to present to Her 
Majesty.—Dr. D. H. Scott exhibited original pre- 
parations by Prof. Ikeno and Dr. Hirase, of Tokio, 
illustrating their discovery of spermatozoids in two 
gymnospermous phanerogams, namely Ginkgo biloba 
and Cycas revoluta (cf. Bot. Centralblatt, Bd. Ixix. 
Nos, 1-2, 1897, and Annals of Botany, June, 
1897). The slides showed the spermatozoids while 
still in the pollen-tube, before the commencement 
of active movement. In the case of Ginkgo one 
section showed the two male generative cells, 
closely contiguous and enclosed in the pollen-tube. 
The general structure resembles that in many other 
conifers at the same stage, ¢.9., Juniperus virginiana 
and Pinus silvestris (Strasburger, ‘ Hist. Beitriige,’ 
iv. plate 2). In Ginkgo, however, each generative 
cell showed a distinct spiral coil, situated in each 
cell, on the side remote from its neighbour. Another 
preparation of Ginkgo showed a series of sections 
across the micropyle, passing through a pollen-tube 
and its generative cells, the plane of section being 
in this case approximately parallel to the surface of 
contact of these two cells, through which four of 
the sections passed. In the two terminal sections 
of this series the spiral coil was clearly shown, con- 
sisting of about three windings. The spiral is con- 
nected with the nucleus of the cell, but whether it 
is itself of nuclear or cytoplasmic origin is not 
certain. In the preparation from Cycas revoluta 
several pairs of generative cells were shown; in 
some cases the pollen-tube enclosing them was 
intact. The spiral coils in some of the genera- 
tive cells were surprisingly clear, consisting of 
about four windings. A distinct striation was 
visible in connexion with the coil, pro- 
bably indicating the presence of the numerous 
cilia described by the Japanese discoverers. 
The facts admit of no other interpretation than that 
given by these authors, namely, that in both Ginkgo 
and Cycas each generative cell gives rise to a spiral 
spermatozoid ; the latter by its own movements 
(actually observed by Dr. Hirase in the case of 
Ginkgo) no doubt travels from the end of the pollen- 
tube to the female cell.—In a discussion which 
followed on this highly important subject, Dr. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Mr. W. Carruthers, Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester, Prof. Howes, and the President 
took part.—Mr. T. B. Blow exhibited and described 
a curious case of protective mimicry in Asparagus 
albus, which drew forth criticism by Mr. H. Groves 
and the President.—Mr. J. KE. Harting exhibited and 
made remarks upon specimens of Nestor productus 
and Nestor ae Sy wg from the Derby Museum, 
Liverpool, kindly lent for exhibition by Dr. H. O. 
Forbes. The specimen of Nestor norfulcensis was of 
especial interest, from the remark of Count Salvadori 
(‘ Brit. Mus. Cat. Parrots,’ xx. 10) that this bird is 
now extinct and is only known from Latham’s 
description (‘Gen. Hist. Birds,’ 1822, ii. 171) and 
from the description and figure of the head pub- 
lished by Von Pelzeln (Sitzb. k. Akad. Wiss., 1860, 
xli. 322) from a drawing by Ferdinand Bauer, who had 
visited Norfolk Island, where the bird was found. 
The specimen referred to had originally a place in 
the Derby Museum. It was given some years ago, 
in exchange for other skins, to Canon Tristram, 
and had been reacquired on the recent purchase of 
his entire collection of birds by the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Museum. There was reason to believe 
that it was the type of Latham’s description. With 
regard to Nestor productus, it appeared (1) that the 
species underwent a change of plumage analogous 
to that of the crossbills; (2) that the description 
given by Latham applied to amore adult bird than 
that now shown ; (3) that the result of a comparison 
of the two skins exhibited and the dimensions of 
the wings, tarsi, and feet, rendered it doubtful 
whether the two forms were specifically distinct, 
the slight variations observable in the coloration 
being such as might reasonably be attributed to age 
or sex.— Mr. Miller Christy read a paper ‘On 
Primula elatior, Jacq., in Britain.’ He remarked 
that this widely distributed continental plant, 
though figured accidentally in ‘ English Botany ’ in 
1799, was not really detected in Britain till 
1842, up to which time the totally distinct hybrid 
oxlip (P. acaulis—P. reris) was, by British botanists, 
confused with, and mistaken for it, as is still fre- 
quently the case. In Britain P. elatior occupies a 
sharply defined area, divided by the valley of the 
Cam, with only two outlying localities, so far as 
Mr. Christy could ascertain. This area covers the 
two most elevated and unbroken portions of the 
boulder clay district, the loams and gravels of 
the river-valleys and the chalk being entirely 
avoided. The boundary lines (some 175 miles in 
length), which had been traced by Mr. Christy with 
precision, were in consequence very sinuous. The 

enclosed together about 470 square miles, over whic 

area the oxlip flourishes in immense abundance 
in all old woods and some meadows; while the 
primrose (which grows all around) is entirely absent. 
Along the dividing line between the two, which is 
very sharply defined, hybrids are produced in great 
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abundance. On the other hand, the cowsli (which 
grows both around and throughout the oxlip area 
very rarely hybridizes with it. Mr. Christy beliey, 
that the primrose was, in this country, uall: 
hybridizing the oxlip out of existence. He then 
noticed a rare single-flowered variety of P. clatior 
which he proposed to call var. acaulis, and several 
aberrations, showing upon the screen photographic 
views of these and of the hybrids, as wa as 
a map of the distribution of the Oxlip in 
Britain. —In a discussion which followed, Mr, 
C. B. Clarke and Sir John Lubbock op. 
firmed the accuracy of Mr. Christy’s observations,— 
On behalf of Mr. A. D. Michael, the Zoological 
Secretary read a ‘Report on the Acari collec by 
Mr, H. Fisher, Naturalist of the Jackson-Harms. 
worth Polar Expedition, at Cape Flora, Northbrooke 
Island, Franz Josef Archipelago, in 1896.’ The gol. 
lection had been formed under great difficulties, and 
consisted of five species, two of which (Hrethreus 
harmsworthi and Oribata fisheri) were regarded ag 
new to science.—Sir John Lubbock communicated 
the substance of a paper entitled ‘ Further Observya. 
tions on Stipules, in continuation of a former paper 
communicated by him to the Society on the 18th of 
March last. The present paper, which was illug. 
trated by diagrams, has reference, inter alia, to the 
ash, hop, and two species of pea — grandi- 
flora and L. pratensis).—Mr. W. Carruthers, in com. 
menting upon this paper, expressed the satisfaction 
which he was sure would be felt by botanists at the 
way in which the author was carefully working out 
details in the life-history of British plants, and in 
that respect conforming to the spirit of the charter 
of the Society, which expressly defined the object of 
its formation to be “the cultivation of the science 
of natural history in all its branches, and more 
especially of the natural history of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” — Prof. Conway Macmillan, of the 
University of Minnesota, communicated the princi- 
pal points of a paper ‘On Minor Tension-lines 
between Plant Formations, 





PHYSICAL. — June 25.—Mr. Shelford Bidwell, 
President, in the chair.—A pee by Mr. Sutherland 
‘On a New Theory of the Earth’s Magnetism’ was 
taken as read.—Dr. Kuenen described some ‘ Expe- 
riments on Critical Phenomena,’ made in continua- 
tion of researches on the condensation and critical 
phenomena of mixtures of ethane and _ nitrous 
oxide, the results of which were published last year, 
—A paper by Dr. Barton ‘On the Attenuation of 
Electric Waves in Wires’ was taken as read.—Mr. 
G. F, C. Searle read a paper ‘On the Steady Motion 
of an Electrified Ellipsoid.’ 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—June 28,—Mr. R. 8. Faber in 
the chair—Mr. H. B. Wheatley read a paper ‘On 
Portraits in English Books,’ in which, after alluding 
to the spurious portrait of John Knox which so 
raised Carlyle’s ire and the portrait of Burchiello 
which still does duty for that of Caxton, he grouped 
the portraits of English writers which occur in con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, books, espe- 
cially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuri 
under several classes, ranging from kings an 
queens, poets, dramatists, and men of science, down 
to highwaymen. Portraits in manuscripts were 
illustrated by reproductions from those of Matthew 
Paris, Chaucer, Lidgate, the scribe Siferwas and 
Lord Lovel of Tichmersh, and of Henry VIIL and 
Will. Somers. The portrait of Attavanti (1479) was 
shown as the earliest known in any printed book, 
and portraits of John Heywood, George Gascoigne, 
and Dr. William Bullein were among the earliest 
English specimens exhibited —Mr. Wheatley’s pai 
was followed by some supplementary notes by Mr. 
Cyril Davenport ‘On Portraits on Bindings,’ the 
earliest specimen shown being that of the Consul 
Romulus from an ivory diptych of the fourth 
century. Passing over crucifixes and figures of 
saints on metal bindings, portraits were said not to 
be found again until the sunk medallions of classical 
personages, Alexander, Julius Cesar, &c., stam 
on some fifteenth and sixteenth century Italian 
bindings. After quoting a few instances of portraits 
on French bindings, Mr. Davenport called attention 
to the numerous examples of them on German 
books, exhibiting portraits of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V., and 
of quite a number of dukes and electors. Of English 
portraits, with the exception of the countless repre- 
sentations of Charles I. (three of which were 
shown), Mr. Davenport had been able to find very 
few, but a fine portrait was exhibited of Queen 
Elizabeth, from a Bible printed at Lyons in 1566, the 
binding of which is dated two years later. 
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Science Gossip. 


Tourists may be glad to know that the 
annual meeting of the Swiss Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft will be held this year at Engelberg, 
at the foot of the Titlis, from September 12th 
to 15th. The programme includes a series of 
excursions on foot ‘‘ mit alpinem Piknik.” 

In Prof. J. J. Smith Steenstrup, who has 
‘ust died at Copenhagen at the age of eighty- 
four, Denmark has lost her most celebrated man 
of science. After having acted as Lecturer on 
Mineralogy at Sorée, he was appointed in 1845 
Professor of Zoology and Director of the Zoo- 
logical Museum at Copenhagen, retiring from 
his professorial activity in 1885. Prof. Steen- 
strup was the author of a number of scientitic 
ublications, several of which have been trans- 
fated from the Danish into foreign languages. 

Ow1ne to an accident which happened to the 
elevating floor of the Yerkes Observatory at the 
end of May, and the time required for the neces- 
sary repairs, observations with the great tele- 
scope cannot be commenced until the autumn. 

Tue small planet, No. 350, which was dis- 
covered by M. Charlois at Nice on Decem- 
ber 14th. 1892, has been named Ornamenta. 


Dr. Isaac Roserts, of Crowborough, has pub- 
lished in Ast. Nach., No. 3429, a list of nebulez 
which he has detected as depicted on his photo- 
graphs, but which have not been recorded in any 
catalogue. One of these, situated in the constella- 
tion Triangulum, has probably, he thinks, only 
come into the state of visibility during the 
present half-century. 
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Addresses delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy by the late Lord Leighton. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Wuen the late President rose in his place 

before an audience consisting of most of the 

coming generation of British artists, and, fol- 
lowing the example of his great predecessor, 

Sir Joshua, on similar occasions, addressed his 

hearers as ‘‘ Students of the Royal Academy,” 

there was immediately profound silence, and 
the upturned faces showed a somewhat over- 
anxious desire to grasp all the speaker meant 
to convey in the long discourse which, as every- 
body knew, had occupied his holiday. But 
when he had got through about a third of 
each discourse it was apparent that the strain 
upon the attention of the listeners was too 
great: their attention relaxed, and to keep 
ahold on the thread of the address became 

a duty not easy to perform. 

The fact is that Leighton, a learned 
master of his subject and a_ practised 
speaker, expected too much of his audience, 
competent though it was, and did himself 
twofold injustice. He put too much matter 
into each discourse—more, in short, than the 
listener could in the time assimilate—and 
in addressing students of form, structure, 
and colour, appealed to them by means of 
words alone. Now, when an orator wants 
to satisfy the ear rather than the mind of 
a student who has not been accustomed to 
form concrete ideas, words alone suffice. As 
it was, however, the President failed par- 
tially, because he did not call his own art 
to his aid, and illustrate what he said by 
means of that swift and accurate draughts- 
manship of which he was a master, or, 
where this would not suffice, employ the 
camera and photography. 

Take, for instance, his remarks on the 
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10th of December, 1885, on Etruscan art, 
when, distinguishing its ‘‘ boorishness,” as 
he called it (a term we do not like), 
from the grace of purer types, he said of 
two renowned examples :— 


‘Tn either case the design is distinctly Greek; 
nevertheless, a certain ruggedness of form and 
handling is felt in both, betraying a temper 
less subtle than the Hellenic, and we read 
without surprise on the one ‘Pultuke,’ and 
‘Phluphluus’ on the other. This peculiarity, 
this certain boorishness of which I speak, mani- 
fests itself, as you would expect, more espe- 
cially in those portions of a work in which the 
Etruscan artist was most thrown on his own 
resources—I mean the purely ornamental por- 
tions. So, for instance, Etruscan scroll- work 
is peculiarly rude and uncouth. But if we trace 
those characteristics in works which at first 
glance might almost seem to come from an 
Athenian studio, they are, of course, most 
strikingly present in works of more purely 
native stamp; they mark accordingly the 
paintings which surround the chambers of the 
Tuscan tombs ; but nowhere, perhaps, are they 
more vividly asserted than in that most striking 
relic of Etruscan art—the bronze lamp in the 
Museum of Cortona. In this magnificent work 
foreign influence is, indeed, present, an influ- 
ence distinctly Asiatic as well as Greek. In the 
main, however, the work is typically Etruscan ; 
it is Etruscan in its rude magnificence and 
weird conception, in its array of winged harpies 
and of alternate satyrs, huddling naked round 
its rim, its rugged row of heads of horned, 
bearded Bacchus ; Etruscan in the glaring 
Gorgon, whose tusks and out-thrust tongue 
make hideous the lower centre of the lamp; 
Etruscan in the ingenious ordering of the whole; 
Etruscan in the unfaltering sharpness of its 
execution.” 


This is a most characteristic passage. It is 
somewhat over-polished and strained, and 
the piling up of effective phrases at theclimax 
of the paragraph is quite in Leighton’s 
way. But it is to us simply wonderful that 
he did not illustrate and enforce his remarks 
by diagrams and photographs from the 
objects to which he referred. The difference 
would then have been made manifest to his 
audience between the ‘ boorishness,”’ or we 
should prefer to call it ‘“‘ruggedness,’’ of 
Etruscan design, and the ever-gracious and 
pure Greek, which, much as roses are 
grafted on ruder stocks, was grafted in later 
times on the moody and harsh, but mascu- 
line Etruscan art, which delighted in grim 
grotesques (such as Leighton referred to) 
and emblems and necromantic allusions to 
a much greater degree than the Greeks. 

While lamenting the downfall of this 
stern virility when sloth and self-indulgence 
had sapped the nation’s manhood, Leighton 
gave his hearers a brilliant description of 
one of the most impressive relics of ancient 
Etruscan art—the tomb of the Volumnii, 
near Perugia, which is ‘‘in its conception 
and design of a dignity [and likewise of 
a sternness, let us say] almost Dantesque.” 
The President went on to say :— 

‘* Raised on a rude basement, the body of 
the monument figures the entrance to a vault ; 
in the centre, painted in colours that have 
nearly faded, appears a doorway, within the 
threshold of which four female figures gaze 
wistfully upon the outer world ; on either side 
two winged genii, their brows girt with the 
never-failing Etruscan serpents, but wholly 
free from the quaintness of the early Etruscan 
treatment, sit cross-legged, watching, torch in 
hand, the gate from which no man returns. 
Roughly as they are hewn, it would be difficult 





to surpass the stateliness of their aspect or 
the art with which they are designed ; Roman 
gravity, but quickened with Etruscan fire, in- 
vests them; a new artistic mood seems to be 
struggling in them for expression, and our 
thoughts seem to be carried forward to the 
supreme sculptor whom the Tuscan land was 
one day to bear, and in the furnace of whose 
genius all the elements of Etruscan art were 
to be fused into a new type of unsurpassed 
sublimity.” 

This recognition of Michael Angelo and 
his art is, of course, not new; but it has 
seldom been expressed with more dis- 
tinction and sympathy. Powerful as 
the sympathies of the President were, 
they needed pictorial aid. We trust that 
an edition of these lectures may yet 
be published illustrated by sketches and 
studies. The difference between Reynolds’s 
‘Discourses’ and Leighton’s ‘ Addresses’ 
to audiences who equally represented their 
different epoch could not be more emphatic- 
ally set forth than by pointing out that it 
would be quite impossible to ‘ illustrate” 
Sir Joshua’s generalizations, while Leigh- 
ton’s criticisms may be said to cry aloud for 
illustrations. 

Of course it would be impossible ade- 
quately to illustrate many of the finest 
parts of these ‘Addresses,’ especially 
such as deal with the more recondite 
portions of the writer’s subject, such, for 
instance, as the use of colour and the pic- 
torial effect of light and shade. It would 
be out of the question, for example, to illus- 
trate the following passage. After alluding 
to that great school the enamellers of 
Limoges, Leighton continued :— 


‘* And here a reflection suggests itself on the 
nature of the French gift of colour as manifested 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Speaking broadly, it seems to me to. be based 
less on a sense of harmony and subtle combina- 
tion than ona keen sensitiveness to luminous 
splendour and intensity of hue; and it is, 
further, curious to note that in much of the 
earlier glass the sumptuous results’ obtained 
are largely due to scientific combinations— 
of which, indeed, the outcome is not always 
equally happy. The effect almost exclusively 
aimed at was a purple effulgence of hue; and 
this was produced by a scientific juxtaposition 
of very small fragments of red and blue glass, 
corrected by a sparing interspersion of other 
colours, and controlled, of course, by the close 
network of the lead lines. Now, these reds 
and blues, which produce together the dominant 
tone, are not seldom in themselves crude and 
harsh in the extreme, though generally yielding 
in combination a most gorgeous hue ; and it is 
suggestive that when, departing from | this 
scientific scheme of balanced gem-like spots of 
colour—a scheme which involved, of course, 
designs very small in scale—the glass-painters 
from time to time introduced larger figures, 
they seem to have cut themselves adrift’ from a 
sure anchorage. Their instinct of harmony was 
not an infallible guide ; certainly it is in these 
cases not seldom disastrously discordant. This 
uncertainty of instinct is seen even more clearly 
in the later works, in which a larger ‘scale 
was adopted ; and by the side of a window 
by Jean Cousin, limpid with hues of amethyst, 
sapphire, and topaz, and fair as a May morn- 
ing, or a window of the thirteenth century, deep 
and fervid as a midsummer night, your eye 
may fall too often on another, or a whole row 
of others, of almost ferocious garishness and 
crudity. The colour sense was, I repeat, not 
unerring. The enamels of Limoges, of which 
some are so admirable, and some so harsh, 
suggest similar reflections.” 
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This is a searching criticism, finely ex- 
pressed, of a very difficult subject. Another 
excellent passage immediately follows, 
which Taiglden uttered with a smile and 
eyes that sparkled at his own jest: ‘“‘ The 
difference Sieun the two reigns [of 
Louis Quatorze and Louis eden) is the 
difference between Madame de Maintenon 
and Madame du Barry.” The analysis 
which follows of the art of the later epoch 
is full of penetration, but much too long for 
us to quote. 








The Art of the House. By R. M. Wat- 
son. Illustrated. (Bell & Sons.)—Miss (or 
Mistress) Watson set about her task with a 
lively, not to say jaunty sense of her own com- 
petence to give instructions. In this delightful 
frame of mind she evidently continued 
during the preparation of her book, not 
for a moment doubting the soundness or 
the freshness of her opinions. The ‘“ intel- 
ligent amateur” and the nineteenth century 
upholsterer are, in our author’s opinion, much 
to be pitied, but scarcely to be blamed, 
because they so often fail ‘‘ to achieve aught but 
incoherency and fatuity of effect.” Let them, 
therefore, one and all, read ‘The Art of the 
House.’ It will perhaps be wise in them to do so, 
because it is very likely they will pick up some- 
thing useful, and it is certain they will be 
amused by the confidence of the author and her 
sentimentality. She resembles that extremely 
sensitive young wife who, having a pet dog given 
to her, bought a new carpet to match him. She 
possesses a great command of language, «& mission 
to use it, and her book proves on every page that 
she is still young. According to her the deco- 
rators of the last generation—nay, even Mr. 
William Morris himself—fell intoerror, especially 
in the matter of wallpapers. Yet it is only fair 
to say that we do not remember that he was 
guilty of the common error of considering wall- 
paper as an independent system of decoration 
instead of a portion of a general scheme, a back- 
ground for the contents of the room whose walls 
it is to cover. There are faddists, no doubt, 
more Morrisian than Morris, who advocate 
distemper in colours—nay, whitewash itself ; 
but, of course, these are fanatics not to be 
taken into account. The maxims of Morris do 
not, we think, justify our author’s attack upon 
him ; at least, not without many considerable 
qualifications. We cannot go so far as she goes 
in believing in the virtues of brown paper as a 
means of wall decoration ‘‘ failing the two ideal 
wall coverings— panelling and tapestry.” Before 
thinking of such a thing, we should like to be told 
what in the writer’s view is brown paper. Some of 
it is really green, some inclines to grey, and that 
which is really brown covers a wide scale of tints. 
**Old coloured prints after Morland and 
Romney” (Romney, of all masters in the 
world !) are, it seems, dear to the author of 
*The Art of the House,’ but we decline to 
admire the ‘‘eared armchair by Hopplewhite ” 
—Hepplewhite is meant—which is figured on 
p. 16. In our unsophisticated eyes it is a clumsy 
thing, lacking most of the sober, sometimes 
graceful, and always refined motives of Hepple- 
white’s often elegant compromises between the 
art of the Adams and the upholsterers of the 
Directory period. Nor do we feel delighted on 
contemplating ‘‘the fine old helmet-shaped 
copper coal-scuttle.” It is an abomination— 
absurd whenever we hope to get coal into it, and 
worse when coal is to be got out of it. It is 
almost as bad, though not so vulgar, as that 
monster which an ironmonger dared to dub 
‘*the Ruskin,” although it was painted, 
japanned, and gilt, badly designed, and fool- 
ishly decorated. ‘The author is evidently much 
in love with her subject and versed in parts 
of it at least. She states that, failing the 
**real thing” in blue china—which, she says, 





‘‘in the world of faience occupies much 
the same position as Shakespeare, or Velaz- 
quez in painting” —it is still possible to 
find a sort of salvation, decoratively speaking, 
in modern Japanese imitations (made for the 
English market) of the ancient ware. Pro- 
ceeding, the writer tells the reader about the 
excellences of ‘‘ Nankin blue,” and she then 
enlightens him in a passage which is a favourable 
example of her manner, because it is tem- 
perate and sympathetic -— 

“These, of course, for a pis aller; while, for 

pure pleasure, there is no ware whatever that 
approaches the undying attractions of old blue and 
white, be it porcelain or Delft, English or Oriental. 
You may be absolutely ignorant of the inner mys- 
teriousness of marks, you may not even have suffi- 
cient knowledge to distinguish between kinds and 
periods; and still this lack of learning need scarcely 
interfere with your happiness in the acquisition or 
the possession of dragon bow], hawthorn jar, and 
aster plate ; neither should it mar your gage 
of their beauties. True, the owner of blue china 
is one who gives hostages to Fortune in no insigni- 
ficant degree. Less happy, from one point of view. 
than the lord of Japanese bronzes or the keeper of 
kakemonos, he trembles at the inauguration of a 
new waiting-maiden, at the advent of an exuberant 
guest ; while a change of dwelling has for him some- 
thing of the bitterness of death. On the other hand, 
granted a certain serenity of temperament, and a 
little philosophy, the possession of such porcelain 
offers perennially more opportunities of pleasure 
than, perhaps, any other sort of chattel that is 
formed at once for use and for ornament. If you 
choose you may have it always with you, and yet 
never tire of it. From the old Dutch tile that serves 
as a teapot-stand — thus far exalted above its 
brethren that line the hearth-place with Scriptural 
anecdote—to the great covered jar with the little 
round button on the top and the majestically 
bulging sides, flowered with indigo birds and 
blossoms without, and fragrant inside with 
crumbling bits of pot-pourri, there is hardly a bit 
of old china that may not find employment.” 
This, of course, is a capital specimen of what 
Tennyson called ‘‘the hunting of old trails,” a 
pastime not peculiar to the lady who wrote it, 
and it is not of more account in itself than that it 
indicates sympathy with the favoured decorative 
craftsmanship of those ‘‘teacup times’? when 
blue china was worshipped to an extent of which 
modern admirers have but faint ideas. It suf- 
fices to show, however, how much and yet how 
very little is required of one who has aspired to 
write upon ‘‘ The Art of the House.” 


The Mycenean Age. By Dr. Chr. Tsountas 
and Prof. J. Irving Manatt. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Dérpfeld. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
It is just twenty years since the discoveries of 
Schliemann at Mycene astonished the world, 
and ever since then he and other excavators, 
chief among whom is M. Tsountas, have been 
constantly adding new treasures to the museums 
of Athens and new facts to our knowledge of the 
Mycenzan age. Meanwhile theory has been busy 
with the results; and if archzologists are not 
yet agreed as to many of the questions involved, 
there is at least a general consensus as to some 
of the chief issues. Under these circumstances 
it was obviously desirable that an attempt should 
be made to give to scholars who were not 
specialists and to the public at large an account 
of the knowledge that we have acquired as to 
the history, civilization, and art of early Greece. 
The results of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations 
are contained in an expensive and bulky series 
of volumes, while those of M. Tsountas and 
others were only recorded in the publications 
of the Greek Archeological Society and similar 
learned bodies. Ten years ago Dr. Schuchhardt 
set himself to meet this need in some degree by 
his account of Schliemann’s excavations. His 
work appeared in 1889, and in 1891 an English 
version, by Miss Sellers, was supplemented by 
appendices which practically made it a com- 
plete account, up to the time, of the discoveries 
of the Mycenzan age in Greece. Still it was 


a narrative of discoveries rather than a sys- 
tematic treatise, and therefore M. Tsountas’s 
work on ‘Mycene and the Mycenzan Civiliza- 
tion’ (Mvxqvar Kat Muxnvatos ToAcriruds), 
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which appeared in 1893, met a real need. This 
is the basis of the work which Prof. Manatt now 
brings before us in a form worthy of the subject 
and of M. Tsountas’s masterly treatment of it, 
and enriched with illustrations which far exceed 
in quantity and — those in the original 


Greek edition. ndeed, with their help it 
is — without turning to any other 
work, to follow the whole of the descriptions ip 
the text. Prof. Manatt has shown the mogt 
praiseworthy energy not only in collecting illus. 
trations from earlier books and periodicals, but 
in supplementing them by an admirable series 
of photographs, several of which appear for the 
first time. 

The book, however, is not merely a trans. 
lation of M. Tsountas’s work. We cannot 
help wishing that Prof. Manatt had contented 
himself with rearranging M. Tsountas’s mate. 
rials, adding chapters on the discoveries that 
have been made since 1893, and supplying the 
wealth of illustration that makes the book go 
attractive and so useful. But he has rewritten 
and modified so much that it is impossible to 
hold M. Tsountas responsible for the book as it 
now stands. It is no disparagement to the work 
of the American collaborator to say that we wish 
it had been possible to distinguish everything 
not to be found in M. Tsountas’s book, 
For M. Tsountas has a first-hand knowledge 
of the Mycensean excavations far exceed- 
ing that of any other man living; and s0 
even his casual statements carry great weight. 
It is, therefore, to be feared that archeo. 
logists will not be able to make use of this 
far more beautiful and satisfactory work to 
the exclusion of M. Tsountas’s original publica- 
tion. But, while we regret the merging of M. 
Tsountas’s work in the additions made to it, we 
must acknowledge the care and zeal with which 
Prof. Manatt has added all the most recent evi- 
dence, such as Dérpfeld’s new Troy, Reichel’s 
treatise on Homeric armour, and Mr. Arthur 
Evans’s Cretan script ; in this way he has ad- 
vanced on Tsountas as much as Miss Sellers 
advanced on Schuchhardt. He has also had the 
advantage of M. Perrot’s volume on Mycenzan 
art, and has profited by it. But the general 
reader as well as the specialist will be puzzled 
by such technical inaccuracies as the description 
of vasesas ‘‘glazed” when quite a different thing 
is meant, or the statement that ‘‘the Trojan 
idols are chalked with owl-like features.” 
These details, however, need not hinder our 
gratitude to Prof. Manatt for presenting M. 
Tsountas’s work in so attractive a form. Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s introduction contains a brief but 
interesting criticism of some opinions expressed 
by M. Tsountas, and a summary of the coinci- 
dences between Hissarlik and the Homeric 
Troy. 

Répertoire de la Statuaire Grecque et Ro- 
maine.-—Tome I. Clarac de Poche. Par Salo- 
mon Reinach. (Paris, Leroux.)—M. Reinach 
already has a well-earned reputation for making 
accessible to scholars the scattered information 
they otherwise might miss, or the expensive 
publications which they cannot afford. His 
new undertaking is the most colossal in scope 
and the most modest in form that even he has 
yet attempted ; for it is intended to be a practi- 
cally complete index of all extant ancient statues 
and statuettes, with an illustration of every 
example. This first volume is a reproduction 
of Clarac; the second promises to contain six 
thousand statues never beforecollected together ; 
the third will consist of descriptive text and 
indices. And all this is to be given us for only 
five francs a volume! The first volume is 4 
facsimile reproduction of Clarac, plates 111 to 
1,000 ; these are for the most part reproduced 
two on a square octavo page, and the scale is 
quite large enough for the purpose. The original 
Clarac is useless for purposes of style, and 
M. Reinach’s reproductions are quite large and 
clear enough to show the subjects and_ pose. 
It is not too much to say that we have here 4 
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ea 
get of plates which serve every purpose which 
was served by Clarac’s, and in a much more 
handy form for reference. For the descriptive 
text we have to await the third volume, but 
meanwhile M. Reinach has provided an index 
and brief provisional notes on the plates ; these 
mainly consist of references to other publica- 
tions and to photographic reproductions, and so 
are invaluable. A certain number of forgeries 
or unusually bold restorations are noticed ; but 
it was of course impossible in such a summary 
to separate entirely what is antique from what 
is modern. We wish it could have been found 
ible to indicate restorations in the plates 
EF some easily intelligible device. It is to be 
hoped that M. Reinach will be able to manage 
this in the collection which he promises in the 
second volume. At the beginning of the volume 
M. Reinach gives a short and interesting account 
of the Comte de Clarac and his works. In his 
introduction he successfully vindicates both his 
undertaking in general and the suitability of a 
reprint of Clarac to form its first volume. A 
corpus statwarum with photographie reproduc- 
tions would of course bean immense boon ; but, 
as M. Reinach points out, even the Berlin 
Institute, with its great resources of every kind, 
has only been able to touch on the fringe of 
such a vast project; and, if it were complete, 
only millionaires and rich public libraries could 
hope to possess it. Meanwhile this small and 
convenient work will serve as an index to such 
acorpus in anticipation, and, by its references 
to photographic or other reproductions, will 
enable every one to provide himself with all 
that he wants for any particular purpose. We 
cannot help thinking that, when it is complete, 
it will surpass all that even M. Reinach has yet 
done in utility and convenience ; and to those 
who know the rest of M. Reinach’s work this is 
a very high estimate. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Sixth Notice.) 

THERE is much that is sincere and tender 
about Mr. East’s work ; his mode of handling is 
neither mannered nor mechanical, and he has a 
sound feeling for colour. The Sleepy River Somme 
(No. 418) is his chief work of the year, and 
well worth comparing with ‘‘ Fast falls the even- 
tide,” by Mr. Leader. Mr. East’s picture is 
undoubtedly the better. The Silence of Morning 
(597) is his other contribution, and in its rest- 
fulness, breadth, and softness deserves the 
praises of all lovers of poetic landscape. In both 
these works, it is right to add, a tendency to 
paintiness, which for some time past we have 
noticed in Mr. East’s works, is increasing. The 
composition of No. 597 gains much by the intro- 
duction upon the calm stream of the Somme of 
the punt.— Vespers (459), by Mr. M. R. Cor- 
bet, depicts in a ‘‘ classical ” mood—the reverse 
of Mr. East’s, but not on that account the less 
poetical—one of those wide sandy dunes the 
painter is Joth to leave, the dry, light green, 
thin foliage of the tamarisks, and masses of 
wild rush, all pressed low by the winds that 
haunt the place. The time is just after sun- 
down, while the last glow of the day touches the 
edges of the trees in the foreground, the higher 
clouds are still radiant, and the blue-green 
firmament is full of light. The pale gold disc 
of the full moon ascends from behind the 
evening band which rests upon the low hills 
that cut off the horizon. In the mid-distance 
wan light is reflected from the river, near whose 
bank is the little chapel (embowered among 
trees), whose one bell vibrates solemnly in the 
still air, and calls to prayer the kneeling grey- 
clad peasant who has ceased work. A broad, 
rich, simple picture, ‘ Vespers’ is full of senti- 
ment, and suggestive of Millet. Carrara Moun- 
tains (771), by Mr. Corbet, is a small, tender 
landscape, comprising a rushy foreground, a 
space of golden sand, and a slow full stream 
of a bluish silvery hue, and, as a whole, 








is a charming harmony of tone and tint. 
Florence, from Bellosguardo (822), is a slight 
sketch, equal in skill and tenderness to No. 771, 
but neither so homogeneous nor pathetic. Other- 
wise it is delicate and beautiful, especially so are 
the opal-like masses of the blossoming almond 
trees and the deeper greys of the buildings seen 
through the thin spring foliage of the front.— 
Mr. K. Mackenzie’s Morning Mists (472) repre- 
sents happily the character and local qualities 
of dawn extending over wide spaces of white 
vapour, saturating the higher atmosphere with 
light, and should be studied in relation to its 
brilliant neighbour, the very fine ‘ Deeside’ of 
Mr. D. Murray. — Another strong and fresh 
piece is Mr. F. E. Bodkin’s Hampshire Mill- 
stream (485), which is attractive from its 
firm touch, despite the almost total lack of 
modelling in the clouds and the blackness of 
the land shadows. Why do all but the best 
landscape painters of our time—such as Mr. 
Hook — treat clouds as if they had neither 
form, substance, light, nor shadow? Mr. D. 
Murray himself often neglects his clouds, and 
of late, at least, has imperilled his reputation 
by the crudities of his foregrounds. Till 
recently he was an excellent cloud-painter. 

Blackberry Gathering (498), by Mr. R. H. 
Hill, a hillside in veiled sunlight, is a ‘‘ blotty,” 
but vigorous sketch, attractive owing to its 
luminous sky. His Primrose Gatherers (107) 
shows how well the artist has distinguished the 
colours and lighting of the seasons repre- 
sented.—Happily reminiscent of De Wint is 
Mr. W. H Edinger’s Near Broadwater, Sussex 
(513), a good study. — Mr. P. Hogarty’s 
Common Lands (518), though hung on high, 
seems to be an excellent picture of sunlit land 
opening on the sea.—The sun-blanched slate 
cliffs, and the thoroughly well drawn and 
modelled surface of the long billows that slowly 
break upon the shore of Mr. W. T. Richards’s 
Beach at Porthtowan (542) are exactly what they 
ought to be.—The foreground of Mr. Y. King’s 
The Windmill (547), a mass of confused frag- 
ments of pigments and formless splashes, is not 
acceptable. The middle-distance, a red-roofed 
cottage, and the brilliant sky are not homo- 
geneous elements, and we cannot call the pic- 
ture worthy of the clever artist (whose style 
seems to be in a state cf transition) of ‘ The 
Garden by the River’ (321), which we have 
already commended. — Mr. Somerscales has 
painted The Last Fight of the Revenge (618) as 
an ordinary sea-fight of ancient ships, not without 
spirit of a sort, but with no special aptitude for 
the subject. He is becoming a mannerist, 
and his slate-coloured sea is rather dull and 
decidedly painty, while the hard and opaque 
shadows on the sails and hulls of his 
ships suggest the lamp rather than the sun 
or daylight.—Mr. J. L. Barnard’s The Elm 
Close, counting the Flock (629), is a capital 
rendering of morning mist among trees, and 
in its simplicity and good keeping all that 
can be desired. — Mr. R. W. Allan’s Wild 
North Sea (662) is defective in grading even 
more than in finish, and unfaithful to nature 
in its rendering of the light and local colours, 
which are simply inexplicable. —In these 
respects it contrasts strongly with the broad 
and homogeneous and excellent picture of 
morning on a simple group of buildings in 
bright light, which Mr. E. F. Wells calls The 
Farm on the Hill (657).—Mr. G. P. Jacomb- 
Hood’s contribution of The Little Swineherd (678) 
has many of those excellent qualities which go 
to the making of good pictures, and it is among 
the best of the works of a rapidly improving 
man. It should be looked at in connexion with 
its neighbour, Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s delightful 
idyllic ‘Summer Flowers’ (680), in which the 
most beautiful feature is the spindling ash 
standing alone on our left in front. 

In Gallery IX. hangs M. H. Fantin-Latour’s 
Roses (712), an artistically composed and beauti- 
fully coloured example of the greatest flower 





painter of ourtime. His Zinnias (874), how- 
ever, is not nearly so lovely and fine a picture. 
—No. 751, by Mr. W. H. Gore, called Wood 
Gatherers, shows much fidelity to the effect of 
twilight. Though good and tender, it is but a 
slight sketch instead of a finished picture.— 
Nature's Gifts (758), by Mr. J. Hayes, a well- 
studied group of pears and pomegranates, is 
very solid, sound, finished, and rich in colour. 
—Poppies and Hollyhocks (754), by Miss A. 
Elias, is tender and delicate in its touch and 
tints. —There is some nice colour about Mr. G. 
Clausen’s heavy-handed Autumn Morning (790), 
but it is a slight sketch, hardly worthy of its 
place here, for the drawing is bad and the 
figures ill-proportioned.— The Old Farm Corner 
(792), by Mrs. I. R. Morley, a white building, 
is very good and natural.—No. 789, Spoils uf the 
Ocean, by Mr. M. Davison, shells, is wonder- 
fully finished, and true in its local colours and 
the surfaces of the same.—A number of minor 
examples in Gallery IX. we can only men- 
tion by name. They are Mr. G. P. Gaskell’s 
Haytime in the Conway Valley (846); Mr. W. T. 
Winter’s ** When trees are bare” (856); Onions 
(857), by Miss A. Elias ; Evening (864), by Mr. 
W. F. Hulk; Near Broadwater (853), by Mr. 
H. J. Kinnaird ; Between Tides (850), by Mr. 
W. G. Daffarn ; Poppies (914), by Miss C. M. 
Wood; and Still Life (919), a group of brass and 
bronze works by Mr. W. O. Ford. 

Miss M. Earl, in her Farthest North (1006), 
has introduced a capitally painted sledge dog, 
deserted and starving, and tied to his burden, 
which is embedded and fast frozen. There 
is much feeling and truth in the attitude 
and expression of the poor creature, but one 
cannot help wondering why he does not gnaw 
the rope which binds him and so get free.—Mr. 
Llewellyn’s Blackberry Gatherers (1072) comprises 
sunlight on a coast landscape and a group of 
figures clad in white. The artist has done well 
with these very simple materials.—We like 
Gloucestershire Meadows (1044), by Mr. H. C. 
Sheppard.—The Mountain Mist (1053) of Mr. 
A. Stokes is the complement to his picture in 
the New Gallery, and depicts the highest peaks of 
a mountain range, huge and angular, purple and 
grey in colour, distinct against the paler, warmer, 
and cloudless firmament. It is certainly a 
fine picture, brilliant and yet soft, suffused 
with light, and as broad as it is possible to 
be where there are no shadows.—Houghton 
Mill on the Ouse (1073) is Mr. E. Parton’s single 
contribution, and it is quite a charming ren- 
dering of the smooth surface of the calm river 
chequered with floating flowers of the water 
lily. Huge elmssupply masses of strong greens, 
setting off much verdure of deeper tints, and 
a pure and sober blue sky, with clouds of 
grey, white, and pale purple. The best praise 
we can offer of Mr. Parton’s work is to say it 
suggests Constable. There is a white horse 
drinking on the further bank, and near it an 
old weather-beaten mill and trees that have 
been prostrated by a recent gale. 

In the Water-Colour Room the visitor will 
find a valuable and fresh collection of drawings, 
some of which are first rate. Perhaps the best 
are the following: Mr. H. Coutts’s Martyrs’ 
Bay, Iona (1084), a bright and clear piece of 
topography ; Mr. Marks’s Amateur Taxidermist 
(1086), an old gentleman taking snuff over his 
studies ; and In the Pyrenees (1087), by Miss F. 
Nathan, which has spaciousness, much light and 
colour.—Mr. L. Rivers’s delineation of a sky 
pregnant of tumult brooding over a wild moor- 
land is decidedly broad and expressive. But 
the handling is a little woolly and suggests an 
appearance of artifice. It is named A Stormy 
Day (1094). His Harvest Time (1169), a study 
of sunlight passing into twilight and growing 
purple over a reaped field, is broadly effective 
and has good colour. Mr. Rivers’s Clearing after 
Rain (1193), a brightening effect on the vista 
of a road, is rich and strong in tone. His success 
with themes so various indicatesthe extent of Mr. 
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Rivers’s resources. His Autwmn Evening (1287) 
gives, with equal success, a later effect of even- 
ing gloom upon a common and cottages.—At the 
Seaside (1096), by Miss M. Hickson, represents, 
with dainty taste, graceful spirit, truth of light, 
and pleasing colour, a number of little children 
upon the sea-sands.—Mr. C. F. Draper's Dicart 
Bay, Sark (1103), an excellent effect of soft 
sunlight in a pure atmosphere, is carefully 
drawn and coloured from nature.—No. 1107, 
August, Braunton Burrows, by Mr. P. Dixon ; 
No. 1109, Viper’s Bugloss, by Mr. H. Coop; 
and Mr. W. J. Muckley’s Narcissi (1105), are 
all bright, sound, and pure.—The Spirit of May 
(1117), by Mr. H. Ryland, a graceful figure 
against a bank of white flowers, would, if the 
boneless ‘‘ spirit” were more carefully drawn 
and searchingly modelled, be as excellent 
in its technique as it is in its pure light- 
ing and colouring; the carnations are really 
choice.—A group of old books, which Mr. J. 
Hay calls a Souvenir of the late Prof. Blackie 
(1123), is, unlike most still-life studies, after 
Rembrandt’s style, broad, solidly painted, and 
good. — The following we can praise in 
general terms only; they have all of them 
their merits: No. 1136, The School Yard, 
Eton College, by Mr. G. M. Henton; York 
(1138), by Mr. T. H. Crawford; Bréchow 
Cliffs, Sark (1163), by Mr. A. A. Hunt ; Rahere’s 
Tomb (1165), by Mr. C. W. Armstead; St. 
Mark's, Venice (1205), by Mr. A. E. Hender- 
son; By the Wayside (1207), by Mr. C. 
Duassut ; Gosport Fair (1192), by Mr. M. 
Snape ; A Cornfield, Westmoreland (1273), by 
Mr. A. Tucker ; At Rest, Low Tide (1229), by 
Mr. A. F. Hughes; An Old Barn (1239), by 
Mr. W. Affleck; San Remo (1251), by Mr. 
R. C. Green; ‘At evening when the sun is 
low” (1252), by Mr. C. Duassut ; and Cattle, a 
Grey Day (1263), by Mr. C. Low. 

No. 1130, Where the Sky dipt down to Sea 
and Sands, is a tenderly graded and silvery 
panorama, broad, pure, and bright, of a sandy 
shore and sea, almost a white calm. It is 
by Mr. G. Cockram.—No. 1128, Doorway in 
Rathhaus, by Mr. R. P. Spiers, is drawn with 
skill and firmness.—Mr. C. A. Smith’s Teatime 
(1148), an interior, with well-designed figures and 
a dog, is decidedly good in a conventional way, 
the light well rendered, but as a whole some- 
what timid, laboured, and artificial.—Brilliant 
and delicate, but rather flat and not so 
solid as it should be, is Mr. S. B. 
Carlill’s Peafowl (1142).—On Dover Cliffs 
(1156), by Mr. R. Thorne-Waite, is a capital 
illustration of the success of Fripp’s school in 
representing with delicacy, luminosity, and a 
fine atmospheric effect a wide view over the 
calm sea in soft sunlight.— Marjorie (1170), by 
Mr. A. N. du Mont, may be described as the 
ghost of a child in a spasm of stillness.—A 
Garden (1171) is Mr. J. Sowerby’s happily 
painted study of an old wall and a multitude 
of flowers and leaves. It is bright and good 


in colour, strong in handling, and firm 
in touch.—‘‘The peace of evening crowns 
a golden day” (1177), by Mr. J. Me- 


Dougal, a group of fishermen’s cottages at 
a rough quay, seen in grey shadowy twilight, 
while there is a golden flush on distant 
cliffs, is a beautiful drawing, broad and sound, 
and modestly painted from nature.—The Rising 
Mist (1179) of Mr. W. Stephenson is a powerful 
and faithful study of a darkening atmosphere. 
—Nos. 1181 and 1191, A Morocco Bride and 
A Marabout of Morocco, aré both by Sefior J. 
Tapird, and are curiously elaborate, thoroughly 
modelled, bright, and academic pictures of half- 
length, nearly life-size figures, which are polished 
so as to look like porcelain, and, though search- 
ingly drawn, more smooth than sound. 
Thorough in its draughtsmanship, brilliantly 
coloured, solid, and very natural in the ex- 
pression of buoyancy and speed is Mr. W. 
Wyllie’s portrait of the steamship Dunvegan 


is a splendid representation of bright sunlight 
on the pure surface of the sea, while the fore- 
shortening of the hull and the drawing of its 
exquisitely fine curves are the work of a master. 
—Highly creditable to Mr. W. A. Ingram is A 
Dream of Summer (1195) because it is a fine, 
pure, tender, and opalescent representation of 
the brilliance of a white calm on the sea, the 
level surface of which is graded and toned with 
extreme delicacy and rare success. It is a pity 
the clouds are so woolly.— No. 1214, Eze, is 
Mr. S. Reid’s notion of a Tartarean landscape. 
There is a great deal of coarse exaggeration of 
colour, tone, and fuliginous light, if light it 
can be called. According to its own con- 
ventions it is, thank goodness, quite false to 
nature.—No. 1265, Maldon, Essex, by Mr. J. 
Fraser, is a good picture of houses by a river 
and in sunlight.—In No. 1268, The Calm before 
the Storm, a picture of a rocky coast, Mr. R. 
Hartley has introduced a finely painted sky.— 
An Interior (1295), by Miss C. P. Ross, a clever 
and brilliant study, may be praised for its 
colour, and deserved to be soundly finished. — 
Autumn Sunlight (1293), by Mr. W. Alex- 
ander, portrays truly and strongly a group of 
red houses in evening light.—No. 1288, Bos- 
siney, by Mr. F. Althaus; The Rill, Kynance 
(1292), by Mr. J. O. Nash ; and Sussex Meadow- 
land (1240), by Mr. W. L. Hankey, are solid 
and richly coloured examples after nature.— 
No. 1291, Mr. V. Rolt’s Near Seaford, is an 
excellently drawn, modelled, and coloured view 
of a wide South Down valley.—The Minaret of 
Jesus, Damascus (1294), by Mr. W. S. 8. Tyr- 
whitt, is sunny, soundly drawn, and firm.—A 
Morning Dip (1299), by Mr. L. E. Lawrance, 
is a charming sketch of a naked child walking 
on the shore. 





MEDLEVAL CYPRUS. 
Jerusalem. 


Peraars some of your readers may be in- 
terested in the unique and wonderfully pre- 
served collection of medizval monuments— 
cathedrals, churches, houses, &c.—in the island 
of Cyprus. It is certainly the most wonderful 
collection of architectural remains of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries to be found in or 
out of Europe in so unrestored a condition. 
The richness and variety of the sculpture, the 
exquisite proportions and elegance of design 
in all the buildings, constitute a tout ensemble 
which could hardly be matched elsewhere. These 
buildings owe their interesting unrestored con- 
dition to their having been taken possession of 
by the Turks on the destruction of the Lusignan 
kingdom. The churches were almost without 
exception turned into mosques, and the old 
French houses and palaces occupied by Moslem 
families. The Moslems allowed much figure 
sculpture to remain on the outside of the 
churches, and their floors are still covered with 
the incised tombstones of the old Frank families. 
Major Chamberlain of Larnaca has published a 
large collection of these latter ; amongst them 
figure the names of Berkeley, Nevill, and many 
another English Crusader. 

The more immediate cause of my writing to 
you on this subject is to draw attention to the 
excellent opportunity which at present exists 
for the formation of a museum for the medizeval 
remains of Cyprus in the beautiful old church 
of **St. Nicholas of the English” at Nicosia. 
This old church, which is of the finest fourteenth 
century French style, with certain English cha- 
racteristics in the inside ornamentation, is at 
present used as the Government grain-store ; it 
is in a filthy and neglected squalid condition. 
The windows are mostly blocked up, and its 
beautiful interior is consequently quite in- 
visible. This church, although in the most per- 
fect and fully developed Gothic style, possesses 
the unusual feature of a dome supported on 
pendentives over the crossing. The church in 
itself constitutes a museum of sculpture, both 





Now could not this most interesting old 
church be better cared for and used ag g 
museum, for which it is admirably adapted, for 
all the immense quantity of beautiful medizeval 
sculpture and architectural details which now 
lies scattered all over Nicosia and Fa 
in disused graveyards, fields, and heaps of 
rubbish? Every year churches and houses are 
being rebuilt under the influence of the new 
administration, and no care is taken of medisyal 
antiquities (perhaps the most important in the 
island because most unique). I would urge in 
addition that such a museum would add y 
much to the attractiveness of the island from a 
tourist standpoint, as well as be very useful for 
educational purposes, and surely, if the trifling 
cost of converting the old church to such a ugg 
cannot be provided in the island, it can be else. 
where. GEORGE JEFFERY, 





SALE, 


Messrs. CuristizE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 26th and 28th ult. the following, from 
various collections. Pictures: R. Bonheur, 
Cattle in the Highlands, early morning, 1,155), 
E. M. Dubuffe, Portrait of Rosa Bonheur, with 
a bull painted by Rosa Bonheur, 2411. W., 
Miiller, The Falls of Tivoli, 220/.; Heidelberg, 
1621.; A Landscape, with haymakers and chil- 
dren on a road, 1201. E. Nicol, Donnybrook 
Fair, 5351.; The Tables Turned, 136/. Sir 
J. Noel Paton, The Soldier’s Return, 231, 
C. Troyon, A Landscape, with trees overhanging 
a pool in the centre, 3781. J. Maris, A View 
of a Dutch Town on a River, 325/.; A Canal 
Scene, with a village and boats, 115l. A. 
Mauve, The Timber Waggon, 294/. C. Stan- 
field, A View of Erlstoke, near Devizes, 252l, 
F. Goodall, The Waters of the Nile, 168. 
F. Roybet, The Bugler, 1991. T. S. Cooper, 
A Flock of Sheep, near a farm, 1311. B. W. 
Leader, Goring Church, on the Thames, 1831. 
E. Verboeckhoven, A View at the back of a 
Farm, 2991. F. H. Henshaw, Maxtoke Priory, 
Henley in Arden, 1201. P. Graham, Ruins of 
Other Times, 147/. Sir J. E. Millais, A Girl, 
seated, holding some flowers, 1101. Sir A. W. 
Callcott, A River Scene, with old water-mill, 
angler, and ducks, 1151. P. F. Poole, The 
Phantom Hunter, 102]. Tito Conti, In the 
Wine-Cellar, 1361. Drawing: A. Mauve, Three 
Cows in a Landscape, 521. 








fint-Art Gossip. 
Mr. MacLean has opened at No. 7, Hay- 
market a collection of water-colour drawings by 
Sefior José Tapird, a distinguished Spanish 
artist whose works are but little known in this 
country. 
Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce for pub- 
lication in the course of the autumn the trans- 
lation with commentary of Pausanias’s ‘De- 
scription of Greece,’ upon which Mr. J. G. 
Frazer, the well-known author of ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ has been engaged for several years. 
The author’s object has been to illustrate the 
text by the light of modern research. The 
amount of material available for this purpose, 
from the labours of scholars, of explorers, and 
of excavators, more particularly during the last 
twenty-five years, and the full use which Mr. 
Frazer has made of it, may be judged from the 
fact that the commentary will occupy no fewer 
than four octavo volumes. The translation 
occupies the first volume, and the work is con- 
cluded by a sixth volume, containing maps, plans, 
and indices. About two hundred engravin: 
are scattered through the commentary, chiefly 
of monuments and works of art described by 
Pausanias, or of such as seem to illustrate his 
description of works no longer extant. 
Reapers who are familiar with the recent 
history of the Arundel Society will not be 
surprised at hearing that the managers have 








Castle in The Liner’s Escort (1186). Certainly it 


Gothic and early Renaissance. 


in their recently issued report, the forty- 
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ith, recommended that its work shall be 
prought to a close. The numbers of the sub- 
gribers, and consequently the funds available 
for copying ancient pictures and publishing 
the Society’s versions of them, have steadily 
diminished. The managers take, we think, 
too much credit for the alleged utility of its 
Berlin chromo-lithographs as a means of edu- 
cating the public to appreciate the graver and 
finer art of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. They are nearer the truth when ad- 
verting to the advantages of photography as 
a means of copying, however imperfectly, the 
pictures the Society desired to reproduce. 


Tue exhibition of paintings now open free in 
Guildhall on Sundays as well as weekdays will 
be closed on the 18th inst. It has been so far 
greatly successful ; not fewer than three thousand 

rsons have, on an average, been admitted 
every day. 

Ir has been resolved to defer for the present 
—probably till the autumn—the exhibition at 
Bristol of the works of the late C. P. Knight, 
to which we referred the other day. 

Tue obituary of the 22nd ult. mentions the 
death, in his house in Grosvenor Place, and at 
the age of eighty-seven years, of Mr. John 
Grant Morris, of Allerton Priory, Woolton, 
Liverpool, and Allerton, Cannes, a wealthy 
merchant, whose collection of pictures at Wool- 
ton we described at some length in ‘‘ The 
Private Collections of England,” No. LX XVII., 
leaving to be described the still more valuable 
and fine works of art which adorned his house 
in Grosvenor Place. They comprise many 
capital French as well as English paintings, and 
are all modern, 








MUSIC 


a 


THE WEEK. 


RoyaL Oprra, Covent GaRpDEN. — ‘ Tannhiuser’; 
‘Siegfried’; ‘ Faust’; ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 


Wacner’s works continue to be given in 
almost superabundance at Covent Garden. 
‘Tannhiuser’ was repeated on Friday last 
week, with M. Van Dyck, Madame Eames, 
M. Renaud (a fine baritone artist, about 
whom much more will probably have to be 
said), and M. Plancon in the principal parts. 
On the following night M. Jean de Reszké 
—_— for the second time in ‘ Siegfried,’ 
and, if possible, was even more vigorous 
and picturesque than on the previous occa- 
sion. It is a wonderful performance, but 
we do not advise the Polish tenor to repeat 
it frequently. As Lohengrin and Walther 
he has little more to do than to walk about 
the stage and warble melodious music; but 
in ‘Siegfried’ every limb and muscle have 
to be brought into requisition, if Wagner’s 
idea of the boyish hero is to be realized. 
This M. Jean de Reszké does, and the strain 
upon his vocal and physical powers gene- 
rally must be very great. 

‘Faust,’ with Madame Melba and M. 
Alvarez, drew an immense audience 
on Monday, and both the artists named 
were in perfect voice. The Australian 
prima donna has gained in warmth of ex- 
pression, and fully retains the uncommon 
sweetness of her voice, though she has 
become rather matronly in appearance. 
It M. Alvarez looked Spanish rather than 
German in visage, his pure tenor organ told 
well. The other parts were as before. 

The interpretation of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
on Wednesday was one of the finest that 
have been given in London since the first 
introduction of Wagner’s comic opera here 





at Drury Lane in 1882. There is no ground 
for wonderment that a master who could 
pen such grand tragic music-dramas as 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘ Gotterdim- 
merung’ should be able to write a de- 
lightful domestic comedy full of well-drawn 
characterization, for Shakspeare did the 
same thing, though it is true that Shak- 
speare was not a composer as well as a poet 
and dramatist. So essentially German is 
the spirit of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ that it was 
a pity to render it in Italian, but we pre- 
sume it could not be helped. M. Jean de 
Reszké has never sung the music of Walther 
more superbly, nor acted with better 
grace. M. Edouard de Reszké, Mr. David 
Bispham, M. Plancon, M. Bonnard, Madame 
Emma Eames, and Mile. Bauermeister were, 
as last year, worthy of high praise. If 
Signor Mancinelli made the orchestra too 
noisy at times, and hurried the tempi, the 
general performance was certainly not un- 
worthy of the traditions of Covent Garden. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE efforts of Miss Annie Burghes at her 
pianoforte recital in the Salle Erard on Satur- 
day afternoon last served to show that the young 
executant is making satisfactory progress in 
her profession. At first she seemed rather 
nervous, but, gaining confidence, she played a 
group of Chopin’s compositions with much 
artistic feeling as well as dexterity, especially 
the Study in « flat from the Second Book, 
Qp. 25, which was encored, and the Polonaise 
in a flat, Op. 47, with its fatiguing middle 
section in descending octaves for the left hand. 
Miss Burghes should in due course take a high 
position as a pianist. 


Tue third of Messrs. Haddock and Ayres’s 
‘* Historical Recitals” of pianoforte and violin 
sonatas took place at the Salle Erard on Monday 
afternoon, the programme consisting of Rubin- 
stein’s Duet Sonata in a minor, Op. 19, Raff’s 
in a, Op. 78, and songs by the same composers 
contributed by Mrs. Willis-Hope. 


THE annual festival of the London Sunday 
School Choir at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday 
served to show how much musical education for 
children has advanced within recent years. In 
the junior choir concert the conductor, Mr. J. 
Rowley, had his army of 5,000 little ones entirely 
under his control, and the effect, especially in 
**O rest in the Lord,” an air that Mendelssohn 
certainly did not write for such a phalanx of 
children, was very touching, and the end, in 
this instance, amply justified the means. Later 
in the afternoon there was a concert of adults, 
also on the Handel orchestra, but this does not 
call for comment. 


Sir ArtHur SvuLiivan will write the music 
for another ballet for production at the Al- 
hambra early next year, ‘ Victoria and Merrie 
England’ being a popular as well as an artistic 
success. 


THE executive of the Handel Society may be 
expected to know its own business, and there 
may be good reasons why it limits its operations 
to private entertainments. It cannot be that the 
association regards itself as inefficient, for at the 
invitation concert in the Queen’s Hall on Tues- 
day evening excellent performances were given 
of Schumann’s ‘New Year’s Song,’ Schubert’s 
‘Song of Miriam,’ Mr. Edward German’s Over- 
ture to ‘Richard III.,’ and Prof. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s ballad ‘Phaudrig Crohoore.’ The last- 
named piquant and effective piece was conducted 
by the composer, and Handel was subsequently 
represented by the Organ Concerto in a, No. 2 
of the third set, published by Walsh after the 
composer’s death, and the Coronation Anthem 





‘*The King shall rejoice.” Of course criticism 
in detail cannot be given concerning an invita- 
tion performance ; but, nevertheless, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. J. S. Liddle conducted with 
ability, that Mr. E. G. Croager was the organist, 
and Miss Helen Jaxon, Miss Sibyl Bristowe, 
and Mr. Arthur Wills the principal vocalists, 


Mr. HEpMonp?’s season of opera in English 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre will commence as 
early as September 4th. 


Mapame Marcuest, senior, will probably visit 
the United States in the ensuing winter, and 
give lessons in vocalization at terms which would 
be regarded as prohibitive in Europe. 


THE Celtic opera ‘Diarmid,’ of which the 
Marquis of Lorne has written the libretto and 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn the music, will be pro- 
duced at Covent Garden next autumn by the 
Carl Rosa Company, in conjunction with the 
Grand Opera Syndicate. 


Herr Ricwarp Strauss has accepted an 
invitation to conduct a subscription concert at 
Queen’s Hall in the autumn. He will on that 
occasion produce several of his own composi- 
tions. 


Some further details concerning the Bay- 
reuth performances are now to hand. There 
are to be 125 executants in the orchestra, and 
a chorus of 77 vocalists. The rehearsals for 
‘ Parsifai’ began nearly three weeks ago, as there 
are several new aspirants. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Performance of ‘ Martha’ by Students of the Guildhall School of 
Music, 2.30, Lyceum Theatre 
Mr. Carl Armbruster’s Lecture Recital, 3, King’s College. 
Messrs. Haddock and Ayres’s Violin and Pianoforte Kecital, 3, 
Queen’s Small Hall 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘Les Huguenots.’ 
M. Léon Delafosse’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St James’s Hall. 
Mr. Frank Lambert's Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
M. Marix Loevensohn's Violoncello Recital, 3, Salle Erard. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 7 50, ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
Russian Costume Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Madame Nordica’s Wagner Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
_ Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘Der Kvangelimann.’ 
THURS. ean Pauline Joran’s Costume Concert, 3, No. 4, Grosvenor 


Mon. 


Tves. 


Wp. 


ardens. 
— Madame Cellini’s Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mr. E. Holland’s Aeademy Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


Fri. 
Sar. 








DRAMA 


——e— 


THE WEEK. 


Lyric.—‘ La Doul .’ Comédie en Quatre Actes. Par 


Maurice Donnay. 
Daty’s.—‘ Untreu,’ in Three Acts. 
Italian of Roberto Bracco. 


Histrionic rather than dramatic is the 
revelation afforded by the leash of actresses, 
French and German, who are now in our 
midst. With ‘Lorenzaccio,’ in which 
Madame Bernhardt first appeared, we have 
already dealt. ‘Spiritisme,’ by M. Sardou, 
has not yet been seen. There remain, accord- 
ingly, so far as dramatic novelty is con- 
cerned, ‘La Douloureuse,’ the latest Parisian 
succes de scandale, and ‘ Untreu,’ an adapta- 
tion from the Italian, which is rather a 
drawing-room entertainment than a play. 
In objecting to M. Donnay’s perverse and 
cynical play, in which Madame Réjane 
chose to appear, we do so for the most 
conventional and philistine reasons. The 
work thus named is as mischievous and 
unedifying as a farce of M. Gondinet, as 
depressing asa problem of Ibsen. Let it 
be conceded that the dialogue has a certain 
amount of glitter and the story a small 
measure of interest; grant, even, that social 
life is depicted and not wholly caricatured, 
the sauce is not piquant enough to dis- 
guise the fact that the meat is tainted. 
‘When the characters are not practising 
adultery they are discussing it. For the 
play to be acceptable, or even tolerable, 
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it must be assumed that there is a world 
in which the pursuit of a friend’s wife is as 
recognized a form of sport as the slaughter 
of grouse on or after the 12th of August. 
Such a world existed in the time of Restora- 
tion comedy, and the beauty of the Court 
of Charles II. went masked to the theatre 
to contemplate its own image. Five to 
six hundred years earlier knights and 
dames debated in constant session the 
privileges to be accorded or refused a lover. 
Some element of romance entered into the 
discussions of the troubadours, and the 
ladies who, in the gardens of the lovely 
— near the Arno, listened to the 
icentious narratives of Dioneo affected, at 
least, to frown. In ‘La Douloureuse’ all is 
realistic, and, in fact, sordid to an extent 
that renders difficult the task of explanation, 
or even that of comment; and we know not 
which we regard with the more disfavour— 
the woman whose efforts at seduction smack 
rather of the pavé than the boudoir, or the 
fair disputants whose experiences are wholly 
physical, and who find subject for mirth in 
whatever sanctities have been imagined to 
raise sexual relations above the level of the 
“dark idolatries of alienated Judah” or 
the Bacchic fervour of the rout in ‘ Comus.’ 
M. Donnay’s heroine has had a husband 
and two lovers, one of whom, the earlier, is 
the father of her child. When the second 
Jover learns of the existence of his pre- 
decessor he arraigns the heroine in a tone 
of severe condemnation and from a stand- 
point of exalted morality. Luckily, or 
unluckily, he “‘ protests too much,” and in 
so doing reveals that, while enjoying the 
complete possession of his mistress, he has 
been unfaithful to her with her hostess and 
friend. The conditions under which this 
perjury has been committed add to instead 
of detracting from the vulgarity and infamy 
of the offence. With feminine ingenuity 
and readiness, the heroine carries the war 
into her opponent’s camp. Instead, accord- 
ingly, of retreating with the honours of war 
or inflicting a defeat on his antagonist, the 
hero retires in humiliation and disgust. He 
is summoned back in the end, for each is 
worthy of the other and the world in which 
their life is placed. If we are told that a 
world such as this exists, we can but be 
thankful that it is on the other side of the 
Channel, though candour compels us to own 
that English matronhood, unmasked, smiled 
upon it with benign approval, and laughed 
with what we prefer to regard as ignorance 
rather than cynicism at utterances that 
might conceivably startle the barrack-room. 
In this piece Madame Réjane has a scene of 
penitence and humiliation which is succeeded 
by one of pained triumph. In these she 
shows her possession of a certain amount of 
emotional power. With the possession of 
some gift of the kind we naturally credited 
so supreme an artist. It is, however, wholly 
unworthy of comparison with her comic 
gifts, and adds nothing to our estimate of 
her abilities. The Vaudeville company 
showed itself worthy of its reputation. We 
should have been glad to have seen it in 
something more worthy of its power. 

Not wholly or widely different from those 
in ‘La Douloureuse’ are the issues raised 
in ‘Untreu.’ The treatment is, however, 


lighter and far more acceptable. Rupture 
of nuptial faith is not regarded as venial 








and inevitable; the world in the midst of 
which we are placed is licentious, but not 
corrupt. The triumph of the heroine con- 
sists in evading the pursuit of her lover 
and reilluming the fires of affection in her 
husband. Saucy enough is the treatment, 
but it is void of offence. In Madame 
Odilon we are introduced to an actress with 
an art so finished as to leave the impression 
of its all being nature. Madame Odilon is 
a light comedian of the highest order, with 
an indescribable amount of grace, vivacity, 
and charm, who carried all hearts captive. 
Her triumph was shared by M. Nhil as her 
lover, and M. Christians as her husband. 
The entire company is quite up to its work. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

MapaMeE BERNHARDT has been seen in turn 
at the Adelphi as Marguerite Gautier in ‘La 
Dame aux Camélias,’ Magda, and Frou-Frou, 
impersonations with which London is now 
thoroughly familiar. One more novelty will 
be presented on Tuesday next, when she will 
play Simone in M. Sardou’s ‘ Spiritisme,’ pro- 
duced at the Renaissance on the 8th of last 
February. 

Ar various theatres our colonial visitors have 
been féted. The interest of such occasions is, 
however, patriotic rather than dramatic. In 
some cases the ‘appearance of the guests gave 
semblance of life to houses sadly depleted at 
other times by outside attractions. 

‘THe PrIsONER OF ZENDA’ was revived at 
the St. James’s on Thursday for a few per- 
formances, with Miss Fay Davis as Princess 
Flavia and Miss Julie Opp as Antoinette de 
Mauban. 

Aw adaptation by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
of his poem of ‘Judith and Holofernes’ has 
been undertaken for Miss Olga Nethersole. 
Whether Miss Nethersole is seen this season 
in London depends on her ability to find a 
suitable theatre. 


WE hear with regret of the death of Miss 
Alice Lingard, an actress who, though little 
seen of late, played at one time in promising 
fashion some important parts.. She made, 
April 23rd, 1883, a favourable impression at 
the Imperial as Camille (Marguerite Gautier) 
in an adaptation so named of ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias.’ On the 2nd of June she was Lady 
Calista in Wilkie Collins’s ‘Rank and Riches.’ 
The following year she played in a revival of 
‘The Palace of Truth,’ and on March 3rd, at 
the Prince’s Theatre — now the Prince of 
Wales’s — was the original Flora Goddard 
(Nora) in ‘ Breaking a Butterfly,’ an adapta- 
tion by Mr. H. A. Jones of Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s 
House.’ On the 20th of June she was at the 
Princess’s the original Pauline in ‘ Called Back,’ 
by Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr. 

On its revival at the Princess’s, ‘In Sight 
of St. Paul’s,’ by Sutton Vane, has lost the 
services of Miss Sydney Fairbrother and Mr. 
Austin Melford. Mr. Ernest Leicester and 
Miss Kate Tyndall are available for their old 
parts, however, and no sense of falling off is 
inspired. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0,’g 


NEW BOOKS. 


—=eee 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
CAPTAIN A. T, MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


The LIFE of NELSON: the 


Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain, By 
Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Infiy. 
ence of Sea Power upon History,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
‘*Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval 
classics......By far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has eye 
been written.”— Times. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 


1827-1892. The Experiences of Sixty-five Years from 
the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lorg 
High Admiral to the End of the Naval Administration 
of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir JOHN 
HENRY BRIGGS, Reader to the Lords and Chief Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Edited by Lady BRIGGS. Illus. 
trated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
Royal 8vo. beautifully illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


This book contains Life-Sketches of Her Majesty the 
Queen and the Royal Family, besides Four Chapters re. 
viewing the national advance and changes during the last 
seventy or eighty 7. A special feature of the book is 
the numerous Full-Page Illustrations, which apie by the 
—_ permission of Her Majesty the Quon. er Imperial 

ajesty the Empress Frederick, and the Members of the 
Royal Family, some of whom have contributed the Photo- 
graphs themselves. The Frontispiece consists of a Photo- 
gravure Reproduction of the original jewelled Miniature of 
the Queen, by Mrs. Corbould-Ellis, presented to the Emperor 
of China by Her Majesty. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, 


the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. D.CL, 
LL.D., &c., Author of ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ &&. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with New Preface, a Map, and 150 Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


JOURNEYS AMONG the 


GENTLE JAPS in the SUMMER of 1895. By the 
Rev. J. Lu. THOMAS, M.A. F.R.G.S. With a Special 
Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS 


and STATESMEN, 1844-1897. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, formerly a Member of the House of Re 
presentatives, and also of the New Zealand Ministry. 
With 50 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND in 1897: 


being Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee Year, and the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Newfoundland by 
John Cabot. By the Rev. M. HARVEY, LL.D. Witha 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ANNALS of CRICKET. A 


Record of the Game, Compiled from Authentic Sources 
and my own Experiences during the last Twenty-three 
Years. By W. W. READ, of the Surrey County Team. 
With an Introduction by J. SHUTER. With Illustra- 
tions and Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo. picture 
boards, 1s. Also limited Edition de Luxe, demy 8v0. 
10s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH EDITION IMMEDIATELY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The MASSARENES. By Ouida. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pages, 6s. 
**Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarenes,’ is, from every 
point of view, excellent.”—Punch. 
“So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it 
will seem to most readers tantalizingly short.”—Truth. 


‘‘ Incomparably the best the author has ever written.” 
National Observer. 





























NOW READY, PRICE 1s. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 
JULY NUMBER. 


CONTAINING MANY INTERESTING ARTICLES 
AND SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lr»., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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MR. HORNUNG’S NEW NOVEL. 








R. L. STEVENSON. 





























CASSELL d& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE,—The First Volume of the Popular 




























. ° Treasure Island. 3s. 6d. enemies 
the | Notice.—The First Large |. 4. FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, 
. By . P ‘ 
Influ- ta® . By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A., will be ready 
vin. Edition of MY LORD Kidnapped. os. shortly, and will be followed at intervals of 
The Master of Ballantrae. 3s. 6d. about a fortnight by the other Volumes. The 
naval ; ; 
The Black Arrow. 3s. 6d. Work will be completed in 5 Volumes at 3s. 6d: 
ra D U K E, by EK. W. The Wiecher. ts each, and will contain 200 Beautiful Coloured 
ie hid Plates. 
NS AS mei an 
, sland Nights’ Entertainments. 6s. 
wa} HORNUNG, having PICTORIAL ENGLAND 
tration 
rain Q. AND WALES. 
‘lee been exhausted, a Second Ia: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. With upwards of 320 Beautiful Illustrations, 
y 8v0 ‘ Wandering Heath. 6s. prepared from Copyright Photographs, now 
ne Edition has been pre- Dead Man's Rock. 5s, ready, in one handsome volume, 9s. 
, “I Saw Three Ships.” 5s. THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 
8. pared and ws now on Noughts and Crosses. 5s. Containing nearly 400 Exquisite Views of 
The Splendid Spur. 5s. London and its Environs, cloth, 9s, 
ae} sale, price 6s ‘Hi 
esr J SAE, P . | History of Troy Town. 5s. NOW READY. 
by the The pomp’ Duchy. 5s. Complete in 5 Parts, 1s. each, or in 1 vol, hand- 
a te « ‘My Lord Duke’ is thoroughly clever | The Blue Pavilions. 5s. somely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Phe ; Adventures in Criticism. 6s. 
ret fand amusing. The mystery which sur- | ROYAL ACADEMY 
wid rounds the story of the real duke, and the | J. M. BARRIE. PICTURES, 1897. 
p : eae: ° : er “The publishers rightly claim that ‘Royal 
or, _ way all the problems | a0~-meanee Tommy. Forty-third Thousand. nddihieady Hoiaane, 20082 tae eee 
rnor 0} ; ; ° aL: 
D.oL, pue solved in the end, are most entertain- | : ws representation of the Academy ever placed within 
~t.' ing, but still more are we pleased with | = saie seueter: - Eat reach of the public. Not only is the best work on 
) Illus- : ‘ exhibition represented, but the scale of reproduc- 
___ the way in which the characters are | STANLEY WEYMAN. tion is unique.”— Westminster Gazette. 
"—Ath f | From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 6s. 
ee | : THE VICTORIA PAINTING 
y ‘ | The Story of Francis Cludde. 6s. 
— From the first page to the last Mr. | me wan in Black. 3s. 6d. BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
RS Hornung’s story is fascinating and power- | With nearly 200 quarto pages and about 
2 300 Illustrations produced in a manner suit- 
vay ful."—Pall Mall Gazette. al en aaa ia inte Clee: ia 
4 . wy tory-teller’s Pack. Just published. 
istry. | 
se “ Worth any wang of the novels which | 6s. ‘LITTLE FOLKS’ MIDSUMMER 
97: vould compete with it for popular favour.” | Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht. Second Edition. 6s. | VOLUME FOR 1897. 
ety Daily Mail. | Adventures of Captain Horn. 6s. With Pictures on nearly every page, together 
with a | Pomona’s Travels. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. with 6 Full-Page Coloured Plates and 
ae “One of the most agreeable novels | - numerous Illustrations printed in Colour. 
A that we can remember.”—Academy. ANTHONY HOPE. RE: Ss Sere 
oo “Mr. Hornung is to be congratulated procundcansinndtnerscs With the JULY PART of 
ita, (2 having produced another bright and | H. RIDER HAGGARD. | LITTLE FOLKS 
7 or. amusing story.”—Daily Telegraph. King Solomon’s Mines. New and Revised (commencing the New Volume), now ready, 
— Eaiton. 2. OF. 6d., is GIVEN AWAY an extremely interest- 
“Full of boisterous mirth, and leaves | | ing Pictorial Record, expressly prepared, 
da. the pleasantest of impressions.” W. G. TARBET. | entitled * Victoria’s Reign, 1837-1897,’ which 
| Il-Gotten Gold: a Story of a Great Wrong | contains numerous Original Illustrations, 
ile Scotsman. |" andaGreat Revenge. 6s. | with Descriptive Text. 
gtb, it 
* COMPLETION OF ‘SOCIAL ENGLAND’ IN SIX VOLUMES. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND 
i. ' 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
BS 
VOL, VI. FROM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1885, 
- IS NOW READY, price 18s, 
TD, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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T H 
1s. 6d. JULY, 1897. 1s. 6d. 

The POWERS and the GRECO-TURKISH WAR. Theodore S. Woolsey. 
RIGHTS of FOREIGNERS in TURKEY. Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin. 
NON-PARTISANSHIP in MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: 

Is Non-partisanship Feasible? Ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower. 

Mayor Strong's Experiment in New York. Senator Frank D. Pavey. 
The McKINLEY ADMINISTRATION and PROSPERITY. J. Law- 

rence Laughlin. 
WHY SPAIN has FAILED in CUBA. Thos. Gold Alvord, Jr. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. Gustav Kobbé. 
A Qeanens DEFECT in OUR CIVIL SERVICE LAW. Duncan 

eazey. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES and their INFLUENCE. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
HAVE AMERICANS ANY SOCIAL STANDARDS? Miss Frances M. 
Abbott. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Mrs. A. P. Peabody. 
The EVOLUTION of the EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 
ulsen. 
VICTORIAN GREATER BRITAIN and ITS FUTURE. Prof. Thomas 
Davidson. 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24, Bedford-street, Strand. 


I. Dr. Friedrich 





NEW EDITION, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free, 
OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By 
Drs. R. and W. EPPS. Describes fully and Prescribes for 
General Diseases. 
London : James Epps & Co., Limited, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 





~ DAVID NUTT. 


JUST OUT. 
The STORIES of RICHARD WAG- 


NER’S DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN and PARSI- 
FAL. By W. F. SHEPPARD. Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Anadmirable little guide.” 


*,* No visitor to Bayreuth should fail to provide himself 
with this Work and with Miss WESTON’S ‘ LEGENDS of 
the WAGNER DRAMA,’ 6s., published last year, and most 
favourably noticed by the literary and musical press. 


LIFE in EARLY BRITAIN. Pro- 


fusely illustrated. By Professor BERTRAM C, A. 
WINDLE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Although only published a few weeks ago has already 
won ye ae recognition as the best popular account of 
British Archeology and Anthropology. 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, and 
Custom. 
{Incorporating the Archeological Review and the Folk-lore 
Journal,] 


Vol. VIII. No. 2. JUNE, 1897. 
Contents. 


The HISTORY of SINDBAN and the SEVEN WISE 
MASTERS (First English Translation from the Syriac 
Version). Hermann Gollancz, M.A. 

DEATH and BURIAL of the FIOTE (French Congo). 
R. E. Dennett. 

The FETISH VIEW of the HUMAN SOUL. 
Kingsley. 

REVIEWS :—Prof. F. Max Miiller, K.M., ‘ Contributions to 
the Science of Mythology ’—Richard Andree, ‘ Braun- 
schweiger Volkskunde’—Paul Sébillot, ‘Légendes et 
Curiosités des Métiers’—Richard Schmidt, ‘ Der Textus 
Ornatior der Cukasaptati’—Richard Fick, ‘ Die Sociale 
Gliederung im Nordéstlichen Indien zu Buddha’s Zeit’ 
—Mary H. Kingsley, ‘Travels in West Africa’—Kate 
McCosh Clark, ‘Maori Tales and Legends’—Kd. Hahn, 
* Demeter und Baubo’—W. F. Cobb, ‘ Origines Judaice’ 
—Elford Higgins, ‘ Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition’— 
Henry Ling Roth, ‘ The Natives of Sarawak and British 
North Borneo.’ 

CORRESPONDENCE :—The Hood-Game at Haxey. J. M. 
Mackinlay.—Tommy on the Tub’s Grave. W. P. M.— 
Folk-lore Firstfruits from Lesbos. W. H. D. Rouse.— 
Water in Marriage Customs. Louise Kennedy.—Super- 
natural Change of Site. E. Sidney Hartland. 

MISCELLANEA.—Folk-Medicine in County Cork. Kate 
Lawless Pyne.—A Burial Superstition in County Cork. 
Kate Lawless Pyne.—A Folk-tale from Kumaon. Pandit 
Bhagwan Das Sarma.— Plough Monday.—Folk-Medicine 
in Ohio. Mrs. George A. Stanbery. 

OBITUARY :—Rev. Walter Gregor, M.A, LL.D.— - 
Gharny g' BIBLIO: 








Net, 5s. 


Mary H. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
STUDIES in IRISH EPIGRAPHY. 


A Collection of Revised Readings of the Ancient In- 
scriptions of Ireland. With Introduction and Notes by 
R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Part I. Containing the Ogham 
Inscriptions of the Barony of Corkaguiney, and the 
Counties of Mayo, Wicklow, and Kildare. 96 pp. demy 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net (3s. 9d. post free). 


RICHARD WAGNER’S TRISTAN 


and ISOLDE. Translated by ALFRED FORMAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. net. i vai 


*,* A reissue of the privately printed edition. 


1 
200 copies are for sale, io 





NOTES and QUERIES, (EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Dr. Paris and Dr. Penneck—Waugh Family-—R. Gooch— 
Trade Advertisements—Poetry—Hyron’s ‘ Beppo ’—Beginnings of 
Photography —Sinai Palimpsest—Rev. A. I. Suckling—Solihull 
Register—Sobieski Stuarts. 

QUERIES :—“‘Careerin”—J. Edwards: Penleigh House—Miss M. A. 
Stodart—* Mede”: “‘ Mead”—Butter at Wedding Feasts—Immuring 
in Sea-Bank—A. Smith —St. Cloud—Sword—Millin; Meng RY 
Dunscomb — Earls of Derby—Middlesex M.P.s—Waldby mily— 
Clarkson Stanfield—“‘ Angel of Asia ’’"—Cakes—J. Husbands—Twenty- 
four Hour Dials—Col. J. Bowles—Hare and Easter Eggs. 

REPLIES :—Nelson’s Last Signal—Charterhouse—Proprietary Chapels 
—Literary Women—National Anthem—Pawne—Songs on Sports— 
Pharaoh of the Oppression—The Breden Stone—‘'‘The Giaour’— 
Waddington — Buttresses —‘‘ Ruck” —‘ History of Pickwick’—De 
Brus—Béranger and Morris—Ward and Marriage—Steam—Hanwell 
Church—Pinckney Family—Criminal Family—Induction at Dorking 
—Farl of Beverley—‘‘ Rammer ”—“ Altar Gates ’—Early Headstones 
— “‘Tenification ” — Reversing Postage-Stamps— ‘Threatened In- 
vasion of England—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :— Dicti y of N phy,’ Vol. LI.— 
Hyett and Bazeley's ‘Gloucestershire Literature '—Warren’s ‘ Dies 
Ire ’—Hill’s ‘Johnsonian Miscellanies '—Leake’s ‘ Historic Bubbles’ 


—Clarke's ‘Imperial Defence.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (June 26) contains— 

NOTES :—John Cabot—R. L. Stevenson and Burns—Bibliography at 
Columbian Exposition — Shamrock as Food — Decapitation of 
Voltaire—Reyv. 8S. Wesley—Celtic Grave Slabs—‘‘The black water” 
—‘ When sorrow sleepeth” — Misquotation— James Stuart of 
Tweedmouth, 

QUERIES :—Murillo’s ‘Woman eating Porridge ’—“ Care creature ”— 
Charterhouse — G. Smeeton — Cross, Lloyd, and Rose — ‘‘ Chief 
magi’’—‘John Jasper’s Secret’—Machiavelli—R. Johnston—Sir J. 
Saunderson — Monkish Latin —Comptroller of the — Precise 
Hour—Fee Farm Rents—UChristian Policy —Author Wanted—M. 
Hamilton—“ Garrolds” —R. Woolsey — Spring Gardens — Roman 
Arithmetic — “ Tenification’’ — “‘C. R.” — Puleston — Kerry Topo- 
graphy—Portrait of the Queen—Josselyn Arms—Statue of the Duke 
of Kent. 

REPLIES :—Prime Minister—Cornish Hurling—Gretna Green Marriages 
—Religious Dancing—Royal Quarterings—Labels on Books—“ All 
my eye and Peggy Martin’’—Old London Tavern — Pinchbeck— 
Cousin—Scottish Graduates—Gillman Family—Church Registers— 
Hatchments—W. Crawford—Landguard Fort—J. Callow—' Euormos’ 
—‘Ha'porth of tar’’—‘Clavus griophili’’— Buslet— First Ship 
Named—S and F—Rebellion of 1715—“ Aceldama ’—Sneezing— Mis- 
quotation—‘ Three acres and a cow”—McKinley—The “ Barghest” 
—Chapel-Snake— Dacre Monument—Frozen Music—Provincial Pro- 
nunciation. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ Vols. II. 
and III.—Palmer’s ‘Cathedral Church of Rochester ’— Seamer’s 
‘Cathedral Church of Oxford’—Richardson’s ‘George Morland’s 
Pictures '— Florio’s ‘Essays of Montaigne’—James’s Boethius’s 
‘2 lati of Phil hy ’—Sayle’s ‘In Praise of Music’—Ram- 





pini’s ‘ Moray and Nairn. 
Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


7 H AS 2 Soe oe oO Oe 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 
MR. WATTS-DUNTON’S JUBILEE POEM. 
A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. 
MR. MONCURE CONWAY’S EDITION of PAINE. 
SKETCHES of NATIVE LIFE in the MALAY PENINSULA. 
MEMOIRS of PETOFI. 
DR. GASQUET’S ECCLESIASTICAL ESSAYS. 
NEW NOVELS—tThe Silence Broken; His Dead Past; Dracula; A 
Troth of Tears ; Le Curé de Favic¢res. 
GODDARD'S ALEXANDER and DIOGENES. 
ORIEN'1AL RELIGIONS—FRENCH BIOGRAPHY. 
SHORT STORIES—STORIES of ADVENTURE. 
LAW-BOOKS—TRANSLATIONS. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS,. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
EDUCATION, TECHNICAL and SECONDARY; An ALLEGED 
ERROR of VENERABLE BEDE'S; SCRINIA; A LOST MANT- 
SCRIPT. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Recent E logy ; Ast 
ings; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Head’s Catalogue of Greek Coins; Library Table; 
Modern Society; The Royal Academy; Romney's Portrait of 
Thomas Paine; The Citadel of Cairo; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Sale; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Theocritus on the Stage ; Gossip. 


Atso— 


1 Notes ; Societies; Meet- 





The ATHENEUM for June 19 contains Articles on 

The FIRST CROSSING of SPITSBERGEN. 

The EARLY CELTIC CHURCH of WALES. 

The SIKHS and SIKH WARS. 

VAUGHAN’S PCEMS. 

VERNON LEE'S ESSAYS. 

NEW NOVELS—My Run Home; A Nineteenth Century Miracle; My 
Lord Duke ; In Vallombrosa; The Philanderers; Maurice Quain ; 

pe, possi of Thespis; Fierceheart the Soldier; His Double Self; 

The Dreams of Dania; False Dawn ; Without Issue; The Fall of a 
Star; One Man’s View; A Fleeting Show. 

The BYZANTINE EMPIRE in the TENTH CENTURY. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

The MILITARY HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR THOMAS ROE ; An ALLEGED ERROR of VENERABLE BEDE’S ; 
SALES; MATTHEW PRIOR as a BOOK-COLLECTOR; The 
HARLEY PAPERS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Medical Literature; Prof. K. R. Fresenius; Astronomical 
Notes; Societies; Meetings; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—De Morgan on Early Egypt; Elementary Manuals; The 
Salons at Paris ; ; Gossip. 
pee Week; Jubilee Music; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


ALso— 


DRAMA—The Week ; The ‘ Iphigeneia at Aulis’; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lan 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. i rj ore 





ONGMAN’S MAGAZINg. 
No. 117. JULY, 1897. 8vo. price Sixpence. 


The CHEVALIER D’AURIAC, Chaps. 16-18. By §. 
Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli” ¥ 8. Levett-Yeats, 


BACTERIOLOGY in the QUEEN'S REIGN. By Mrs. Percy Franklang 
An ANGLER’S SUMMER EVE. By F G. Walters. : 
The BUSHMAN’S FORTUNE. By H. A. Bryden. 
An ENGLISH ENGRAVER in PARIS. By Austin Dobson, 
ST. MARK’S EVE. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
HENRI D'ORLEANS, DUC D’AUMALE. By Mrs. H. Reeve, 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Just published, 1 vol, crown 8Y0. J price 5s. 
HE CITIES of the DAWN: Naples, Athens, 
Pompeii, Constantinople, Smyrna, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Marseilles, Avignon, Lyons, Dijon. With 31 Illustrations, 

J. EWING RITCHIE (‘Christopher Crayon”). By 
“‘Some impressive gece oo a ofa ey tour in the East, ang 
useful guide to future travellers.’’—Daily Mail. ms 
“Full of interest from nning to end.”—East Anglian Daily Times 

London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster-square., 2 


“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jllustrated London News. 











In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 
JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZAUM’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—= 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”—/7eeman, 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”—Zcho. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place asa 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr, 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator, 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 
— a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury, 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner, 

“It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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. ONE OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S LATEST STORIES. 
* UNJUST STEWARD; 
OR, 


THE MINISTER’S DEBT. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OLD and SILVER: an Elementary Treatise on 
Bimetallism. By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon., 
sometime Lecturer for the Bimetallic League in Liverpool. 





Contents :—Intr What is Bi i ‘The Story of the 
Standards—The Great Fall of Prices — Eastern Competition — Miscon- 
ceptions and Misrepresentations—Conclusion. 


London : Rivington, Percival & Co. 34, King-street, Covent-garden. 


NO®WicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey-street. 
, Fleet-street, E.C.; 71, 72, King jam-st. 
LONDON OFFICES 4 "yc: ; 195, Piccadilly, W.; and 1, Victoria-st., 8. W, 
a ‘£330,000,000 


Price 6s. cloth. 


Lame. Onphent has never been more happily inspired than in her 
‘The 


story, njust Steward.’”—Scotsman. 


w. & R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh; and of all 
Booksellers. 


CLEMENT WILSON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—o—_ 


LEGAL EPITOMES FOR GENERAL USE, 
Price 2s. 6d. feap. 8v0. cloth. 








Amount 
£12,350,000 
Agents Wanted in M poli District.—Applicati to be made to 
either of the above London Offices. 

Norwich, June 24th, 1897. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
No. I 10s. 6d., 168. 6d., and 258. each, post f 

set » 6d, . 6d, an . @2 e 
LAW of SALES of STOCKS and SHARES. * Not until you write with a “SWAN will you realize 
By CHARLES FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. (Oxon.), of Gray’s ia cane, Hd i ee writers of to- 
Inn, late waar a a mmper 2 a semoatd sary to the 2 Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
aan nme tending of the roo moo City News. We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 


select a suitable pen. 
No. Il. 
LAW of BANKS and BANKERS. By W. De 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent-street, W., 
BRACY HERBERT, M.A. LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
ear No. III 


London, And 3, Exchange-street, Manchester. 
ABEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
LAW of DIRECTORS’ and PROMOTERS’ 
LIABILITIES. By R. STORRY DEANS, LL.B (London), of Gray’s 


PORTMANTEAUS. 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, sometime Holder of Inns of Court Student- ALLEN 8S VICTORIA D RESSIN' G BAG, 
ship, Arden Scholar of Gray’s Inn, &c. 











ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
FrPPss cocoa, 
[1H MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
FrPs's cocoa, 
RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
FPPs's cocoa. i in 


Ww ™ & G 


COFFE E 
av ¢ «4 
TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE GOUT, 


* and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A a for Delicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


(In the press. 
Price 1s. net (post free, 1s, 2d.); Subscription price, 14s. per annum, 
post free. 


’ 
THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents of JULY Number. 
ABOUT NOTHING in PARTICULAR. 
THAT GLORIOUS SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE. 
SHIPPING COMPANIES’ REPORTS. 
The STORY of the CENTRAL and UNION PACIFIC RAILROADS. 
JAPAN as a BORROWER in GOLD. 
Tre EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY CO. ONCE 
MORE. 
The MONEY and STOCK MARKETS. 
ALAS! POOR “‘ BARNEY”! 
COMPANY NOTES. 
BALANCE-SHEET FACTS and INFERENCES. 
NEW oN eee of the yah ee JUNE, geil 
iC. ic. Cc, 








E O. 


Price 2s. net (post free, 2s. 2d.); Subscription Price, 8s. 6d. per annum, 
; post free. 


A Quarterly Supplement to the INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Contents of JULY Number. 
LIST of INTEREST and DIVIDEND BEARING SECURITIES, with 
their YIELDS CLASSIFIED. 
HARD TIMES for INVESTO. 
BALANCE -SHEET FACTS 
Noticed. 
INVESTORS’ REVIEW and INVESTMENT INDEX, 2ls. per 
annum, post free. 





RS. 
and INFERENCES: Forty Companies 


London : 
CLEMENT WILSON, 29, Paternoster-row E,C, 








AN EDITION IN CLOTH BINDING WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE QUEEN 
AND MR. PUNCH. 


The Story of a Reign as Told in MR, PUNCH’S “ QUEEN ” CARTOONS, 
with Historical Notes by TOBY, M.P. 


Making a handsome Quarto Volume of 128 pages, printed on Fine Paper. 
In cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., LIMITED, 8, 9, 10, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, The Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G. K.C.B. F.R S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. F.R S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley Christie, 
-. J. W. Courtbope, Esq. C.B., Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq. M.P., Edmund Gosse, 
+» Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., W. E. H. 
lecky, Esq. D.C.L. M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney J. Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney Low, Esq., Frank T. 
Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq. F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 3/. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 





Country, and Ten to ‘town Members, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 





DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


a 
THE NEW LIMITED EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER. 


In Thirty-seven Volumes. 
With all the Original Illustrations by Phiz, Cruikshank, &c. 
Full Prospectus post free on application, 


‘Here is a new edition of Lever which it is a positive 
pleasure to read and handle...... The printing and get-up are 
superb.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*We cannot too heartily thank the thoughtful person 
who remembered that the publication of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ 
was begun in 1837, and who has made that recollection the 
foundation of this charming edition.”—Saturday Review. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By THOMAS MOORE. 


Edited, and with many Supplementary Particulars, by 
MARTIN MACDERMOTT. 
6s. 
‘*A wonderful book.”—Lloyd’s. 
**One of the most fascinating biographies of the century.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A volume of great charm.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“ Nothing could be more opportune than the publication 
of this new edition of ‘The Memoirs of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald.’”—Freeman’s Journal, 


A DOCTOR'S IDLE HOURS. 
6s. 


“A very pleasant volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author has an easy, philosophic, observant style. 
He gossips mildly and sociably on life in general, and drops 
here and there little pearls of experience aud special know- 
ledge.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NEW NOVELS. 


on 


TWO SINNERS. 


By LILY THICKNESSE. 
6s. 


‘* A strong and extremely well-written story, abounding in 
clever and convincing characterizations.”— Datly Telegraph. 


DID HE DESERVE IT? 


By MRS. RIDDELL. 
6s. 
“We welcome without fear or favour a story which is 
worthy of * George Geith ’”— World. 
‘* Her grasp of character is as firm as ever, and if anything 
she gains rather than loses in power of weaving a thoroughly 
interesting plot.” —Guardian, 


A ROGUE’S CONSCIENCE. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
3s. 6d. 

“* A Rogue’s Conscience’ is considerably above the level 
of Mr. Murray’s ordinary work. There is adventure from 
the first page tothe last. The successful escape from London 
of the two swindlers is absolutely thrilling.” —British Review. 

“ The pace and swing of ‘A Rogue’s Conscience’ does not 
flag from start to finish.”’—Daily News. 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. 
By FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
6s. 


‘One of the main features of Mr. Molloy’s latest work is 
the strength of his characters and the graphic manner in 
which he portrays their various emotions.” 

Birmingham Gazette. 


A BIT OF A FOOL 
By Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
6s. 


‘The interest in the narrative never flags.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 




















STORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 


TALES OF THE ROCK. 


By MARY ANDERSON, 
Author of ‘ Othello’s Occupation.’ 


With 4 Illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu. 
[Shortly. 


DOWNEY & CO,, LIMITED, 





12, York-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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FIFTH THOUSAND now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 
FROM 1880 TO 1897. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 


‘*Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival. Remembering the fascination of his earlier 
volumes, 7 Baronite came to a study of this conclusion of the matter with some appre- 
hension. He finds that the historian kept his very best wine to the last...... Some of the 
characterizations of public men are marvels of accuracy, models of style.”—Punch. 

**It deals with events in the author’s old inimitable way. His hand has lost nothing 
of its cunning......The touch is still as light and as sure as ever......Nothing can surpass 
the ease of Mr. McCarthy’s narrative style—his way of winding into his subject, and taking 
the reader with him in sustained interest to its close.”—Datly News. 

“This up-to-date appendix to a brilliant and deservedly popular work is wholly 
admirable, and lacks none of the high qualities which have been so universally applauded 
in the preceding volumes. The volume is worthy of its predecessors, and forms an invalu- 
able contribution to later Victorian history.”— World. 

“Mr. M a earlier ‘ History,’ embracing the period 1837-80, has been so widely 
read and so much liked, that the public had an equitable claim on the author to bring his 
work down to a later date ; and in responding to this demand he has shown no lack ot his 
old power and charm.”—Guardian. 


ALSO MAY BE HAD 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
In 4 vols. LIBRARY EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each. 
Alsoa POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
And the JUBILEE EDITION, in 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin 


McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Alsoa POPULAR EDITION. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“GOD SAVE the QUEEN!” a Tale of ’37. By Allen 
UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Prince of Balkistan,’ &c. Crown 8vo. decorated cover, 1s. 

‘Mr. Upward has built up a very interesting and well-constructed story.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

** One does not object to exaggeration in a romance so well constructed, so bright and 
engaging as this. Those who are not tempted to the study of mere plain biographies will 
jearn concerning the incidents of the Queen’s accession from the historical facts woven into 
this entertaining love-story of Lieut. Hervey and the Lady Fanny Greville.”—Daily Mail. 


WAR and a WHEEL: the Greco-Turkish War as 


Seen from a Bicycle. By WILFRED POLLOCK. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. ls. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Walter Besant, 


Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With a Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ¢s. 

** The most delightful book that Sir Walter Besant has given us for many a long day.. ... 
As perfect an idyll, in its way, as any one need hope to read. Sir Walter Besant’s heroines 
are always charming.”— World. 

**A very pretty, tender romance......Nancy is certainly among the sweetest of Sir 
Walter’s beroines...... The life of a century and a half ago becomes once more vivid and 
animated.”—Guardian. 

“A delightful story, which in no small measure is pervaded by the charm which gives 
distinction to ‘ Dorothy Forster.’ ”—Leeds Mercury. 

** It is one of the most delightful love stories which we have read this year. The grace 
of the minuet is in its stately and yet gay and easy style. Dainty and sweet in itself, the 
tale is also daintily and sweetly told......1t is altogether a beautiful story.”—-Daily Mail. 

“ The idyllic story is put into the mouth of the Quakeress who was almost a queen. It 
is told with all the wealth of picturesqueness and quaintness which Sir Walter Besant can 
infuse into a period of history he is fond of utilizing for his novels.” —Scotsman. 


NULMA: an Anglo-Australian Romance. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of ‘ Mrs. Tregaskiss,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 

“There is plenty of room for any number of pretty, wholesome, picturesque stories like 
*Nilma.’”—Literary World. 

“We can recommend ‘ Niilma’ as a thoroughly enjoyable story. Mrs. Praed, possibly 
as the result of her collaboration with Mr. Justin McCarthy, has learned to give a very 
pretty flavouring of actuality to her stories by introducing a semi-politicai background into 
her romance.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“**Nilma’ is simply delightful......Niilma, totally different from Mrs. Tregaskiss in cha- 
racter, circumstances, and destiny, is as living and as interesting as she...... ‘The incidental 
people are admirable, and the book abounds in good things, most, too, when the girlish 
heroine is talking—surely a triumph for a novelist.” — World. 


CARLTON PRIORS. By John Stafford, Author of 


‘Doris and I.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“The materials of the story......are woven with unusual taste and skill, and witha 
literary toucb marked by great delicacy and refinement.”— Scotsman 
** Mr. Stafford has come on very much since his early effort ‘ Doris and I,’ and ‘ Carlton 
Priors’ should do much for his reputation.”— Bookman. 
‘It contains a very pleasing and interesting story, and one that promises better things 
from the same pen.” —Athenaum. 


HIS DEAD PAST. By C. J. Wills. 
cloth, 6s. 

“A well-told story of English life with a spice of romance in it, and nota few fine 
touches...... Every character in the book is well drawn.”—Scotsman. 

‘In many respects this is the most pleasing of Mr. C. J. Wills’s numerous novels. The 
style of writing is easy and simplethroughout. There are several dramatic and well-managed 
situations...... be book can be read by young and old with equal pleasure.”— Atheneum. 

‘“‘A clever, bright, and wholesome story, that can hardly fail to please oldand young alike. 
osasey The reader is advised to find out for himself how this clever story ends.”— Daily Telegraph. 


OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By Richard Dowling. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The mystery certainly keeps the reader on the gui vive until he has unravelled it.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
“A story of astrong, graphic, and very entertaining description, and—better than all— 
there is a picture of life in a little Irish township tbat is in itself sufficient to earn for any 
one’s book the grateful thanks of the reader. Sprightly, sustained, and fraught with interest. 




















Crown 8vo. 











A good story.”—Literary World, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 
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RIE’S DIARY. By Anne Coates. 


cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“It is prettily and simply told, and there 


NDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. silk 


is genuine pathos in the closing scenes,” 
Pall Mali Gazette, 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By “ZZ” 


(LOUIS ZANGWILL). 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Zangwill interests, mystifies, perplexes, and finally startles the reader in his 


remarkable story.” —Scotsman, 





The CHRONICLES of MICHAEL DANEVITCH, of the 


Russian Secret Service. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* Dick D hss p 





By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs,’ 
duced a much better detective story than any that we have pre- 


viously bad from bis pen......Some excellent puzzles and mysteries...... As a sequel to the 
Danevitch tale he gives us a longer story, ‘The Clue of the Dead Hand,’ which is excep. 


tionally strong.”—Speaker, 





HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugéne Rougon). By Emile Zola, 


With Preface by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“While its human interest is absorbing 
importance of an historical d¢ it.” — Scot: 


from first to last, it has also much of the 











The LAST ENTRY. By W. Clark Russell. Crown 
* hasinenad salt-water yarn.”—Daily Mail, 
RECENT SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. By 8. E. Waller. With 


9 Full-Page Illustrations. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. Croker. 
WITH the RED EAGLE. By William Westall. 





POPULAR EDITION OF 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 


In uniform style, crown 8vo. blue cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. With 
Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY of HUMOUR. 
With 197 Illustrations. 

The INNOCENTS ABROAD. With 234 
Illustrations. 

ROUGHING IT, and The INNOCENTS at 
HOME. With 200 Illustrations. 

The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 
With 111 Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 

TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. 


The PRINCE and the PAUPER. With 1% 
Illustrations. 
The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 


LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With 312 Illus- 
trations. 


The GILDED AGE. With 212 Illustrations. 
A YANKEE at the COURT of KING 
ARTHUR. With 220 Illustrations. 

The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 

Illustrations. 
The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait 
and 6 Illustrations, 
The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 





A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 IIlustra- 
tions. 


FINN. With 174 Illustrations. [J/uly 15. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen. 

*BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. 
By Sir Walter Besant. 

RACHEL DENE. By Robert Buchanan. 

The CHARLATAN. By Robert Buchanan 
and‘Henry Murray. 

*MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker. 

*The MYSTERY of JAMAICA TERRACE. 
By Dick Donovan. 

The WHITE VIRGIN. By George Manville 
Fenn. 

*LADY PATTY. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

*The THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Hungerford. 





MOUNT DESPAIR, By D. Christie Murray. 
SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris. 
A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora 
Russell. 
*The PHANTOM DEATH. By W. Clark 
Russell, 
By W. 


*The GOOD SHIP “ MOHOCK.” 
Clark Russell. 


IN the FACE of the WORLD. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. 

*DAGONET ABROAD. By George R. Sims. 

The PLUNGER. Sy Hawley Smart. 

The PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By Allen 
Upward. 


*,* Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 2s. 6d. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JULY. 
The TALE of a GRECIAN BOY. By Neil Wynn Williams. 
SOME FAMOUS MAIDEN SPEECHES. By Alfred F. Robbins. 
DUPLICATE ANECDOTES. By George Eyre-Todd, M.A. 
A SONG of the PAST. By F. B. Doveton. 
IN the ANGONI COUNTRY. By A. Werner. 
ENGLISH CLERGY in FICTION. By C. Fortescue Yonge. 
SALINZ of WICH. By James Cassidy. 


NATIONAL HISTORY and a VILLAGE LOG. 


The STRANGE HISTORY of ‘“‘ KING 
wrence. 


By John Hyde. 
RICHARD the SECOND.” By W. J. 


WORKING MEN’S INSURANCE in GERMANY. By C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTER of HENRY of NAVARRE. By Sylvanus Urban. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘The Editor” — Adver 


Lewers to “The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ( 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Athenzum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jomw C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 3, 1897. 
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